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COLLECTIONS ON CHARITY, &c. 



OUR duty towards our neighbour, the knowledge 
of which IS called the Science of Ethics, is 
founded on our duty towards God. From his confti* 
tution of our being we derive our fympathy, our bene- 
volence, opr fenfe of fitncfs, or of juftice, or of truth; 
pur prudence, our felf-Iove, our reafon, and what- 
ever elf^ the partial views of theorifts can poilibly 
ai&gn as the fundamental principle of moral adion. 
From his conftitution of our being proceed all moral 
as well as all phyiical relations. We clearly perceive, 
no doubt, the relation between our lungs and the atr, 
between our mufcles and our bones, between thofe 
of the jaw and the teeth, between thefeandthe 
organs of deglutition, of digeftion, of fecretion, of 
abforption ; between veins and arteries, arteries and 
lungs, between all and the heart. The relations 
between perceptions and feniations, between the 
latter and appetites, between thefe and the afFeflions 
of pleafure and difpleafure, between thofe and me- 
mory, between memory and emotions, paffions, 
habits, tempers, faculties, and energies, are not lefs 
nianifeft. Our neccffary dependence on each other 
for our general well-being \ the relations between 
appetites, emotions, and (exuai attractions, between 
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beauty and love, between the love of parents and the 
Jove of children and of kindred, between the love of 
thefe and that of birth-place and of country^ are 
equally apparent. Innumerable are the relations 
between wants and qualities adapted to fatisfy them. 
Varieties of fituation, of condition, of habit, are 
attended with various and even opposite wants ; yet 
thefe fupply to each clafs both impulfe and facility to 
relieve thofe of another. The weak require the aid 
of the ftrong; but the continued gentle operation of 
the weak has often a value above force. The flow 
have need of the aftive ; but deliberative perfevc- 
rance may prevaiLover vehemence. The refolute 
needs the devices of the ingenious ; the quick com* 
biner, the calm fcrutiny of the patient inveftigator* 
The rich and the poor have very different wants, 
and poiTefs mutual means of contributiqg to the wel- 
fare and happinefs of each other. 

Society is the pre-ordained and inevitable refult of 
the reagencies of mutual wants. The inequality of 
conditions in fociety may .be inferred, argumenta- 
tively, as the neceffary confequence, or deduced, 
hiftorically, as the known refult of the inequality of 
bodily and mental powers. 

The great Being who ordained thofe mutual 
wants by which reafoning creatures are impelled to 
focial union, has alfo ordained the modes of adion 
requifite to the produftion of that beneficial refult 
which is foughr'jb be attained by fuch union. It 
is generally expedient, that each fliould fo contribute 
to promote the well-being of another, that the welfare 
of all may refult from fuch combined exertion. In 
what manner each may bed exert his faculties to 
the promotion of the general welfare, in conformity 
to the laws of his Creator, natural or revealed, is a 
queflion extending to aU moral relations ; one branch 
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of which id (elefted as the fubjefl: of the prefent 
inquiry, \ehicb will be principally direded to the 
daties of the rich toward the poor. 

Duty is a courfe of conduft due or owing from 
one intelleftual being to another. The principle of 
fympathy, a fuppofed inftinftive fenfe of right, or 
the judgment . rcquifite to an apprehenfion of pro- 
priety or utility, will equally accord with the injunc- 
tion of Jesus Christ,—" Whatfoever ye would 
•* that menflioulddo to you, do ye even fo to them.*' 
An ohfcure idea of mutual interefl: may enforce a 
general afient to the claim of mutual duty; but the 
afientto the claim is not an adequate motive to the 
performance. - Philofophers have fndeavoured to 
prove, by partial arguments, a moft unqucftionable 
truth, — that virtue is the purfuit of man's true 
interqft. But the arguments which are derived 
only from the mutual interefts of men are inadequate, 
becaufe they cannot be applied, with promptnefs and 
certainty, to the determination of adion. Mutual 
interefts are undefined, perhaps undefinable. The 
confequent good which each might hope to derive 
in this world from doing to another as he might 
wifh another to do to him, is by no means, in many 
cafea, fo clear as to furnifii a fufficieat impulfe to 
right aflion. If each could fee correfily the exaft 
limits of his own true interefl, and that of every other, 
this iiLiiowledge might probably fupply an adequate 
motive to all moral conduA. But fuch fagacity 
does not belong to man, therefore it cannot fupply 
the motive. The defire of immediate felfinduU 
gence is a powerful and univerfal motive to aftion. 
The courfe of conduct which it fuggefts is commonly 
adverfe to the welfare of others, and of the com<^ 
munity. The profpcft of contingent earthly advan- 
tage is notorioufly inadequate 4o control it. AH 
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fyftems, therefore, which fugged motives to moral 
a£lion, derived folely from a view of the mutual 
relations of mankind^ are defedive. But they are 
not merely defeftive, from the inadequacy of the 
motive; they are ftill more fo from the imperfbft 
view which they take of thofe intelle£lual relations, 
from whence it was clear that fuch motive could 
only be deduced. 

If it be demonftrable, that the great Author of 
nature has ordained man for the focial (late ; it 
follows, that no view of focial relations can be com- 
plete, which does not comprehend the fundamental 
relation of each individual, and of fociety at large, 
to the Omnifcfent and Omniprefent God. A due 
regard to this relation, though it may not fuggefi: 
the precife courfe of conduA in each cafe which 
prudent deliberation may ultimately approve, will 
fupply the only adequate motive to control, in the 
firft inflance, the defire of felf-indulgence; fecondly, 
to dire£l the attention to the invdtigation of the 
duties belonging to the ftate to which we muft per- 
ceive ourfelves impelled by the irrefiftible law of 
our Creator ; and thirdly, to urge us to the per- 
formance of thofe duties, on which we cannot fail to 
conclude that our own welfare, and that of other 
created beings, muft depend. 

The law delivered by Jesus Christ bears this 
fupreme mark of , divinity, it bids us refer every aft 
to one unchanging teft. It direfts us to inquire, how 
does this ad appear at this moment in the view of 
the Supreme Ordainer^ of the *' Father that feeth in 
"fecret?'* 

The permanent diftinAion of claiTes^ in fociety, of 
the rich and the poor, is recognized throughout all 
parts of the facred writings ; and the rich are repeat- 
edly exhorted to give abundant alms to . the poor. 
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^ Thou (halt not harden thine heart, nor fhut thln^ 
** hand from thy poor brother; but thou (halt open 
'^ thine hand wide unto him, and (halt furely lend 
^^him fufficient for his need in that which he 
** wanteth. For this thing the Lord God fhall 
** blefe thee in all thy works. For the pocM: fliall 
*' never ceafe out of the land : therefore, I command 
** thee, thou ihalt open thy hand wide unto thy 
** brother, to the needy in thy land." 

** When thou makeft a feaft, call the poor, the 
^^ maimed, the lame, the blind; and thou fhalt be 
** blefled, for they cannot recompenfs thee j but 
^^thou flialt be recompenfed at therefdrreflion of 
"thejuft." 

** Let thy alms be in fecrct j and thy Father 
*« which feeth in fecret, Himfclf fhall reward thee 
^'openly/' 

But the natural law which impels us to focial 
union, not only points out the mutual duties necef- 
fary to the general welfare, but alfo urges to the 
performance, by connefting good and evil, prefent 
and profpeftive, in experience and in hope, with the 
obfervance and negle^ of focial duties. 

DeteAion in the a6l of evading, or of violating, a 
plain unquedionable dnty, is univerfally attended 
with pain. The burning pang of ihame, to efcape 
from which life is often facrificed, follows the con- 
fcioufnefs of fuch difcovery, as furely as one vital 
funftion conftanily fucceeds to anoiher. Pride, 
vanity, fenfuality, or thoughtlefs hilarity, may dif- 
tra£l the attention, and beguile the pain ; but they 
are fubjeft to control from ^ ennui^ from (ickncfs, 
and from approaching death. The confcioufnefs of 
a right performance of duties, of pofleirmg, in confe- 
quence of continual exertion, an improved power of 
felf-control, of contributing to the welfare of many. 
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of mcreafing the general good, of meriting and 
of obtaining fervent gratitude, the admiration of the 
accomplifhcd, the refped^ of the wife, the love of the 
good, is univerfally attended with pleafure. This 
adaptation of pleafure and pain to certain ads d&* 
pendent on our judgment and our will is a demon« 
ilration, above all modes of fyllogifm, of the eternal 
hnmutable foundation of all moral duties. It 
warns us to obey the ordinance of the all-feeing 
Ordaincr; who furely behblds the fyftem which 
exifts but by his law ; whofe dete£lion no fecrefy 
can evade, no artifice deceive ; whofe approbation 
mufl furpafs all human applaufe, as the wonders 
of his works exceed the: limits of his creatures' fa- 
culties. A more extended view of our phyfical and 
moral relations fuggefts a confident belief, which the 
revelation of Christ confirms, that our relation to 
the Author of natural and moral order will not 
ceafe with the diiTolution of our forms in death ; 
but that our condud in this flate of exiftence bears 
relation to our deftiny 'in another. That conduft 
which the order of nature fuggefts, the gofpel fo« 
lemnly fandlions and commands ;, and denounces to 
thofe who violate the law, judgment after death ; 
but to the obedient, b^ppinefs in a life to come. 

I have thus pointed out the true foundation of 
moral duty, with a view to^imprefs on the minds of 
various perfons a conviftion that, whatever be the 
theory of religion or of morals which their educa- 
tion or inquiry may induce them to adopt, the oh* 
ligation is the fame in all, unchangeable, and 
indifpenfablct 

It is, then, our duty towards God, as well as 
towards roan, to promote the welfare of other men, 
according to our judgment and ability; duly applj^ 
ing our attention, our ingeuuity, our knowledge, 
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cm ftretigtby and our xeealth, to this purpofe. It Is, 
however, reafooable, that thi^ exertion fhoiild be 
limited by fuch a regard to our own comforts, as may 
iecure us against any diminution of fuch ability* 

A perception that a thiug ought to be done, or a 
law which commands it, does not neceifarily fuggest 
the mode in which it fliould be performed. It is 
enaded, that an eaemy fliould be oppofed ; a marfh 
drained ; a public building ereded. The modes mud 
be devifed by generals, by engineers, and architects : 
and in order that their deiigns may be well executed, 
men mud be trained and exercifed in the feveral 
occupations. If the precife mode of conduS, which 
is preferable on ajl occafions, were fully and clearly 
pointed out; occafion for the exercife of reafoa 
would be wanting. This exercife of reafon, to devife 
the beft mode of performing an unquestionable duty, 
is neceflarily the firft flep toward the performance. 
But all have not equal power to devife, for the 
faculties of minds are varipus. All have not equal 
leifure to devife, for the conditions of fociecy are 
various. It is, then, the plain duty of thofe who 
poflefs fuperior faculties, and fuperior leifure, to 
devote fuch faculties and leifure to the afcertainment 
of the modes moft limply praftical, and mod widely 
beneficial. 

A Moor purchafes a number of slaves. Not 
knowing their language, hecondudt^ them to a court 
furrounded with workihops, and opening to a garden. 
He exhibits implements of feveral trades, and garden 

. tools; points to cloth and leather; tofciflars, knives, 
thread, and other instruments ; to wood marked 
with lines for the faw; to boards and planes : places 
a fey the on a grafs plot which requires to be mowed) 
a fpade in unbroken foil. On one hand he fhews 

- pomfortableapartmcnts, withpreparation for a repast: 
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OQ tlieother, narrow dungecms/ "With whips and chains* 
He then departs, and l^ves them to a6l according 
to their comprehension of his iigns. He retnms 
after an abfence of feveral hours, and finds that the^ 
cloth and leather is untouched ; every implement 
remains where he had left it ; neither fawing, nor 
planingi nor digging, nor mowing, afe performed. 
He fends them to the dungeons, and provides coarfo 
and fcanty fare. They cannot allege that their 
hard fare and bad lodging might not have been 
avoided, had they choien to aA according to the 
figns which they could not fail to underftand. The 
Mooriih mafler brings another party of Haves to the 
fame place, makes the fame fi^ns, and departs as 
before. One prefently takes one implement, and one 
another ; each according to his ftrengrh or IkiU. The 
taylor's, Ihoemaker's, carpenter's, gardener's worfcf^ 
is done. The Moor returns, furveys the woVk, and 
leads thefe flaves to the comfortable lodgings^ and 
to the refeftory. The former party fee what paffes, 
through the grates of their dungeons. They have 
now increafed experience. Upon a fecond trial, they 
will furely aft like their induftrious fucceflbrs. But 
of men, before whom Providence has placed wealth, 
and Idfure, and tot'elleftual epdowments ; who know, 
from abundant experience, that the difufe of them 
is attended with ''efkHu^'x^ -niifufe with various 
mifery, and with felfcpade'mnation ; who know that 
vice and luxury involve nations in ruin; who are 
fully affured that the labours of beneficence produce 
double bleflings, both to the giver and the receiver; 
thatinduftry and virtue render all focieties flourifhing 
and happy 5 how few profit by experience ! how few 
devote their time to the performance of manifeft 
duties ! Of men, with the gofpel of mercy in their 
bands, with its myfteries frequent in their mouths^ 
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how lew imbibe the influence of its holy Tpirit/ the 
fpirit of fenftifying charity ! 

It is not intended to advance a vague genetaV 
complaint againfl the times^ or to afiert that benevo- 
lence is generally wanting. Perhaps no period, ^oB 
equal refinement, luxury, diilipation, and corruption, 
ever comprehended an union of fo much benevolence 
with fo much ielfifhnefs. The wand of charity 
divides the rock of avarice with a touch, and wealth* 
flows forth like a torrent. Would that it could with 
equal facility diiFufe life over the defcrt of indolence, 
and bring forth a healthful harveft of aflivity, wjth« 
out the ranknefs of prefumprion, and of zeal, with* / 

out the grofs weeds of fanaticifm. 

The first duty of thofe who poflefs wealth and 
leisure, towards God the author of moral order, 
and toward fociety, is the fludy of the beft means 
of promoting: the good of individuals, confidently 
vnth that of the public. 

Rules, founded on reafon and experience, for the 
diredion of prudence toward the afcenainment and 
maintenance of the rights of individuals, of the 
public, and of the (late, in relation toother (lates^ 
compofe the science of legislation. Rules for the 
diredbn of the courage and adivity of numbers, to 
purppfes of attack and defence, constitute the fcience 
of war. It is the duty of all who are, or who ex- 
pect to become, ftatefmen, to study the fcience of 
legiflation ; and of thofe who lead, or afpire to lead 
in battle, to study the science of war. But rules 
for the direfiion of charity toward the produdioa of 
tbegreateft possible happinefs in all ranks offoeieiy, 
have pot been fo carefully colleded and arranged, 
#is to obtain the name of fcience. 

As Juftice, reduced to rules, becomes the fiibjeS: of 
Jegai icience } fo charity, reduced to rules, may.be 
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eonfidered as the fubjefb of the Science of beneficence* 
This fcicQce might have been foperfluotis in 
patriarchal days, whik yet the acknowledged ties of 
kindred bound man to man. When the Deity gavo 
^xprefs inftroftbns to law-givers, and law-ex* 
pounders, in every moral and political difficulty, the 
fcietice of ethics was unneceflary. 

The early adoption of the fyftem of flavery gave 
a modification to the relations of rich and poor, 
which made the number of independent poor much 
lefs confiderable amongft the nations of antiquity, 
with whom it feems to have prevailed univerfally, 
than amongfl thofe of modern Europe, where it b 
now generally abolifhed^ Hence, beneficence to the 
])oor, though generally recommended by the antient 
tnoralifts^ is not fyftematifed, or reduced to pradical 
rules for colleding and difpofing means, and for 
combining operations, to the attainment of a definite 
end. The fphere of fympathy was fo circumfcribed 
by flavery, and fo darkened by religious error, that 
thefe caufes fully fuffice to account for the tardy 
advances of moral fcience, pointed out by Puffen- 
dcH'flF, and his commentator Barbeyrac. .Religious 
error has, in great meafure, yielded to the day-fpring 
of chriftianity ; and flavery has &runk from its 
advances. Its operations, however, Hke the great 
changes of nature, though regular and conftant, 
have been imperceptibly gradual and flow. 

Plato, in the fifth book of his ideal RqmbUc, in* 
troduces Socrates recommending the abolition of 
the pradice of enflaving captives taken m war, Upon 
the obvious principle of reciprocal advantage. But 
his truths, intermixed with abftruse reveries, were 
not calculated to influence the pra6H(» of mankind* 

The modification of flavery by facred law among 
the Jews might be fuppofed to have elevated their 
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fedklgs^ and to have enlarged their views in thir 
refpeA above thde of other nations. It is probable, 
that fome (^ the firft and moft zealons Jewifli 
converts to chriftianity were of the EfTene fed : 
whom Jofephus defcribes as men of auftere fan£lity^ 
avoiding towns and crowds ; feeking retirement even 
in the deferc ; profefling perfef): equality before 
Goo, with property in common ; devoted to pious 
meditation. Thefe were ready prepared to receive 
the commandments which fiknced the Fharifees and 
Sadducees.^ Matt, xxii. *' Thou Ihalt love the 
•* Lord thy God with all thy heart, with all ihy 
** foul," and with all thy mind. Thou flialt love thy 
'' neighbour as thyfelf. Whofoever fiiall exalt him- 
^^ felf, fliall be abafed, and he that ihall humble 
** himfelf, (hall be exalted ?" Accordingly, an early 
cffeft of the progrefs of chriftianity was the difconjt 
tinuance of the pradice of enilaving captives. 

^* As it was the cuftom of enilaving captives taken 
*' in war, that was probably the foundation, and 
*' certainty the fupport, for many ages, of this not 
^* more iniquitous than impolitic fyftem ; fo it feentis 
* ^ that the difufe of the ancient pradice of converting 
'^ captivity into flavery led the way to its ultimate 
•« abolition/'t 

** Under the Saxon government, there were a fort 
'' of people in a condition of downright fervicude ; 
<< belonging, both they and their children, and eflFeds, 
*' to the lord of the foil, like the reft of the cattle or 
•• ftock upon it.'* J It seems that in the feuds of 

* Chrifltanis in univerfum pkcuit bello inter ipibs orto cftptos 
fenros, non fieri* &c. Sed et Eflenis a quibus ortum -primi 
Chriftiani duxere. Grotius de Jure B. and^ P. 1. iii. c* 7. 
ctAnnot. 

i" Sir T. Eden, State of tlie JPoor. p. 6. 

X Blackftone, b.ii. c. 6» • - 
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thofe trraes, the poor, together with their children^ 
vrere often feized by force, and fold for flaves,* 
The villeins of the feudal fyftcm refembled the 
Spartan helotes, employed in ruflic works of the 
mod fordid kind, their rugged mafters efteeming^ 
war the only honourable employment. Thefe 
villeins were transferable by deed ; and the lord 
might beat them with impunity, but not kill them.f 
So in the Jewifli la^, *' if a man fmite his fervant 
. ^^ with a rod, and he die under his hand, he ihall be 
*' fnrely puniflied ; notwithftahding, if he continue a 
^ a day or two^ be fliall. not be punifhed, for he is 
** 6is money/*t . 

Villenage gave way to the progrefs of refinement, 
and to the reformation of religion j (o that ** wheft 
** virtually abolifhed by the ftatute of Charles 11.$ 
*'* there was hardly one villein left in the nation. 
** Sir T. Smith, fecretary to Edward VI. , teftifics 
^' that he never knew any villein in grofs throughout 
^^ the realm} and the few villeins regardant that 
•• were then . remaining, were fuch only as had be- 
•• longed to bifhops, monafteries, or other ecclefiaftica! 
^ corporations, in the preceding times of popery.' 
^* For the holy fathers, monks, and friars, had, in 
** their confeifions, and efpecially in their extreme 
<< and deadly iicknefs, convinced the laity how dan* 
^* gerous a praAice it was for on^ chriflian man to 
^^hold another in bondage; fo that temporal men 

• Henry's Hiflory of Great-Briuin, y. ir. p. 340. 

t *^ He was liable to fome oenalty, though generally but to a 
^ fmall one. Such ilaves could acquh-e nothing but their daily 
** matntenance* Thisfpccies of flavery ftill iubiUts in Ruifia, Po- 
**land, Hungary, Bohemia, Moravia, and other parts of Germany.'* 
— -A* Smith, b. lii. c. 2, p. S8. 

t £#odus xxi. 90* ^ Blackftonei \h ii* c. 6, p. 9^» 
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** by little and little, by reafon of that terror in their 
*^ confciences, were glad to manumit all their villeins. 
•* But the faid holy fathers, with the abbots and 
** priors, did not in like fort by theirs ; for they alio 
** had a fcruplc in confcience to impoverifh and 
^« defpoil the church fo much as to manumit fuch as 
** were bduiid to their churches, or to the manors 
** which the church had gotten, and fo kept their 
« villeins ftiU/' 

But flaves and villeins were fecure from abfolute 
want. Seneca, fpeaking of mutual kindnefs be- 
tween mailers and flaves, fays,* " there arc fome 
•* ihings with which a mailer mud provide his flave, 
^* as food and clothing; but no one will call this 
^^ charity or kindnefs. Chryfippus fays, a flave is 
^< cmlj ^ perpetual fervant* Diogenes had a flave 
'* who ran away. J The matter was told ^vhere the 
*^ flave was to be foupd, but he would not be at the 
*^ pains to bring him back. ^ If Manes can live 
" independent of Diogenes,* faid the philofopher, *I 
** fliould be aftiamed not to be able to live indepen- 
^^ dent of Manes/ A family eilablifliment requires 
** great expenfe ; foodf is to be provided far many 
'* ravenous ftomachs, and clothing to be purchafed/* 

** In Arabia, where every man who is not a maftei?^ 
^^ is a flave, prompted by a regard for hrmfelf, as 
f^ well as by better motives, th^ flave is folicitous to 
*^ conciliate the regards of his matter; who, influenced 
** by the fame motives, is at equal pains to fecure the 
^^ attachment and fidelity of his flave. The former 

' * De Beneficiisy c. %%• % Seneca de TranquHlitate Animi, c S. 

t ^ The experience of ail ages and nations, I believe, demonflrates 
f* that the work done by flaves, though it appear to coft only their 
<< maintenance, is, in the endt the deareft of any,"— A. Smith, 
Wealth of Nations^ b. iii, c. ». ^ ' 
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<^ CQUata With conBdence oo the faithful fervke of the 
^^ latter, as be in his turn does on the care and kiad- 
<^ nefs of his miller, and that at any rate he fhaH 
** never feel the want of food and raiment/* 

While the fyftem of villenage gradually fuqk into 
decay^ the poor had recourfe to private charity for 
iapport. *' Though it appears, by the mirrour^ 
♦' that, by the common law, the poor were to be fuf« 
** tained by parfons, reftors of the church, and the 
•^ parilhipners, fo that none die for default of fufc 
** tenancej and though by the ft^utes of 12 R, IL 
** and 19 H. VII. the poor are direfted to abide 
** in the cities or towns where they are born, or f^ch 
** wherein they had dwelt for three years (which 
<^ feem to be the firft rudiments of pariih ^tkmentjs); 
^* yet till ftatute 27 H. VIII. I find no coqjpiilfory 
♦* method marked out fpr the purpofe, The mo* 
«* pafteries were at this time their jMrincipal refo»rqe ; 
^^ and among other bad cSt&$ which attended thefe 
^^ inftitutions^ it was not, perhaps, pqe'of the leaft, 
" that they fupported and fed a very numerous and 
** very idle poor^ wbofe fuftenance depended, upon 
^^ what was daily diftributed in alms ^t the gates of 
•* the religbu? houfes, Bpt upon the total diflb- 
<* lutk)Q of thefe, the inconvenience of thus encou- 
^^ raging the poor in habits of indolence s^nd beggary 
^^was quickly felt throughout the kipgdcHQ, wi 
** abundance of ftatutes were made in ihk reigoftof 
** Jienry VUI. and his children, for providing for 
^' the poor and impotent; which, the preaiDbles ta 
" fome of them recite, had of late years greatly in- 
" creafed. To provide in fome meafure for thfcfc 
^^ in and about the metropolis, Edward VL founded 
*' three royal hospitals } Chrift's and St- Thomas**, 
**for the relief of the impotent through infancy and 
^' ficknefs^ and Bridewell, for the puni0MP^< wi 
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^* eo^Ipyment of the vigorous and Idle. ^ Bot theft 
** were £ar from fufficient for ihe care of the poor 
•* throughout the kingdom at large; therefore, afte^ 
** many fruitlefs experixuents, by ftatute 43 flliza^ 
««beth, pvcrfeers of the poor were appoioied in 
" every parifh."* 

But if the exillence of the fyftem of flavery op 
villenage made the neceility of a fyftematic ^ftablifh-* 
xnent for the relief of the poor and impotent lefs 
urgent than it feems to have become upon the abo- 
lition of fuch pra&ices ; yet it is moft certain, that the 
poverty of freemen was,^ during the prevalence of 
both, very abundant, and various modes were 
adopted, in different countries and at different pe« 
nods, for its relief* 

The necoility for mutual aid exifts to a great; 
extent in the. moft uncivilized period. The fijccefs^ 
ful hunter imparts to the le£s fort^n^te Oivag^ a 
portion of the produce of the chafe. The earlieft 
hiftories of all nations exhibit various pictures. of 
wretchednefs dq>endeat upon charity : the maxi^ifi^ 
of the earlieft moralifts, the dogmas of the mioift^rs 
of every diverfity of rel^ion^^ the ordinances .of le-» 
giflatbrs, from the earlieft to the lateit periods,, faavQ 
been direfied to induce, to enjoin, tp impel, thofe 
who are bleffed with a fuperior fhare o^ the enjpy-. 
ments of life, to extend fuccour to the poor and 
the affliaed. 

Perhaps the bed recommendation of any feheme 
&r the advancement of any art or fcience, or of 
any focial advanuge, may be derived from a general 
view of former efforts direded to the fan^ end, and 
from exhibiting, (if poiUble,) in the fcbeme pro« 
pofed, the good preferved, which has. prpv9,tied in,* 
and been cooanzon to, prior plans and undertakings. | 
* Blakftone's Commentaries, b.i. c. 9^ p. 3^^. n. ■*■ i 
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the defers removed, and benefits fupplied, whfcb 
have relation to the original principles, but were un** 
attainable by means originally adopted. 

A (hort furvey of different maxims and means, 
adopted in various times and countries, for the relief 
of the poor, although we fliould difcover merely in- 
adequate views and abortive experiments, may point 
tb general principles, and poifibly guide to fome 
ttfeful and practical conclufion. 

Poor Lawsyand Exhortations to Ben^cence, 
of Moses. 

It is a beautiful charaAo'iftic of the law of Moies, 
that its foundation is natural affedion, which it con- 
tinually ftimuTates to good, and fupplies with bonds 
interwoven with every arrangement of focial life. 
The love of kindred, and the love of their common 
country, are fanflified and enforced with all the 
energy of holinefs. The decalogue confift^ of two 
ftrongly-niarked diviiions. The firft is direded to the 
fubjugation of felfi(hnefs, by elevating the mind of 
man to the contemplation of the great Spirit, the one 
pure God. The fecond commences by directing 
the benevolent affections to the neareft relative. 
• Servitude, as well as every other contraft^ h 
Hmited to the term of fix years. ** If thou buy 
^* a Hebrew fcrvant, fix years fliall he ferve thec^ 
^* and in the feventh, he fhall go out free for nothing* 
^* If he came in by himfelf, he fliall go out by him- 
" felf ; if he were married, then his wife fliall go 
*^ out wiih him. If his mailer have given him a 
^ wife, and flie have borne him fons and daughters, 
^^ the wife and her children fliall be her mailer's; 
^ and he fliall go out by himfelf." A maid fervant 
who remains unmarried, is alfo to be fet free with* 
out fiBoaey. Deut. xxi. 
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** At the end of every feven years, thou ffialt 
** make a releafe. Every creditor that leodeth 
" aught unto his neighbour, (hall releafe it : he (hall 
*' not exa£l it of his neighbour, or of his brother, 
*' bccaufe it is the Lord's releafe. Of a foreigner, 
*' thou mayelt exafl: it again; but that which is 
" thine with thy brother, thine hand (hall releafe ; 
*' io the end that there be no poor among you/* 
Deut. XV. I, &c. Our tranflation is, ^* fave when 
there is no poor " among you,'* which is not intelli- 
gible. The tranflation above, is accordingly given 
in the margin. The Greek is " Or/ if;c Bqoti tv cot 
tpSevigi^* andtheLatin, " Quia non eritin te egenus." 
f * For there (hall not be a poor man among you.*' 

In this fabbatic year all agriculture was to be 
fufptnded ; and all the fpontaneous produAs of the 
earth to be left to the poor, the orphan, and the 
ftranger. Exodus xxiii. lo. Alfp, Lev. xxv. 6. 
This , fallowing may poffibly have been fervi* 
ceable to the foil. The regulation certainly tended 
to form provident habits j for the maintenance of the 
population during this .year wholly depended on 
(lores previoufly provided ; and the habit of prof- 
peftive care might have been fecurity againft times 
.of dearth. 

The fiftieth year, called Jubilee or Yobel, bccaufe 
,it reftored every thing to its priftine ftate, provided 
alfo for the poor. " Ye fliall hallow the fiftieth 
•* year, and proclaim liberty throughput all the 
^^ land unto all the inhabitants thereof: it fhall be 
.** a jubilee unto you ; and ye fhall return every man 
^^ unto his poiTefEon ; and ye iball return every man 
*' unto his family.*' Thus conveyances in fee to a 
man and his heirs for ever were forbidden ; and 
freeholds were only transferable for a period of 
forty-nine years. Jews are likewife forbidden to 

c 
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fell themfclves as perpetual flaves ; but ib^ inay 
engage to ferve a ftranger till the year of the liUxt 
jubilee. This year always following a fabbatarian 
year, was a year of no produce ; and txtraordinary 
exertion was rcquifite to provide againft it. ** Ve 
** ftiall not fow, neither reap that which groweih of 
** itfelf in it. If thy brother be waxfcn poor, and 
•* hath fold away his pofleffion, atid have none tp 
** redeem it ; in the jubilee be fliall return to his 
« poffeffion.*' 

" If thy brother be waxten poor, and be fold tiilto 
*' thee, thou flialt not compel him to ferve thee as a 
^* bond fervant, but as an hired fervaut $ and be 
** (hall ferve thee unto the year of jubilee, and thdi 
*< fhall he depart from thee, both he and his dhilditen, 
«* &c. Moreover, of the children of the ftlrangers 
<^ that do fojoum amongft you, of ^hem fiiall ye 
^' buy, and of their families : and ye fhall take theik 
** as an inheritance for your children after you tb' 
** inherit them for a poffefEoli. They fhaH te your 
^* bondfraen for ever : but over your brethren thfc 
** children of Ifrael ye Jhall not rule with TigmitJ^ 
Leviticus xxi.* 

*« And if thy brother be waxen poor, and fallen 
** in decay with thee ; then thou ihalt relieve him : 
** yea, though he be a ftranger, or a fojourner ; that 
" he may live with thee. Take thou no ufury of him, 
•* or increafc ; but fear thy God j that thy brotter 
" may live with thee. Thou flialt not give him thy 
** money upon ufury, nor lend him thy viftuals fcfe 
*^ incrcafe. I am the Lord your God, which brougttt 

• On this point, Wilhelm Zcppcr, ii\ his Legum Mofaicarum 
Foretifium ETiplanatione^ obferves, "Though thefeciTil Jaws now 
" ceale, yet the moral principle remairis, that matters and raiftrcflcs 
" fliould be mild and gentle with their fervants; for fhall the condi- 
« tion of thofc, for whofe fake Christ died, be worfe than that of 
« thofc who lived before his blood was ihcd for all ?" 
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^* yoji forth out of the lap^ of Egypt, to give you 
^* the land of Canaan, and to be your God^'' 
J^evijticus xxi. 35> 36. ' 

This charge to charity, without ufurioixs referve, 
i^ delivered with peculiariblemnity, by the duplication 
5)f the admonition, and of the warning '*I ?ini 
^•* yourijop/' 

*• If rijere be a poor ipiin, of one of thy brethren 
^* — rihou (halt not harden tibjnc he^rt, nor fhut 
** ,thine hand* from thy poor J>rothcr : but thou 
*^ fhalt open thy hand wide unto bim, and {harlt 
9'^ ^uiely lend him fufficient jfor hi§ ncecl. jBeware 
A« th^t there l?e. not a. thought in thy wicked heart, 
^^ ffiying. The feyeuth year, the year of rele^fc is af 
•<* ha^d ; and tljiifle py^ be evil againft th^y poor 
'•'• :tii:other, and i^ipu giyefl: him nought ; and h? 
•^* cry Ainto the I^oRDagaioft thee: audit be fiu 
-^ unto thee. Thou ^fl^alt furely give him; and thine 
•^* l^eart fliall qot be grieved, when thou giveft unto 
y' |iim ; tb^caufe, that for this thing the Lord thy 
^* .GoD.fliall blefs thee in all thy works, and in aU 
** that thou putteft thine hand unto.* For the poor 
^'^^11 pey^r ceafe out of the la-nd : therefore I 
>'*.^p?opg9d thice,*fayjpg, thou (halt open thine hand 
** j»i<te unto ;thy brother, to thy poor, and to thy 
•^*ifleQ^y^ ip ^hy laijd.^ Deut. xv. 

^^ Mi^x 3k lajIRan ha^ paid his firil tithes to the 
•^ »{^i{^, he i^s obliged to fet aflde a fecond tenth, 
■**i.or>i?x^di%i|g€ it for an equivalent in money, with 
«^Sa{\^|litionjQf a^^fth part above the value; and to 
"^*:fcriQg|lM^i$p Jerufgiepi, and there make a feaft, 
•^^0^4 ^^'M% ibofi^^s bis .friends ^nd relatiops, the 
^^ parj^f^j^pd ijiel^eyifes,— ^w(?/4^r tithe was to be 

^^jJ^^^^y'^ff^^P^^^^^-^^^-^ the, former fentence: "There 
"^fl^^n^t bea po* maTi'iniongyou/' bV conlidering thofe worcts 
4^ impecatiy^^-rtLetAOt^the^poor.QOJouaue io.his.dii^reis. 
" C 2 
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fet by, every third year, and be confumed In 
'' feafts at home, to which they were obliged to 
** invite the Levites, the poor, fatherlefs, widows, 
" and ftrangers. Perhaps this tenth differed in 
*' nothing from the former, but only in this, that 
5* one was fpent at home every third year, and the 
*^ other at Jerufalem on tJie other two years, being 
** a kind of Euchariftical Agapse, which the Jews 
*• therefore called Moftier Oni, and the Greek 
** nTUKo^Bzocrvif the tenth of the poor/' Univ. 
Hift. vol. i. b. i. c. 7. 

Gleanings were to be left for the poor. ** When 
** ye reap the harveft of your land, thou {halt not 
** make clean riddance of the comers of thy field 
** when thou reaped, neither flialt thou gather any 
*' gleaning of thy harveft : thou (halt leave them 
" unto the poor, and to the ftranger. I am the 
*' Lord your God." Lev. xxiii. 22. '* And 
** thou flialt not glean thy vineyard, neither Ihalt 
" thou gather every grape of thy vineyard j thou 
** flialt leave them for the poor and ftranger. I am 
^^ the Lord your God/* 

The Eflenes, a philofophical feft among the Jews, 
are faid, by F. Jofcphus, to have governed all thefr 
afts in this life, with a conftant reference to another. 
*' Thefe men are defpifers of riches : it is a law 
** among them, that thofe who come to them muft 
** let what they have be common to the whole ordeFj 
*^ infomuch that among them all there is no ap- 
** pearance of poverty." In general, •* they do 
'* nothing, but according to the injunctions of their 
*' curators. Only thefe two things are done among 
*' them, at every one's own freewill ; which are, to 
'* aflift thofe that want, and to ftiew mercy. For 
" they are permitted of their own accord to afford 
«< succour to fuch a3 deferve it^ whet^ they ftand ia 
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** need i and to beflow food on thofc that are in dif- 
** trefs. But they cannot give any thing to their 
** kindred without the curators/' Wars of the 
Jews^ book ii« c. 8. 



iSkfstematic Beneficence in Ancient China. 
Confucius. Modem China. 

The Jefuits, who have tranflated into Latin the 
'* Maxims of Confucius,'* dedicated to Louis XIV., 
in the prefixed life, (late the philofopher to have been 
born 551 years before Christ ; and particularly 
extol his modefty; in profeffing that the doftrine 
which he delivers is not his own, but that of two 
admirable monarchs and legiflators, Yao and Xun, 
who lived fifteen hundred years before him. Thefe 
monarchs are faid to have devoted their lives to God 
and the poor ; ** ut cselo fervirent, et egentioribus 
** fubvenirent/* The hunger of my people is my 
hunger, faid Tao, and the fin of my people is my fin.* 

The foundation of good government, fays Con- 
fucius, is to be laid in the good conduA of domeftic 
affairs. For how fhall he exaft rectitude from 
fubje^s, who has never obfcrved, nor maintained it 
at home ? " If the king has honoured his parents, 
" and the elders of his relatives, at home 5 the exara- 
** pie of his obedience will influence his people, 
** and infure their reverence and fubjeSion. If the 

• The birth of Mofes is commonly faid to have been 13 71 years 
before Christ. The reign of Yao is 4337 A. C; fomewhat prior 
to the fuppofed period ot the eredlion of the Egyjptian pyramids. 
It is not impoffibie, that the wifdom, both of Moles and of Yao, 
might be derived from the patriarchal fount. It is alfo pofliblcy 
that the precepts of the Jewifli lawgiver may have found their way 
to China, before the days of Confucius, and have been blended 
with thofe of Yao and Xuo* 
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<< king be humane ihd cliiHtabte tdWal-^ tht 
** orphans and the helplefs of hih hbuflioia, his 
" people will imitate his condiifl, arid evctf onfe 
** will be a chcrifher of the infirm ind frittidlfeft.'^ 
P. 25. b. i. A note adds, " Chriftian Europe may 
** well admirt the ancient piety of thefe heathens/' 
Their books of oflSces make frequent mention of the 
praftice of Yao and Xun, arid indeed of other 
monarchs, to change their drefs of folemnity, after 
the offering of facrifices, and to go abbrit amongft 
thofc who were infirm from age, affording therii, vriih 
their own hands, various kinds of aid : Nor was thi* 
aiSftance confined merely to the aged, for it i^ 
exprefsly faid to have been extended to all the 
wretched, to widows, to orphans, the dumb^ the 
blind, the maimed, and the difeafed. ** Let this rule 
^* be the mcifure for your coridu£l to others. Re- 
*^ member what you wifli othciis to do towai^s you, 

* * or what you wiih them riot to do, they each ted 
** all wifti you to do, or not to do, towards them» 
*^ What you condemn in your fuperiors, do not td 
** your inferiors ; what you have noted hateful in 
" your predcceffors, let not your fucceffors find 
" caufe to blame in you ; what you blame in thofe 
** on your right, do not to thofe on your left. In 
*' a word, do not to another, what you would not 
*' that he fhould do to you, A prince, obferving 

* * this rule, will have one heart and one foul with 
** his people : he will be more juflly ftiled their 
-" father, than their Lord/' P. a6. 1. i. *• Let 
'^ a monarch limit his expenditure, taking away 

^ fuperfiuous and ufelefs occafions of wafte. But 
^ let him be bountiful to his fubjefts, who need his 
^ aid, extending a paternal care, raifing the afflidted 
• in want, in hunger, in ficknefs, or other cala- 
' mity : fo fhall his fubjefts venerate' aind love 'him 
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« as a father/' P. 4. 1. ii. Cza Cam, ? difciple of 
Confucius, confults him^ whether the piety or virtue 
of a rich maa is to be eftimated according to hi$ 
alm^. " It is not virtue,'* fays Confucius, " unleft 
•^ the principle or motive of aSion be holinefs/' 
** That fanftity, charity, or piety, which I require, 
*• O my difciple, is a fixed habit or affeftion of the 
** mind, confonant with reafon, whereby a man 
•* wholly fubjugatcs all felfifli feelings, and becomes 
** ever anxious for the good of others ; identifying 
** the good of his neighbour with his own, rejoicing 
•* in his profperity, and grieving for his advcrfity, as 
.** if it happened to himfelf. This was the aim of 
** Yao and Xun ; yet they owned that their efforts 
*^ were unequal to the accomplilhment of this great 
*• purification." 

From thefe remarkable fcntences it fufiiciently 
appears, that a confiderable revenue was applied to 
the relief of the infirm and needy in China in the 
earlieJl times ; and the principles of charity were 
well underftood. 

Barrow eftimates the population of modern China 
at three hundred millions, allowing two hundred and 
fifty-fix perfons to a fquare mile. They are fubjeft 
to dreadful famine's, by which *' a whole province is 
" fometimes half depopulated ; wretched parents are 
" reduced, by imperious want, to fell or deftroy their 
" offspring, and children to put an end, by violence, 
" to the fufferings of their aged and infirm parents/* 
Thefe calamities he attributes, among other caufes, to 
thedivifion of land to all, that all may barely provide 
for thcmfelves the articles of firft neceflfity for fubfift- 
ence. ** There are no great farmers who flore their 
" grain, to throw into the market in feafons of fcarcity* 
" In fuch feafons the only refource is that of the 
^ government opening its magazines : this is feldom 
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** adequate to the wants of the people." ** Although 
*' in China the public law be not cftablifhed, of the 
"/W trium liberorum, by which every Roman ci- 
'* tizen. having three children, was entitled to certain 
" privileges and immuniiies ; yet every male child 
*' may be provided for, and receive a ftipend, from 
** the moment of his birth, by his name being en- 
*' rolled on the military lift." This may, perhapSj^ 
be not only a convenient mode of eafing the burthen 
of large families tp the poor, but may likewife 
prove to be the mpft efFeftual and leaft oppreffive 
method of raifing recruits for fleets and armies. 

M. De Paw, fpeaking of the Jefuiis* account of 
the Chinefe population, obferves, •* II faut que le 
*' P. Parenin fe foit convaincu, pendant le fejour 
•* qu* i\ a fait a la Chine, que la fureur.de mutiler 
*' le3 enfants eft encore plus commune qu*on ne 
** pourroit le croire; puifqu* il tache d'explique^ 
** par la comment Polygamie peutetre si fort en 
*^ vogue dans un pays ou il ne nait certainement 
** pas plus de filles que de gar9ons. (Lettres Edi- 
•' fiantes, 26 Receuil.) Mais corame prefque tous 
♦* Jes enfants qu'on y etouffe, qu'on y jette dans les 
** rivieres, ou qu'on porte a la voirie, font dcs filler, 
^ *' cela laifle fubfifter la difficulte dans fa force; car 
** enfin on y maffacre plus d*individus du fexp 
** fcminin qu'on n'y cbatre de males. — II y a a la 
^' Chine line multitude d'hommes qui vivent dans Ip 
♦* celibat ; on y compte plus d*un million de moines 
** dont la plupart sont Mendians, & dont il n'y a 
<*aucun qui foit marie: les voleurs qui inondent les 
*« provinces n'ont pas de famille : enfin les maitres ne 
" permettcnt pas le mariage aux efclaves, et le nombre 
*^ des efclaves eft tres grand.'* 

JBarrow calculates that near nine thoufand infants 
are annually deftroyed in Pekin alone. * * It is 
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** probable that extreme poverty and hopelefs in- 
** digence, the frequent experience of direfql famines, 
•* and the fcenes of mifery and calamity occafioned 
•* by them, afting on minds whofe affeftions are not 
** very powerful, induce this unnatural crime, which 
" common cuftom has encouraged, and which is dot 
** prohibited by pofitive law. Almoft all the in- 
** fants that are expofed are females, who are the* 
** leaft able to provide for therafelves, and the leaft' 
'* profitable to their parents; and the praftice is 
*^ moft frequent in crowded cities, where not only 
** poverty more commonly prevails, but fo many* 
** examples daily occur of inhumanity, of fumraary* 
** punUhments, afts of violence and cruelty, that the' 
** mind becomes callous, and habituated to fcenes' 
** that once would have (hocked, &c.** 

** How weak in reality muft be the boafled filial 
•* affcftion of the Chinefe for their parents, whor 
" fcruple not to be the murderers of their owit 
** children. Filial piety among them may be rather 
** confidered in the light of an ancient precept, car- 
** tying with ?t the weight of pofitive law, than the . 
^'effeftof fentiment.*' 

** I am informed, that foundling hofpitals do exift 
**'in China, but that they are on a fmall fcale, being 
** raifed and fupported by donations of individuals; 
" and their continuance is, therefore, as precarious as 
^* the wealth of their charitable founders." — Travels 
in China, c. iv. 

The allotment of fmal! por/ions of land, by way 
of or in lieu of poor- rates, appears lo promote a 
kind of ftarving induftry, which co operates, with the 
cuftom of infanticide, to force the growth of a moft 
wretched population. Charity can never thrive 
amidft cuftoms, againft which reafon^ not lefs than 
humanity, revolts. 
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dharity c$nonjf$t other ancient and modern 
Asiatics. 

The bcft maxims and regulatio»$ of civU polity 
of the ancient Egyptians may, probably^ be incor- 
porated with the laws of Mofes. '* Their laws sure 
^ highly commended by Strabo and Diodorus ; and 
** it is none of the lead commendations of ifaem, that 
** Solon and Lycurgus borrowed fo many of their 
^' conditutions from them, and for the prudent ma^ 
^ nagement of their government; as the continuance 
^ of their ilate fo long in peace and quietneis is ^n 
^ invincible demonftration of it; fo the report givea 
•* of them in fcripture adds a further teftimony to it, 
^ for therein the King of Egypt is called * the fon 
•^ of the Wise.* Isaiah xix. 1 1. Moses, probably, 
-•* excelled the moft renowned of the Grecian phu 
** lofophers in that very learning wherewith they 
^^ made fo great a noise in the world, which was 
"originally Egyptian; as is evident in the wboW 
** feries of the Grecian philofophers, who went, age 
*' after age, to Egypt to get fome fcraps of that 
" learning there, which Mofes could not but have 
** full meals of, becaufe of his high place, great 
*' intereft, and power in Egypt.*' Stillingfleet^s 
Orig. Sacrte, b. ii. s. ?• 

The laws and maxims of religion delivered to the 
Perfians by Zerdufht or Zoroafter, in the days of 
Gufhtafp or Hyftafpes, or of Darius his fon, about 
£ve hundred years before Christ, were clearly 
borrowed from the Jewifh code. Zerduiht appears 
10 have been a :pupil, aflbciate, or fervant, of ibme 
Jewifli prophet or prieft, probably of Ezra. The 
m^fs of lingular extravagance, entitled ^endavefta, 
tranflated into French from the ancient lap^qa^e by 
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Molilletit* Anqiietil du Pcrroo, although *ery cu- 
f idd^i fo^ms kk calculated to procure refped for 
the name of Zoroaftcr, than the abridgement of his 
ddftfinci in modern Perfian, called the Sad-der, 
tfaftflat^ into Latin by Mr. T. Hyde.* The ex- 
hortations to charity are frequent, but often accom- 
panied ivith fatitaftic qualifications. The work is 
ditided ittto one htindred chapters or gates, as the 
hm^ Sad*der imports. Gate ^i. « It is the duty 
*• of the religious ^t all meal times to feed the faith- 
** ful, that Is to fay, the virtuous and pious, but not 
** tte Vitrou^ ^ for it is m priiiciple of the true religion, 
^ th^t td feed the hungry, with a pious motive, is an 
^ aA of high Hliferit, if goodnefs id others, and not 
*' fin, be thereby promoted." 

Oatb 55. " Whfen you e^t bread, fet apart three 
^ tiiouthtttte for the dogs ; and whea your bread is 
**caiten, give thefe tnot^fels !to a dog, and beat him 
** riot ; for of all the poor creatures through land • 
** or fea, ndfte is poorer thati a dog.** 

Gate 25. "Abftaiti frofli immodera?te fafting; 
** fot to be Without fdod from momiag to tiight is 
^ not good, nor preferred by religion ! Our if*ft4ng 
" cofififts in this^ to abftaifi from fin." 

The latt<^r has a pkimaefs of good feifc, ^ mhidh 
feems to belong to a ftruilure <i( different charaSet 
from thaft oif the former gate.^ 

Amottg the precepts of Zerduflit, relative to thfc 
Katies off priefts, enumerated ia the Anciefft ^Jtiiverfal 
4iJftory, Vol. ii. b. ^, p. 79, k tihe fcUowing : 
** Me (the 'prieft) is to take the layman*i5 tirine, i. e. 
"the tenth of ril that fee has, IjUfnc^ t©lhis^oW!i 

* Vfeteruih Terfarata eowra^Ue Magortrm fiber $ad-liav ff^ 
•terprete ThomaHyde, S. T. D. Ling^Hebr. in Unm Oxoo. Prof. 
"Reg. &c. A colle<ftion of Canons andPreccpts df Zerdulhtj made 
^aDefhir, dr'High-ftidS^ ioiretfe. 
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'*'ufc; for he is toconfiderhimfclf as tbealmoner of 
*' God, who makes ufe of him only todifpenfe to the 
** poor the tribute paid by the rich.** 

In the Alcoran, recommendations of charity occur 
frequcnt^y. The following is an entire chapter, 
the J 1 7th. 

" What thinkeft thou of him who denieth the 
•' future judgment as a falfehood ? It is he who 
*' pufheth away the orphan, and ftirreth not up others 
** to feed the poor. Wo be unto thofe who pray^ 
*' and who are negligent at their prayer; who play 
*' the hypocrite, and deny neceffaries to the needy .'^ 

In chap. 4. ** Serve God ; fliew kindnefs unto 
** parents, and relations, and orphans, and the poor^ 
" and your neighbour who is of kin to you, and alfo 
"your neighbour who is a ftranger. We have 
** prepared a fliameful punifliment for unbelievers, 
** who bcftow their wealth in charity to be obferved 
" of men." 

Chap. 76. " The juft (hall drink of a cup of 
" wine, mixed with the water of/ Cafur (or cam- 
" phor^, a fountain whereof the fcrvants of God 
*' (hall drink. Thefe give food unto the poor, and 
*^ the orphan, and the bondman^ for his fake; 
*' faying, we feed you for God's fake only, we 
*' defire no recompenfe from you, nor any thanks* 
*' Wherefore God fliall reward them with a gardep, 
"and filk garments^ and youths, which ihall con- 
^' jtinue for ever in bloom, ihall go round to attend 
*' them; and they iliall be adorned with bracelets of 
*^ filver ; and their Lord ihall give them to drink of a 
" pure liquor, &c.** Koran, by Sale. 

Preliminary Difcourfe, fee. 4. " Kalif Omar 
**£bn Abd'al Aziz ufed to fay, that prayer carries 
" us half way to God, failing brings us to the door 
''of his palace^ and almf procure us admiilioa. 
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^* Hafan, the fon oF Alf, and grandfon of Moham- 
med, is related to have thrice in his life divided 
hisfubftance equally between himfclf and the poor, 
and twice to have given away all he had. 
Alms, according to the prefcriptions of the Ma- 
**hommedan law, are to be. given of five things: 
•* I. ofcatlle, 2. of money, 3. of corn, 4. of fruit, 
** 5. of wares fold. Of each of thcfe a certain 
^'portion is to be given in alms, being ufually 
one part in forty, or two and a half per cent. 
"But no alms are due for them, unlefs they amount 
^*to a certain quantity or number, nor until a man 
**has been in poffeffion of them eleven months/* 

In modern Perfia* religious beggars appear to 
abound, encouraged by general indolence, ignorance, 
and fuperftition, 

Mr. Morier, in hrs Journey through Perfia, &c, 

fays, ** A circumftance connected with the more per- 

** manent fuperftitions of Perfia occurred during the 

*' firft part of our ftay at Bufliire. A derveifh 

*' fettled himfelf for many days at the door of the 

** afliftant rcfident's houfe, and did not quit it till 

*^ he had extorted from the envoy a donation of ten 

** rupees, Thefe men wander from place to place, 

^* and, as their demands are fanftioned by long 

'** ufage, they levy, wherever they go, their efta- 

** blifced dues. Mr. Bruce told me, that on his 

** firft arrival a derveifh came 10 hiip, and alked him 

" the fum of ten piaflres; he was refufed, but he 

'*' perfifted that he would not depart till he (hould 

<* receive it. He accordingly ftaiioned himfelf at 

. ♦ Lci Afiktiques derancerent Ics autres peoples. lis eurent Its 
premiers des cfpeces d'hopitaux, qu'on nomma Maraflins. Rhazet 
ctoita latetede celui de Bagdad; Sabur £ba Schaled en dirigeoitea 
chef UD autre; excepte les yoyageurs ec indigene, les niaJades 
B^cto^D' admis qu' eo payant.— AiUgazio Encycl. Juillet xSij. 
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•^ the door, and comraeDced his conjariog, crpng 
** Hag, Hag, Hag, onceafiogly for days and nights, 
^' till be had worked himfelf up into a frenzy, ia 
•^ which his cries became quite horrible. To get 
*^ rid of the noifance^ Mr. B. was glad at laft to pay 
" the price which his tormentor originally charged. 
''Mr. Manefty, the Eaft-India Company's refideot 
^'acBuflbrah^ was attacked mcM-e formidably, an4 
^* defended himfelf with more perfeveranc^ |>iit 
*^ M^thout bettea* faccefs. A derveiih aikcd for one 
'^ hundred piaftres, and being of courie xc;fuied, 
**icttled himfelf at the door, andxem^i^ned th€;irexwo 
^* years; when Mr. M* was forced to yields iiud he 
^' paid the fum required. Lord Teigomoptby is aa 
'^ mterefting paper in the Afiatic Reievches, vot jnr. 
** p. 334, mentions a fimilar cuftom, (Sitting J)hfnQa) 
^ in a di&rent teligious order, firabmios, e3^ m 
^^ Calcutta, have been known to obtam chariqr pr 
^^fuhfiftencerfrom the Hindoo^ bgr poftii^ tbeii- 
'^^fehffls before the door of their bou$e% with a 
'^'dedafedirefdlution to remain .theine until tbeir ft^ 
^ ^ Itcitations ihould be granted. The idigioufS inen^- 
^^dicants of India have ibmetimes offeoibM in ^ 
** body x)f^ve thouland m»/'— A Joqmey thropgh 
flsvfia^ i&c by J^mies Morier, ^sfq. 

iPowrty was anobjed oftcarly legiilative nptkein^ 
india. The maxims 2jpd regulatioi^ K^(tin^>tf 
i(as m the Zcndavefta) die mixed with la^ftts^gserfai^ 
aago of iiiperftitious mummie^y. See ,the l^w^s of 
ffllenu, fonofBrabma^ in the wocks of 3ir %W.iJonc^ 
:tcL viii. on the mixed daffB§, and (times of diftceii. 
43. **The following races of Clhatriyas,. by their 
*' ' omfflion of holy rites, and by feeing np iSraiKnans, 
^^have gradually funk ,among men to.^e Lowcft ^ 
'^ the four ciaffes: Paund^racas, P(su:ada^, i£ah|ai[Si^ 

&c. All thofe men who fprungfrom the ffiautby 
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*« the arm, the thigh, and the foot of Brahma, but 
•* who -became outcasts by having neglefted their 
'• duties, are called Dafyus, or plunderers* Their 
•^ abode muft be out of the town. Their clothed 
'* muft be the mantles of the dead." [This feems to 
be an ex po/i fa£lQ denunciation, defcribing thd 
cxifting ftate of the poor at tlie time.] *' Their 
•* diflies broken pots. They mu'ft roam from place 
** to place. Let food be given to them in pot{herds,^ 
** not by the hands of the giver. Let them not 
" walk by night in cities.^* 75, ** Giving to th^ 
** poor is among the. fix prefcribed afts of the first- 
" born clafs/* The Leviie, the Deftour, and the 
©nihman, have, doub.tlefe, a comtaon origift, . 96^ 
** A man of the loweft clafs, who through covetou'f- 
" nefs lives by the afts of the higheft, kt the ting 
'«« inftantly banifli.*' loi. ** Should a Brahmai^, 
** afflifted, and pining through want^of food, chodfe 
** rather to remain fixed in the path of his own duty, 
** than, to adopt the praftice of Vaisyas, lie may 
*^ recferye gifts from any perfon whatever; forlby no 
*' facred rule can [t be (hewn that abfohite purity ^aa 
•* be fullied/' 104. *^ Hewho receives food, when 
**his life could not otherwife be fuftaincd, from any 
"•^ man whatever, is no more tainted by fin than the 
^ fubtH sether by mud.** But, 109. ^* Among the 
^/a€ts generally difapproved, namely, accepting 
^ -prefents from low men^ &c. ; tlje receipt of pre- 
^^feiits is the meancft hi this world, andthe moft 
*•* bbmed 'ih a Brahman after his prefent life." Tdt 
in the next chapter on penance it is faid, '** Thefe 
"** nine (defcrrptions bf) Brahmans (in fickness, on 
'^* ajoutney, »defiring to maintain parents or a ^prc* 
*«*cepior,»&c.) let mankind cotifider as virtuous men- 
** dic^nts, called Snatacas; and to -relieve their -wants, 
•*ict'gif» of cattle or gold beprefented to them in 
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** proportion to their learning.*' On (Economickf. 
190. *' A twice-born man (a Brahman), void of true 
" devotion, and not having read the Veda, yet eager 
** to take a gift, finks down together with it, a« 
f^ with a boat of ftonc in deep water/* 226. " Let 
*' each wealthy man continually perform the facred 
*' rites : if he meet with fit objefts of benevolence, 
^' let him conftantly beftow gifts on them, both at 
" facrifices and confecrations, to the bed of his 
** power, and with a cheerful heart.** 228. *' Such 
** a gift, how fmall foever, bellowed on requell, 
f* without grudging, paffes to a worthy objeft, who 
*' will fecure the giver from all evil.*' 236. " Let 
** not a man be proud of his rigorous devotion ; 
** having made a donation, let him never proclaim itj 
** by proclaiming a largefs, its fruit is deftroyed.*' 

Maxims and Regulations^ relative to Poverty and 
Charity J in Ancient Greece. 

Individuals differ greatly in capacity, in quick- 
Befs of fenfibility, in power of attention, and confe- 
quently in acquirement. Nations differ no lefs in 
thefe, and other phyfical and moral qualities. But 
thefe are differences of degree, not of kind. The 
fame circumftances, at different periods, and in diffe- 
rent countries, will generally be found to operate as 
caufes nearly in the fame manner. Similar events 
excite fimilar emotions ; (imilar wants lead to the 
adoption of fimilar expedients. The moral maxims 
which. fympathy has approved in China or Peru will 
hardly be alien to the bofom of an Engliihman. 
Want and infirmity belong to man in all ftages of 
fociety. InftinAive fympathy, and probably fomc 
faint traces of primitive revelation, or ' fupematural 
inflrufiion, prompt all men to devife means for their 
relief. Some barbarians are faid to deftroy the 
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lick and decrepit, to fave them from the fatigs df 
wild beads. Men opprcffed by famine have agreed 
to facrifice a part of their number to preferve the 
remainder. But fuch inftances of defperate extre- 
mity afford no generally applicable exception to the 
obferved influence of focial fympathy, A fimilafity 
of inftitutions, having relation* to circumftances com- 
mon to all nations, might be cxpefted to occur - la 
each, even if facred writings, and common tradition^ 
did not point to a common origin. 

A moft aocient law of the Athenians commands* 
charity to ftrangers. It is referred to Buzyges, who 
firft taught the ufe of the plough. The temple of 
the Eumenides, and that of Minerva, and another 
confecrated to Thefcus, afforded afylum to diftrcffed 
ftrangers. In the market-place, was an altar to 
Mercy .f It is noticed by Diodorus Siculus, in a fine 
fpeech of Nicolaus, an aged Syracufan, pleading 
againfl a propofal of Diocles to flaughter the Athe- 
nian generals their prifoners in cold blood, and con- 
trary to the faith of their capitulation. The ora- 
tion contains many pathetic paflages, recommending 
mercy towards the afflifted. *' Let not this praife be 
*' denied to your country, O Syracufans! wherever 
** its glory (hall be recorded amongft mortals, that 
** you have vanquiChed the Athenians not only by 
** your arms, but by your clemency. It will thus 
•* appear, that they who boaft their fuperiority in 
** civilization to all others, are efpecially beholden 
** to your benevolence ; and that the nation which 
** firft confecrated an altar to mercy, found mercy 
** itfelf in thiscity of Syracufans.'* Diod. Sic. Bib. 
Hift. J. xiii. p. 559* This altar is faid to have 

* Kotftfutf x»T» rof ptov v^otros i vtifot* 

S» Pctith Leges Attica^ p. SS* SS7* 

f AOwmtts iitf m ayo(a*-^xeti Zhiwfiwi^sfm Pausantoi* 

D 
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been foonded by the defcendaots of Hercolet. It 
is noblf defcribed by Sratius, in lines which may be 
vi(hed to have proceeded frotn the pen of Virgil, that 
they might be more familiarly known. 

Urbe fiiit medil, nulli conceflk potentum» 

Ara Dttun ; mitts pofitit.cIemeDtta fedeniy 

£t miferi fecdre facram. Sine fuppltce ottm|ua% 

Ilia noTO ; nulla damiiaf it vota repulsa. 

Aoditi quicunque rogant ; no^efque didgue. 

Ire datum, et foKs numen placare qoerelis. 

Nulla autem effigies ; nullt conceflk metalioy 

Forma Dos ; mentes habitare et pe^ora gaudef < 

Semper haoet trepidos. Semper locus horret cgetris 

Cstilnis ; igootc tantum felictbus arse, TM. lit. x«« 

Moft facred mid the facred city (lands 
An ancient altar* raised by Merck's hands. 
Ko God of high Olympus gites it name ; 
HallowM by woe, by woe 'ad? anc'd to fame. 
Wretches from wretches catch the cheering fbundy 
Proclaim its praife, and throng the (brine around. 
Vainly by none is earneft prayer preferred ; 
£ j;y[>tian, Greek, the free, the flaYC, is heard. 
By night, by day, unchecked the crowd appears» 
Groans are their ofiPring^, their libations tears. 
Before no form of Hone or bronze they bow } 
A God of fpirit hears the foul-fi aught vow. 
A God, whofe aid no gilded gifts can lure ; 
His favour'd (hrine, the hallow'd heart and pure. 
Here misVy only bends ; the calm and gay 
Know not the faHe» its TOt'riesy or their way. 

Here the diftreiTed of various defcriptions, Grangers 
and fugitive ilaves, afiembled, where facrifice wag 
ciFered at the public expence, #6fa ret StiiAoreX^.^ 
The Athenian law was particularly indulgent to 
Haves. They might at any time become free, by 
paying a known ranfom : they might fue their 
matters for cruelty, and compel them by law to 
part with them to others. Freed flaves were bound 
to affifl their proflates, 'Tr^ogjcclrig or patron -, who, 
on their failure, might fue them in an adlion, called 

^ Canuaentaries iQ Pedt. Leges Atucos^ p. 9. DittOj p. 1 7S. z 79* 
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Jixi; (tTToglettnov. He, on his part, was bound to aid 
them in didrefs. 

Hofpitality to diftreffed ftrangers was the boafl: 
of Grecian cities at all periods ; and no doubt was 
much abufed by rambling mendicants- Even in the 
days of Homer, their tales Were heard with diftruft, 
but their wants were relieved with readincfs. 

Small is the faith the Pnnceand Queen afcribe. 

Replied £umsu$« to the wandering tribe ; 

For needy ftransers ftill to flattery fly. 

And want too oft betrays the tongue to lie.* OtL h, xiv*, ij^s* 

AntinSus, the fuitor, obfenres, 

Inoajgh of thefe onr Court already gracei 

Qf giant ftomach and of famifh'd hce. t* xviL 455* 

From all thou begg^ft, a bold audacious flave \ 

Nor all .can g^veibmuch as thou canft craye. $i$* 

But UlyiTes replies. 

The God^ a(Rr t the pooi'-. 
Andfomeof the Court obferve, 

What if, in this low difguife. 
Wander, perhaps, fome mmate of the fkies. 
They, curious oft of mortal anions, deign, 
In forms like thefe, to round the earth and roiiin ; 
Juft and urt^ufb recording in their mind. 
And with iure eyes infpeSing all ma&kind.f $to» 

Maffingcr, in the Virgin Martyr, probably without 
a thought of Homer, has, 

" Look on the poor 
<• With gentle eyes, for in fuch habits often 
** Angels defire an alms." 

* Ulyfles remarks, p. xS, 

t Otid introduces Jupiter declaring, 

Summo delabor Olympo, 
£t Deut humana luftro iiib imagine terra$. 

Metam^L L%%%* 
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Eumscus fays. 

It ncTcr was our guife 
To flight the poor, or aug[ht humane defpife; 
For Jove unfolds our hofpitable door ; 
'Tis Jove that fends the ftrauger and the poor. B. xh. 6s* 

The ancient Greeks had temples to Zeus Xenius, 
Jupiter, the ftranger's friend, and Apollo Theoxe- 
nius ; and facred rights are mentioned, inftituted by 
Caftor and Pollux Theoxenia, to fuftain bofpicality 
to (Irangers* Plato admonifhes to protect ftrangers' 
of all kinds, rificavj^g ^sviov Atet, in honour of Jove, 
the proteftor of all.* At Athens and Sparta, there 
were public officers, called proxeni and projlata^ who 
provided ^r^;r^/7/j for newcomers. Xenophon, iifhis 
Anabafis, mentions feveral cities which fent xenia^X 
or provifions, for the retreating Greeks': I. 5 and 6» 
Public eftablifliments ,for the reception of ftrangeris 
in Crete, called andreta oxfyffttia^ withfleeping apart- 
ments called icotji^i^ny^/ix, are mentioned by Athenasus; 
zxxAphyditia^ and copides^ and mela^ of afimilarnature, 
among the Laceda^monians.f Paufanias meations 

And wandering for the fame purpofe with Mercury % 

Immenfa eft finemq; potentia ccdt 
Non habet. 

Jupiter hue fpecie mortali, cumque parentc 
Venit Atlantiadet* 

Milie domos adiere ; locum requiemq; petentes, 
Miile donoos daufere ferae \ tamco una recepit.] 

metamm /. S. ^|. 

* Hfos yap Aiof ustv awa^s, 

St/Mi Ttf vTvy6t n. S. 38; 

{ See Gulielmi Stuckii Antiquitatet ConTiTiale^, 1. i. p. 90. 

Kbu ^tnu Aics veXAfti rifAXi Km (AtyaXat. 

Plutarch de exsiU 

t The public repafts were called by the Cretans andrehf but 
the Lacedemonians ftyled them pbyditia^ either from their ten* 
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tbe temple of jSlfculapius at EpidauruSy as a kind 
of medical eftablifliraent, to which the fick reforted, 
apparently, indeed, rather for divine than human 
aid. But it feems that women who came pregnant, 
were not allowed to lie in there ; nor was there any 
fhelter, in which the dying might be received ; and 
the grove of the God was not allowed to be 
polluted by death : but in the days of Paufanias,t 
one Antoninus, a man of fenatorial rank, raifed 
buildings there for thefe purpofes. '^ The poor,'* 
faysMenander, " are always deemed to be under the 
*' fpecial proteftion of the Gods." 

Stobaeus has made a large colle£lion of complaints 
on poverty, and of confolations under it, from nu- 
merous Greek writers. *' A poor man,** fays Di» 
philus, '* i.s of all the happieft ; no apprehenfion of 
•• change for the worfe can torment him/' " O 
•* wretched poverty," fays Theognis, *' why, fitting 
^^ on my Ihoulders, doft thou debafe my body and 
•• myfouL" HequotesPhimios, a daughter of Calli- 

dency to friendfhip and mutual benevolence, phsdltta being ufed 
inftead of philltta^ or elfe from their teaching frugality and par- 
fimony, which the word pbeido fignifies. There were fifteen 
perfons to a uble, or a few more or Icl's. Each of them was obliged 
to contribute monthly about a bufhei of meal» eight gallons of 
wine, five pounds of cheefe, two pounds and a haltof figs, and a 
little money, to buy fiefh and fifh. If any of them happened to 
offer a facnfice of firft-fruits, or to kill venifon, he fent a part of it 
to the public table. Plutarch^ Life bf Lycurgus. 

Cratinus, in Athenseus, fays, txn 

All comers feafted nobly in the Copia. 

i A. D. 170. Antoninus appears not to have been a chrif^iati, 
for he built temples to Hygeia, and to ^fculapius, and ApoUo. 

Ccrinthiaca^ lib* i/« p* 135* 

^Aif. yofAJ^ovd* 01 vir^s run Otuu 

M^nander^ in Siohcoj term. 93. 
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crates, a writer on female temperance. ^^ If a poor 
^^ man reafon thus with himfelf. If I marry and fall 
^^ fick, how (ball my wife be maintained ? I would 
** advife him not to marry/' 

Although it was confidered as a facred dnty to 
aiBn flrangers in diftrefs, yet idlenefs and voluntary 
mendicity were, throughout all antiquity, fufficiently 
fcandalous. Under the almoft military difcipline of 
Sparta, all were employed, and all were publickly 
fed. In Egypt, by the laws of Athens, and of 
other Grecian cities, a man was pronounced unfit 
to live, who was not ufefully employed. ♦ Yet the 
infirm poor were in no danger of flarving, nor were 
they under an abfolute necefity pf feckin|; precarious 
fupply from cafual charity. Every man of prqjerty 
had a number of poor dependents cdikdfelata^ 
JJeXccat^ or Qiil^Cf fimiiar to the clUntes of the 
Romans; the patron was either pro/iafes or ipi* 
trofos: the latter fecms to be a patron of fuperior 

* 4 ^lian I. Ckanthesy the flbic philofopher^ is fdid to have 
been brought to trial before the Areopagus, for. living in idlenefs) 
and to have been acquitted, upon proof that he worked fometimet 
for a gardener, and fometimes for a woman who was a baker. 
DLLacrt, 7. 

The ^pyt^s A/xn was very fevere : by the laws of Draco, idlenefs 
was punifhed with death. Aflave>^ho would not work, might ftarvc* 
Mi}c{</ya/ afyof rfs^a* otxiTfiv, Petit, Com* in Lf^.Alt* 18^. 

Plato ofLcnvs^ b. 1% Let no one be a beggar in cur city ; but 
if any one (hall undertuketo do fo, collecting a hvchhood by vain 
fupplications, let the overfters of the market drive him from 
the maiket ; the cfficers of police ficm theiireetsof the city. Let 
the couniry n.agillrates drive him from the countiy, even beyond 
our holders, that the itaie may be purged of iuch an animal for ever. 

Ifocrates declaiming againil democratic anarchy, and extolling 
the ai cient fidniiniiliatfcn of tl e rcpuLhc, lu the days of Solon, 
obieivcs, tl at ihen no ere was in dargcr oiilarving, no one brought 
(hanie on tl.e <i\y, b^ bgging cl fofleis in tl e Itreets; but nowy 
he adds, iht ci^virg ptoi txcttd in number thole who pcfieis the 
means of fubliiiencc. J/c(. Orat. Areofag. 
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cfaa?after.^ If a man lofl: his patron, he might (eek 
another fcryice, or fell himfclf as a flave. Bj a lawf 
againft the expofure of children at Thebes, parents 
who could not maintain their ofFspring were com- 
manded to bring them to the magiftrates, who 
fiiould rear fuch children as public flaves.j; Slaves 
of the public, engaged in public works, appear to 
have been numerous in all ancient ftates* Mem 
falling into poverty from infirmity, which rendered 
it impoiSble to engage in fervile occupation, might 
obtain public relief. Suidas fays, '* thofe who were 
** approved by thefcnate, were allowed daily two 
*^ oboli ; fomefay only an obolus ; but Philochorus 
** fays, nine drachma a month/* Sacred feafts 
were numerous : in the beginning of every month, 
feafts of Hecatc§ were placed in the ftreets for the 
poor. At the Panathena?a, every Athenian colony 
contributed an 'ox. Feafts of Thefcus gave occa- 

* Petit. Com. in Leges Atticas, 'p. itu 
i JElikn, Y. Hift. i. iL c 7* 

t i£icliinesy amidft inTedllves againd Demoflhentes* mentions 
t ceremony in which the children of thofe who had died in battle^ 
having been educated at the public expenfe, were prefented in 
consplete armour (at full age) to the people in the Theatre of 
Bacchus. A herald proclaimed^ that in return for their education 
at t^ie publif coft, clothed in their panoply, they were ready to 
follow the fieps of their fathers, to glory or death, for their country. 

tx97ft/rlf TO ie«AA<roy Kififvy(/t,tc xai Wi^sTfi^jrlixcirurof Vfos aftrtm^ &C. 
Kftra KTHII4>nNT02:, ruf flr«AdU4vy Furo^nrv ^070/. Foi, Hm 
Stepk. p, 75. 

§ Arifiophaoes' Plmiis. Cambet-laod's Tranflation, p. 304. 

Ch-emes, " You netd only confult Hecate, to know whether 
** wealth or poverty be preferable. She will tell you that the rich 
** fend her every month a fuppcr, but that the poor Hoatcb it away» 
*' before it is iaia upoo the abk." 
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lion to public d^ribntion. Add to thefe CharUlia 
and Encosoia.* Aportion, indfcd, ofmoftfacrifices 
feems to have been allotted to the poor. But from 

Chremes defcribes an Athenian beggar. He addrefles PoTerty. 
"With what good canft thou fupply mankind, except Uifters on 
" the legs from the public bagnio, fires, and the cries of half-ftarred 
** children and old women ! together with an army of lice» gnats^ 
" and fleas, too numerous to be muflered ; which humming round 
** our heads torment us, awakening us, and faying, Arife or ftanre. 
** Moreover, inflead of clothes, we ihall have rags; inftead of a bed of 
" down, we ftiall have one of ru(hes, full of bugs, which will awaken 
" us out of the foundefl deep ; inflead of a carpet, we (hall have 
^ a rotten mat ; and inftead of a pillow, we (hall prop our heads 
*' with a (lone. As to our food we fliall exchange bread for mallow 
** branches, and frumenty for the leaves of radtfhes. Our feats 
•* will not be chairs, but the head of a broken jar; and laHly we 
^* (hall be even conipelled to use one fide of a broken pitcher inflead 
" of a kneading-trough." 

Poverty. " You have not been defcribing my life, but canting 
*• forth the life of beggars.* • 

♦ A fpecimen of ancient mummers going about on holidays to 
colletfl trifling charities, is preferved by Athenacus. It may prove 
amufing to obferve their refemblance to the chaunters at this day 
in honour of Bifliop Blaize, the faint of wool^:omber5:, &c. ana 
collciflors of fmall gifts on the eves of feveral holidays. — Athenacus 
DeipDofoph. I, viii. c. 15, t. iii. p. 326, ed. Schweighaufer. 

** Have the goodnefs, friend Ulpian, or any of you gentlemen 
** philologills, to explain the all ufion of Ephippius in the vecfc 
« addrefkd to the Coroniftas, or Crow Mummers, 

* To-morrow we'll dine on the veal of the crow.' 

** It refers," faid Plutarch, " to a Rhodian cuftom, which ispar^ 
** ticularly mentioned by Phoenix of Colophon, a writer of Iambics, 
** who defcribes certam men going about to collect donations for 
** the crow, and finging or laying, 

* My good worthy mailers, a pittance beftow, 
Some oatmeal, or bailey, or wheat, for the crow; 
A loaf, or a penny, or e'en what you will. 
As fortune your pockets may happen to fill. 

* From the poor man a grain of his fait may fufEce, 
For your crow fwallows all, and is not over nice ; 

And the man who c^n now give his grain, and no more. 
May another day give h om a plentiful Itore. 

' Come, my lad^ to the door, Plutus nods to our wifhj 
And our Iweec little miilrefs cpmes out with a difh* 
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various fluftuatlons of circumftances, bad feafont, 
&c. great . numbers were comiaually diXreScd. 

She gives us her figs, and (he gives us a fmilcy 

Heav'n blefs her ! and guard ner from forrow and guile* 

And fend her a hufband of noble degree, 

And a boy to be danced on his grand-daddy's knee ; 

And a girl like herfclf, all the joy of her mother,* 

Who may one day prefent her with juft fuch another. 

Cod blefs your dear hearts all a thoufand times o*cr! 

Thus we carry our crow-fong to door after door ; 

Alternately chaunting we ramble along. 

And we treat all who give, or give not, with a fong.* 

And the fong ever concludes, 

* My good worthy mafters, your pittance beftow. 
Your bounty, ray good wortny miftreffes, throw. 
Remember the crow ! he is not over nice. 

Do but giv6 as you can, and the gift will fuffice/ 

Chelidonizing, or fwallow-finging, is another method of cdleA- 
ing eleemofynary gifts among the Rhodians ; of which Theognis, 
fpeakmg of (acred rites pra^ifed at Rhodes, fays, ** the colle^ioii 
** oi alms, which the Rhodians call Chelidonizing, takes place in the 
^< month Boediomion, or Auguft. It is fb named from the cuito- 
** mary fong.'* 

* The Swallow, the Swallow is here. 
With his back fo black, and his belly fo white;t 

He brings on the pride of the year, 
With the cay months of love, and the davs of delight. 

Come, Bring out your good humming ftuff ; 
Of the nice tit-bits let the Swallow partake; 

Of good bread and cheefe give enough. 
And a flice of the right Boedromion cake; 

Our hunger, our hunger it twinges ; 
So give, and give quickly, good maflers, I pray; 

Or we'll pml ofiFthe aoor from its hinges. 
And ecod ! we*ll fleal young madam away, 

She's a nice little pocket-piece darling; 
And faith ! 'twill be eafy to carry her hence ;( 
, Away with old prudence fo fnarling, 

♦ K»t rcj ye^oitli inxl^t kovpov us x*'f *' 
Koti (mH^* kw^9 us rac yotrot kxtQuti* 

'f Ziri yacs'^a \tvKoc Kairt furot [jakaitm* 
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Money and corn were collcacd by public taxes for 

monthly diftribuiion, T^irfi^aricv ifififivof. 

Charitable didributions, analogous to the Roman 
sportula^^ were called iwrrvot iv CTru^tih fuppers in 
bafkets: on thefe occafioiy meat, ei»voftfiv x^ea^g^ 
and money, Stxvofifjv afyu^», were given. 

Friendly focieties, for common benefit and fapport, 
appear to have been of ancient inftitution, called 
Eraci^Biai and Zva-cril^ot. At Naucratis, a city built 
in Egypt by the Milefians, were daily feafts -cele- 
brated in the Prytang&um, J a place dedicated to ftate 
affairs, from whence any one might obtaiiL portions 

* And tofs OS down freely a handful of pence* 

Come, let us paitake of your cheer. 
And loofen your purfe-ftrings fo hearty ; 

No crafty old grey-beards are near» 
But fee, we're a merry boy's party. 

And the Swallow, the Swallow is here!' 

This benerolence, or voluntary contribution, was inftttvted bf' 
Cleobulus of Lindos, at a time when public neceifity drove the 
lindians to the expedient of foliciting a general fuhfcriptioh. 

• Speriula u £ud to be derived from Xiratflw a rufh.^Dr. 
Potter confiders hivva i* awp^m as rather correfponding with 
our Pic Nics than with the Roman jportuia. Vol. ii. c. xvii. p 355. 

t Not only the famous Prytanaeum at Athens, but all pablie 
places confecrated to feaftiog were called n^vlxN/ot. On the 
Kvfoaa^is hill, near Athens, was an ancient temple dedicated to 
Hercules, in which foundlings were educated at the public expenfe. 
** Quia vero nothus putabatur Hercules, ideo nothi qui neque pater* 
•*no neque matemo generc civcserant excrcelxiniur."— Suidas. 
Kttfoeragy. Plutarch, in the Kfe of Solon, fpeaks of a law of Piu« 
tratus for the public fupport of foldiers maimed in battle. In Suidas^ 
Art. n^Jlawo ^ is a fliort notice of Tifwi» at Athens dedicated to 
the maintenance of fhofe who had grown old and infirm in the ftr- 
Tice of the public. Vitruvius mentions Gen{/ue applicable to the 
lame purpofe. <* Croesi domus quam Sardiani civibus ad requiefj* 
** cendum setatis otio ; feniorum coUegio gera&ani dedicayerttDU' . 
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of fbod, and allowances of wine, to carry home 
Athens wasatfirft divided into four tribes or wards; 
thefe were trebly fubdivided into T^iTJvg^ Edvog^ 
and OfaTf/a; " and each of thefe into thirty Fevri^ 
** or families. These were called alfo Ooysoveg^ 
*' becaufe they participated of the fame facrifices and 
** worihipped the fame Gods together." The num- 
ber of the tribes were afterwards encreafed to twelve. 
** The better to maintain a mutual correfpondence, 
•* and for ihc promotion of good fellowfliip and 
*' kindnefs amongft them, they had public feafts firft 
^' inftituted by Solon, where they all met together, 
** and made merry. Thefe meetings were named from 
•* the perfons.affembled at them; if the whole tribe 
*'came together, they called it iii7rvov<pvXeTacovi 
*• if only one (f>§»l^^«i it was iur/rvov (p^cij^tKov.f 
The frequency of thefe feftive meetings was no doubt 
favourable to the poor, and they probably multiplied 
in proportion as the number of the poor iacreafed, 
yet without any tendency to produce a diminution of 
the aggregate of poverty. The facility of obtaining 
cafual aid mod probably produced an opposite cSedi^ 
by relaxing induftry. 

The poor were chiefly Msrotxeh fojoumers, who 
were fubje£l to taxation ; or freeborn citizens, who 
were under a neceflity of ferving for wages, 
Qiirsf or UeXajai* The natural cfFcd of luxury, 
and of diifolute morak, feems to be a general relax- 
ation of ufeful exertion; and a confequent rapid in- 
creafe in the number of the poor. Alms, however, 
profufely fcattered from the tables of luxury, excice 
little gratitude, ever lefs in proportion as they are 
indifcriminate. The continued augmentation of the 
mafs of craving poverty, in a correfponding ratio to 

t Potter's Archaeologia Grsca, c.iiL p. 51. 
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, the doth and felfiflinefs of the rich, is the difeale 
which ncceffariiy brings deftruftion on free ftatc»; 
and was, no doubt, a great moral caufe of the de- 
cline and fall of the Grecian republics, 

Maxims and Regulations, relative to Poverty 
and Charity J in Ancient Rome. 

Hofpitality to ftrangers was fanftified by religious 
honour in Rome, as well as in Greece. The 
Zivg ^moc of the one was the Jupiter Hofpitalis 
of the other. 

Juj^iter, holpitibus nam te dare jura loqauntnr. Ftrg, JEn.ji 

Antt fores horum flabat Jovis hofpitis ara. Ovid* Met. L x* aa4* 

Teftatus jufque fidemque 
Hofpitiique Deos. Metam, /. t. 45. 

Cicero writes to his brother Quintius, *' Non faciam 
*^ ut ilium ofFendamne imploret tidem Jovis bofpitalis." 

As the Greeks had buildings for the reception of 
ftrangers, which Plato notices in his book of laws, 
called ^ivmtq yculotytayuiy 8cc. by the Phrygians, 
av^^ccvsc, and by the Cretans, zpifjiiijTfiot»f (o the 
Romans had their edifices called hospitalia; of 
which we find this mention in Vitruvius, 1. vi. 
*^ htt domuncula, wings or pavilions, be built on 
** the right and left of the great manfion, for the re- 
*^ception of ftrangers; having feparaie entrances, 
*' and beds, and other convenient accommodations, 
'*' that they may not occupy the colonnades.'* This 
building is noticed by Livy, who fays, Sextus Tar- 
quin, when he paid his fatal vifit to Lucretia, was 
•' port coenam in hofpitale cubiculum deduflus.*' 

*' Nothing feems fo truly accordant to the nature 
" of man/' fays Cicero, •* as beneficence and libc<« 
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•* rality. Yet much caution is requifite for its di- 
*' reftion. For it is needful to confider, firft; 
*' whether the benefit propofed may not be ultimately 
•* injurious to the objefl of our benevolence; and 
•' fccondly, whether it may not be injurious to others; 
*' Then prudence requires a due limitation of our 
•' bounties by the confideration of our means ; and 
" finally, it is our duty to make a juft eftimation of 
•* the moral charafter of thofe whom we are inclined 
•• to benefit.* Some exercise beneficence with ve- 
•' bement temerity, without judgment or limit, 
•* impelled by ardent imagination as by a ftrong and 
** fudden gale. Bounties proceeding from fuch a 
**fource are not, by any means, to be eftimated fo 
•* highly as thofe which, proceeding from due deli- 
•* beration, are beftowed with fteady perfeverancc.** 
Cicero de Off. K i. 49.t Cicero's maxims oa 
this fubjeft are excellent. He (hews the duty of 
confulting the welfare of thofe moft nearly connefted 
with us, and the natural expanfion of benevolent 
affeftion from the domeftic circle; firfl: to friends, 
then to our country, and finally to all mankind. 
" Although every virtue excites us to admiration, and 
** allures us to regard with aflfeftion thofe who pof- 
** fefs it, yet juftice and liberality above all muft be 
** acknowledged to produce this cfFeft. What caa 

• That which God himfelf does, (fays Seneca, c. xii of 
Benefits,) we are fure is well done; and we are nolefs furethat for 
whatfoever he gives, he neither wants, cxoeds, nor receives any 
diing in return; fo that the end of the benefit ought to be the za» 
vantage of the receiver; and that muil be our fcope without any 
by-regard to ourlelves. The perfon, the matter, the manner, and 
the time, are circumftances abfolutely neceflary to the reafon of the 
a&ion : there muft be a right judgment in ^ reipeds» to make 
it a benefit. 

f Plutarch (in his Sympofiacks) fays, it was a rule amongfl the 
Pythagoreans not to take a burthen from their fellow^ but to help 
Lim to bear it. This was to exclude idlenefs* 
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• be a firmer bond of lore and union than a confor- 
•* mity of good dispofitions. They In whom the 

• fame afFeflions are found to refide, delight in each 
**oihcrno Icfs than each in himfdf; and muft be 
** be in the way to attain to that point which Py- 
^* thagoras pronounces to be the pcrfeftion of focial 
•' love, in which many become one. No doubt the 
** beft ftate of fociety mufl be that which is held to- 
^*gethcr by benefits fpontaneoufly and mutually 
•'given and received, which at once diffufe mutual 
•* delight, and derive (lability from fuch commu- 
•*nion/* — De Off* /. i. 56. | No expreffion of 
philanthropic feeling can equal the pathetic lines of 
Juvenal, fat. 14. 

MolIHfima corda 
Hamaoo generi dare fe natura fatetur 
Qu« lacrymas dedit. Hsc noflri pars optima ienfiis«t 
_ — — Quis enim bonus aut face dignas 
Arcani, qualem Cereris vult ^^^ facerdos» 
tJlla aliena fibi credat mala \ Separat hsc nos 
A grege mutorum. Sec. 

Kature who gave us tears, by that alone, 

Proclaima^ fhe made the feeling heart oar own* 

And *tis our nobleft fenfc — 

For who, that to the purity afpires' 

Which Ceres for her fecret rites requires* 

Feels not for others' woes I This marks our birth* 

Our great diftindion from the beails of earthy Gtjardm 

The line of Terence is become proverbial. 

Homo fum, humani nihil a me alienum puto* 

Cicero, as well as Seneca, admonifhes that flaves 
Ihould, on every account, from motives of humane 
fellow-feeling, no lefs than of pdlicy, be treated with 
kindnefs. ** Let u^ remember that juftice is due 
** eventotheloweft,evento flavcs,*^' De Off. L i. 4i# 

t '^Neque olla re bngius abfomus a Batixr& fcrarma in ^(uibos 
^ ineffe fortitadinem &pe d!Ciaiut"'4iamtatcm noil (bcimua/*-* 
DeOff.L'u so. 
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Of flaves, fame were public, fome privafe. The 
private were fccure from want, while their mafters 
had the means of fupporting them. The public, of 
courfe, were fupplied from the public purfe. They 
formed a large body of pdor ; they were Hbertini : 
and were named after captured provinces from 
whence they came, pr from mafters who gave them 
manumiflion, or from conquering generals. '* Qiiippc 
•* Jate fufum id corpus ; hinc plerumqi^e tribus, 
^' decurias, minifteria magiftratibus, et facerdotibus 
•* cohortes etiam in urbe confcriptas." Tacitus, lib. 
xiii. They were fcribes in public offices, raeffengers, 
liflors, criers, &c# Livy, lib. xxvi. " Scipio, after 
** the conqueft of Carthage, enrolled 2000 men a;$ 
** public flavcs or workmen, with hopes of being 
^^ ftiortly fet at liberty, if they would engage ftre- 
** nuoufly in military occupations." Pliny writes to 
Trajan, '* Shall I employ, as centincls or watchmen, 
** the public flaves of tbefe cities, or give them a 
•* military guard." Trajan replies, ** Let us purfuc 
** the praftice of the province, and employ the public 
*^ flavcs/* A Roman public flave might antieotly 
convey by will one half of his property. Thcfc 
perfons acquired confiderable fortunes in public (ecu* 
ricies, and aded as notaries and as bankers ; this was 
prohibited by a law of Arcadius and Honorius. 

Titus Popma, de Operis Servorum, cnumeratei 
above one hundred di£ferent offices of private flaves* 
They appear to have received a payment, at t^e rate 
of four modii of corn by the month. The alk>waiice 
was called Demenfum et Diarium. They differed 
in degrees, difcrimina quadamJ^ 

*^ Sunt famulis fplendorque fuus." Claudian, I. u 
in Eutrop. Servitude was foothed atkl relaxed by 
numerous holidays. Auguilus treated his with a 
holiday on the birth-day of Servius TuUius, who was 
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born of a female flave; On the Saturnalia, it is 
\i'ell known, the flave and his mafter changed places 
for a day ; 

Saturnalia dicatiiy 
Feftaqoe fervorum cum famulantur heri. Aufimus* 

A cuftom of moft humane origin. This feftival was 
at firft confined to one day in the year, [Liv.iu 21.) 
but was afterwards extended by Caligula to five 
days. Anciently, any one might manumir, or give 
complcat freedom to, his flaves ; but this was found, 
in proccfs of time, to be fraught with ferious incon- 
venience. It brought an immenfe number of poor 
dependent on the public rates. ** When many 
** worthlefs and profligate perfons, being freed by 
" their matters, invaded the rights of citizens, 
•* various laws were made to check the llcenfe of 
*' manum'flion. No matter was allowed to free by 
•• his will above a certain number, in proportion to 
** the number which belonged to him ; but he was 
" not allowed to give freedom to more than 100 ; 
•* even though he poflefled 20,000, which number 
** is faid to have been the property of fome indivi- 
•* duals.*' Aihen. Diepnos. vi. 20. Hence Seneca 
ipeaks of" vafta fpatia terrarum per vinctos colenda, 
** et familia bellicofis nationibus major.*' De 
Ben, viiu 10. 

The inftitution of the relation of Patron and Client 
may be confidered as an ancient poor law ; of vafl: 
importance to the ftate, as it tended to reftrain the 
neceflity of application for fupport, to the public 
furfe ; and of peculiarly interctting chara£ler, as it 

* Sive vicarius eft qui fervo paret, uti mos 
Vefter ait^ Tea confenrus. 

Hor. Sat. A //. /. 7. h» 79* 

t Adams's Roman Aotiquities, p. 40. 
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exhibits the engagement of pride in the caufe of 
humanity, and the humiliation of dependence almoft 
removed by the force of mutual obligations. The 
concife view of it given in AdaraVs Roman Antiquities, 
p. 30, fuits my purpofe better than a longer detail. 
•* That thepatriciansarid plebeians might be conneftcd 
'*' together by the ftriftefl: bonds, Romulus ordained 
** that every plebeian (hould chufe from the patticiang 
** any one he pleafed as his patron or proteftor, 
*• whefe client he was called, quod sum colebat. It 
" was the part of the patron to advife and to defend 
** his client ; to affift him with his intereft and fub- 
* * ftance ; in fliort, to do every thing for him that a 
** parent is ufed to do for his children. The client 
** wag obliged to pay all kind of refpeft to his 
** patron, and to ferve him with his life and fortune 
^' in any extremity.*' Dionys.W. 10. 

It was unlawful for patrons and clients to accufe, 
or bear witnefs againft, each other; and whoever 
was found to have afted otherwife, might be flain 
by any one with impunity, as a viftim devoted to 
PJuto and the infernal gods. Hence, both patrons 
and clients vied with one another in fidelity and 
obfervance; and for more than 600 years we find 
no diffentions between them. Ibid, Virgil joins to 
the crime of beating one's parent, that of defrauding 
a client. £n. vi.^605. It was eftcemed highly ho- 
nourable for a patrician to have numerous clients, 
both hereditary, and acquired by his own merit.* 
Hor. Ep. ii. i. 103. Juv. x. 44. 

Freed flaves became clients lothofe by whom they 
were manumitted. ** Patrons retained various rights 
** over their freedmen. If the patron was reduced 

• As feudal lords were proud of the number of followers of 
farious connexions, whom they could bring into the field, or 
reckon of their clan, owing homage, and claiming aid, 

S 
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•* to poverty, tbe freedman was bound, in the fame 
^* manner as a fon, to fupport him, according to 
" his abilities. And if a patron failed to fuj^cMrt 
** his freeman when pocM", he was deprived of the 
** rights of patronage." [No doubt as profligacy 
kicreafed, the number of diftreffed patrons fo depri- 
ved, and of diftrefled frecdmen driven to feck fupporf 
from the public purfe, became very great.] 

** If a freedman died inteftate, without heirs, tbe 
*' patron fucceeded to his effefls." 

** Thofe freedmen who proved ungrateful to their 
** patrons, were condemned to the mines (ad 
^^ lautumas) \ and by a law of the Emperor Ciaudiui, 
** were reduced to their former flavery," Suet. 
Claud. 25. Adamses R. A. 42. 

Clients, and others of inferior condition, were fre- 
quently not invited to partake m fuppers or feafts, 
but to receive a fportula.^ 

The Jportula\ was fo called from little rulh 
baikets, in which cakes and prepared meats were at 
firft diftributed j afterwards, money to procure the 
food was given ; and finally, the term was often 
ufed to fignify any public or private bounty, or 
diibibution of food (x money. 

The bounty which was at firft extended to clients, 
and to humble friends, when individuals were en- 
riched by the plunder of provinces, and Romaa 
citizens furpafTed all monarchs in wealth and magni- 
ficence, became a coveted objeft to crowds of various 
fuppliants. The pomp of oftentatious hofpitality 
difdained tbe toil of difcriminaiion ; the temptation 

* Sometimes they were furprifed by a exna re^la^ when a^r- 
tulawzs expected. 

Promiffa eft nobis fportula re^ data eft. Martial, 

f Plautus in Menaechm. 
Sportulam cape, et argentum. Secam tres nutamos babes. 
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J 

bore down the fmaH remams of independait dignity, 
and great numbers, who ought to have bluflied at 
fuch meannefs, poifleffing themielves abundance, con- 
defcended to mix with the multitude, and (hare in 
the lavifhed profufion. The rich joftled the poor, 
and robbed them of their doe* Juvenal fays, Sat. 

Nunc rportula .prbno 
Limine parva fedet turlxc rapionda togatse. 
Ille tamen faciem prius iofpicity et trepidat> ne 
Suppofitus venias ac faHb noirnne pofcas. 
Agnitus accipies. Jubet a pt^cone rocaii 
Ipfos^Trojugenas : nam vexant ]im«;n et ip6 
Nobilcum. Da Prsetori : da deinde Tribuno. 
Sed libestinus prior eft4 

To bow degraded a ftate was the moral &ctlk)|; 
reduced at this period. It is not to be wondered at, 
ibat fuch a people were incarpable of freedorn* 
Drydpn's tranilation prekxves th^ force of the 
original : 

clients of old were feafted ; now a poor 

Divided dole is dealt at th' outward door ; 

Which by the hungry vout is fbon di^atch'd; 

The (>akry Jarceis too feverely watch'd 

Ere given ; and every face obfervM with care. 

That no intruding gaeft ufm^ a fhare. 

Known you receive ; the crier calls aloud 

Our old nobility of Trojan blood, 

Who gape among the cruwd for their precatioue food. 

The praetor's, and the tribune's, voice is heard $ 

The freedman joftles, and will be preferred ; 

Firft come, firft fcrved, he cries, &c. 

Butt i^nce our knights and fenators account 
To what their fordid begging vails amount; 
judge what a wretched fhare the poor attends. 
Whole whole iubiiftence on thofe ahns depends. 
Their houfhold fire, their raiment, and their food. 
Prevented by thofe harpies ; when a wood 

I Cum tU laurigeris annum qui fafcibus intras 
ManeialutatorliminamiUe te^asf 
Quid fiiciam, &c. &c. Martial Ep, l$h. x. 

E 2 
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Of litters thick beGege the donor's gate. 
And begging lords, and teeming ladies, wait 
The promts^ dole. Nay fome have learnt the trick, 
To beg for abfent peiibns; feign them fick, 
Clofe mew'd in their fedans, for fear of air : 
And for their wives produce an empty chair,— 
This is my fpoule, difpatch her with her (hare, 
*Tis Galla,— let her ladyfhip but peep ;— 
No, $ir, 'tis pity to difturb her fleep. 

Strangers received xenia and apophontaj gifts 

of various kinds, according to their quality or their 

neceiEcies : * the poor, a bare fupply of aid ; per- 

fons of fome conjfequence, an exhibition of the 

donor's fplendour udder the guife of hofpitality.* 

Tejfera or tickets, of wood and ivory, were given to 

thofe who had received bounty. Thefe were marked 

and broken j half being retained by the giver ; the 

other half, when brought again, entitled the bearer 

to a certain allowance ; the iejfera frumentaria^ for 

meal ; the iejfera nummaria^ for money ; and Uffer^ 

hoffiiales^ in memory of extended hofpitality.* 

Suromula ne pereat qua vilis teflera venit, 
Frumenti. ^ Juv. 

Scabiofum tefTerula far, poffidet, Sec. Perfius^ 

J^aths were articles of firft neceflity in Greece and 
Rome ; they were among the firft offerings of hof- 
pitality. Homer notices them in many places. 
** Christ reproaches the Pharifec,' LukeviL 44,^ 
" Thou gaveft me no water for my feet/' Bethefda^ 
or Beih-Chefda, the houfe of mercy, appears to have 
been a public bath. Pool, in his Annotations, obferves, 
that the eredion of fuch baths for the common 
people was an aft of peculiar humanity ; their 
complaints in hot countries requiring frequent bath- 
ing. Public baths were called balnea and thermae 

* Gul. Stiickii Ant. Con. 1. L 94^ 
t Stuckiii Ant. Con. de Bahiets, p. sx(. 
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pnyfzte, balnea.^ It is faid, that there were above 
eight hundred public baths, of different kinds, at 
Rome : among the chief, were thofe of Agrippa.ij; 
Dio. liiu **Moriens Agrippa populo hortos et 
'* balneum a fe denominatum legavic, ut gratis 
*Mavarcntur.'' Nero conftrufted Tome of great ex- 
tent. — Martial^ /. vii. p. 33. 

Quid Nerone pejus 
Quid thermis melius Neronianis? 

Spartian defcribes the public baths of Caracalla. 
*'Vixit diu in odio populi Antoninus quamvis et 
^* veftimenta populo dcdit, unde Caracallus eft diftus, 
•• et therraas raagnificentiflimas feccrit." 

It is well known that public games were very fre- 
quently, at all periods of the Roman ftatc, gratoitoufly 
exhibited to the people. The Circus Maximus, firft 
built by Tarquinius Priscus, and furrounded with 
magnificent porticos by Julius Caefar, is faid tohave 
been a mile in circumference^ and capable of holding, 
fome fay 150,000, fome 380,000 perfons. Juvenal 
&ys contemptuoufly of the Romsfn people, 

Duastantum res anxiusoput, 
Panem ct Circenfes. 

• The calendar of ancient Rome abounded in hoH- 
days no lefs than that of modern Rome. Sacrifices 
were commonly concluded, with feaftings. A part 
of the facred offerings were due as among the Jews, 

• Cafalius de Urbe Roma, p. 314, c. xviii. &c. — " Talia ct 
*' tam exafte prifci Romani et aliac Ethnics gentes servare confue- 
** verant circa corporum ablutiones in balneis. Per fanguinem 
" autem Chrifti cxpiatione deinde fadia in terris diminutae plurimum 
** fiiere hujusmodi ablutiones apud Chriilianos, quoniam innatus 
•* foetor in corporibus hominum per baptifmum pulfus receilit: ut 
" apud Card, Baron, &c." — De Judaeorum autem ftetore refert Am* 
mianus Marcell. ]. i. Cum Marcus Imp. PalefUnam pertranfiret» 
Egyptum petenS) foetentium Judsorum tsdio percitus fuit> £cc. — 
Cas* 35U. 

X PliDy>]ib,X?lii.c. 15 • 
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to t}ie]M7eft, z part wat confumied ^ faome, and a 
part givco to the poon 

3acra tulere fuam, parsed data cstera menfis. 

OviJ. Mei. i%. 

Septemvtri Epulones "wttt appointed to prepare the 
public facrifices and feaftings. On foiemn occaijons^ 
efpecially at funerals, a didribution of raw meat was 
made for ihe people, called vifceratio. But the grand 
fupply for the wants of the Roman populace was the 
frumentatio^ the public diftribution of com. This 
fcems to be the bread which, Juvenal fays, divided 
their afFeftion with the fports of the Circus. 

To this purpofe, pro annond, no doubt was 
applied a great portion of their numerous and heavjr 
taxes ; veSiigalia ; poriorium^ port duties ; decutna^ 
tithes \fcriptura vigejima hareditatum^ a twentieth oii 
inheritances, [a tax, which has this great merit, that it 
does not diminifli any man's aftually poffelTed pro* 
perty : our legacy tax is on the fame principle, and 
might, perhaps, be ufefully extended to freehold pro- 
perty.] f^igeftma quinta mancipiorum^ a twenty- 
fifth on flaves : ceniejima^ a hundredth on things fold. 

The colleflion and diftribution gave employment 
to various public oflSccrs. The ccnfors reviewed the 
populace, to afcertain the number of thofe to whom 
iefferafrumentaria^ corn tickets or bread tickets, were 
delivered* 

The public diftributions, erogationesy (fometiraes 
of food, fometimes of money inftead,) have been 
defcribed very much at large by feveral writers, of la- 
borious refearch. See the Effay of Vinctutius Con* 
tarenus de frumentaria largitione, in Graevius's 
Thcfaurus Antiq. Romanarum, v. viii. ; in which he 
difcuffes the prior differtation of Juftus Lipfius. The 
frumeniation, corresponding to the Greek gir^^qtoit^ 
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waff grs^ukout dtftrtbotion of anmnOy anonally col- 
lefied food. This bounty* was of very ancieot date, 
even from the firft expulfion of the kings, and com- 
monly mans^d to keep the pec^le in good humour. 
Plmy, lib. xtTii. refers the inflitution to Manias Mar- 
tins, the axlile* The diftribution was one of the 
official employments of the aediles« It feems that 
the contribution wa» origmally voluntary, and the 
diftribution arbitrary, at the wiH of the fcnate. This 
mode might fuffice for Rome, while a fmall town ; 
but for Rome advancing to the proud title of queea 
of the world was impradicable. The tribunes ^ 
the people, feeking wealth and popularity by the 
meafure, no doubt, but with fufficient reafon, de- 
manded that the fyftem fhould be defined and regu- 
bted by law, that the contribution fhoukl no longer 
be precarious, and that the diftribution ftiould be 
r^ular and conftant. By a law, propofed by Caius 
Gracchus, it was enabled, that the poor (hould receive 
the diftributed corn at a very fmall price. | He alfo 
divided the public lands among the poor citizens, oq 
condition that they fhould pay a, fmall rent into the 
treafury. The fenate inveighed againft him as a 
flatterer of the populace; but afterwards extolled 
Drufus, his chief opponent, who difcharged the lands 
even of that acknowledgement. They alfo, to pleafc 
the people, decreed that the corn diftribution fhould 
be gratuitous) limiting the montbly^maximum to five 
modii. This allowance was called menjtruum. A 
daily diftribution to the prifons was called diarium. 

• It was at different times called hrgitioy donativum^ congiarium^ 
Sec. and the diltribution was ibmetimes made by ilTuing tejjera 
frumctttaria; fometimes a deliyery of loaves, panes gradilesy the 
applicants afcending fteps to receive their dole^ as leen on the 
medals of Liberalitatcs Auguftorum.— 15^^ Spanbeim^ v. ti^p.^^i'-^ 
SZit and authorities there cited. 

n Plvtarch's Life of C. Gracchus. 
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It may be fappofed that the price fixed by Gracchus 
was fo fmall as to have been little more than nomi* 
nal; as Cicero fays, in his oration for P. Sextius: 
^* Frumentariam legem C. Gracchus ferebat. Rc- 
^* pugnabant boni quod et ab induftria plebem ad 
** defidiam avocari putabant, et aerarium exhauriri ' 
" videbatur/' And in 2 De Officiis: " C. Gracchi 
♦^ frumentaria magna largitio fuit, exhauriebat igi- 
** tur serarium/' Another law for a com diffa-ibu- 
tion appears to have been propofed by Marius; 
and another by L. Apulius Satuminus. This lad, 
we learn from Cicero, was rejefted, as tending to 
cxhauft the trcafury. The former law fcems to 
have been fufpended at that time, U. C. 653. 
Confuiion prevailed during theconteftsof Sylla and 
Marins. Sylla died, U. C. 675. Till 680, the 
fenate held out againft the paiBng a new corn law; 
but a great effort was then made to obtain it, and 
the confuls, C. Cassius and Terentius Lucullus, 
paffed one. The allowance, indeed, feems to have 
been at all times a fcanty one, and the whole affair 
to have been miferably conduced. In the fpeech 
of Marcius, reported by Salluft, we find objeftions to 
the principle of the law. " Thefe claraourers for 
^* the corn law feem 10 eftimate the value of our com-. 
** raon liberty at the paltry prjce of their five modii; 
^' a bare prifon allowance; enough juft to keep a 
^* man from (larving, but not to maintain vigour; 
^* not to provide independence of other fu]pply. 
** The idle, who might look for this as a maintenance, 
** would be wretchedly difappointed." To antici- 
pate the defigns, and to counterbalance the popu- 
larity, of Caefar, Cato, in 691, advifed the fenate to 
pafs an extended law for the public diftribution. 
The ordinary annual expense appears, in Plutarch^s 
life of Cato, to have been (even hi^udred and fifty 
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tboufand aurei.* Julius Csesar made a furvey of the 
lower claffes, with a view of regulating the diftribu- 
tion. It was a fubjeft worthy of his genius, but 
fcarcely compatible with his ambition. Auguftus, 
to conciliate the people with his affumption of im- 
perial dignity, greatly increased the allowance, iffued 
iejfera nummaria^ or money- tickets, and appointed a 
prafedusfrumenii, or gmtTd\ overfeer. He befides 
fold out corn at reduced prices, and gave out that he 
had cxhauftcd two vaft paternal eftatesf by his pri- 
vate liberality to the Roman people, (perhaps equi- 
valent to above one hundred millions fterling;) but 
Dio fliews that his expeuditure was, in faft, from the 
public purfe, and included the army payments. 
Nero made his burning the city a pretext for plun- 
dering the trcafury; and for a time demanded a 
fmall payment to be made by or for each who (hould 
receive the corn allowance, which in faft Was a fmall 
diminution of the aid to each. Under Trajan the 
diftributions were profufely great, and children were 
admitted as claimants, called ^«^r/ alimentariL Books, 
containing lifts of thofe entitled to receive the allow* 

• "Pecuniae vis effufa quotannis in has largitiones quae funt 
** DCCL aureorum millia. tmei<xt rov IvyKXvrof uTrovtifAizt o't%^ta'um 
f' at^tf ifA.iA.fifOii c$ cv lavainos fAif ivlaxoatai vt^hnxoiht (d.vg4acitt 
'* ir^oaytfovlo Tois aXKots ot%%\uiA.»arit,'^^ — Plutarch. Cato, 

** Singular Graecorum myriades mille aureis noftris fcutatis re- 
^ rpondtm^—Coniarenus. Grav. v» viii. p. 948. 

X ** Quanquam enira cum faepe alias Auguftus turn fupremo 
'^tedamento profefllis efl abfumpta a fe in rempublicam duo pa- 
** terna patrimonia, et lupra quaterdecies miliies quod ex tefta* 
«< mentis amicorum perceperat, (quae minimum funt trecenties 
•* quinquagies centena aureorum millia, vel ut nunc vulgo loquitur 
<< quinque et triginta milliones ;) arguitur tamen femel et iterum 
<< mendacii a Dione» 1. 46; ut qui miiitibus pecunias divifent Xoy« 
'* fijtv otitoQtv i^u h t ruv Kotvuv, verbis de fuo reapsede publico.** 
•^Vincent. Contarenh c. Hi. Grav. v. 8. 

N.B. An aureus conuined 146 grains; 41 were coined from a 
pound of gold in the days of Augultus. 
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ance, were depofited with the prafeSns amum^ 
Hadrian and Antoninus followed the example of 
Trajan. Fauftina, the emprefs of Antoninus Pius^ 
extended peculiar benevolence to the fuella aHmem* 
faria, charity girls, and inftituted fchools for their 
education; one of which, at Prasnefte, occupied a poi- 
vilion attached to the Temple of Fortune, one of the 
mod magnificent of ancient edifices. (See Monfaufon^ 
V* ii.pl. 19.) Some beautiful medals of Fanstma 
bear on one fide her portrait, and on the other, 
groupes of puella faufiiniana.'^fSee Spanheim de 
prajiantia ^ ufu Nummifm. Antiq. voL is. pi. 19.) 
Lampridius, in his life of Alex. Severus, mentions 
iimilar eftablifhments founded by that emperor, and 
entitled by him, in honour of his mother, Puetla 
Mammaana.* In imperial Rome, the fpring head of 
public benefit was to be traced to the emperor as to 
a mountain, which colleded on its height the hea- 
venly moifture, to pour it down in fertilizing (breams 
over the fubjacent nations. We have accordingly 
fine medals, recording the bo6nty of the Casfars, 
Liberalitates Auguftorum. — (Spanheim, Am. Num. 

*«'• "^ ^ 533-> 

The bounty which policy devifed, which amlMtioa 

extended, and pride oftentatioufly vaunted, the ad- 
vancing influence of Chriftianity fyftematized. 

The Roman Valeludinarium was an infirmary 
attached to the houses of the rich for the ufe of fick 
dependents, and poffibly occafional ftrangers. The 
term is alfo applied to a military hofpital. It has been 
faid, that no eftabliihment exifted in ancient Rome 
on a more extended plan. But the expreilion of 

* This life is afcribed, by a MS. in the Paladne Library^ to Spartiao. 
It is obferved of Alex. Severus, p. 13a, " Clamabat fflepius, quod 
*^ a quibufdam fiye Judaeis fiveChrifliaoisaudieratetteDeDat; idqnQ 
** per praeconem quum aliquem cmendarct dici juW»t j quod tifai 
*^ fieri non vis, alteri oe feceris*'^ 
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Seneca fecms to mark a difference between a va!eiu^ 
dinarium of a general nature, and one attached to a 
great roan's hoofe. *' Si intraffcra Valetudinarium 
•* exercitatus et fciens, aut domum divuis, non idem 
**imperaffem omnibus per diverfa segrotantibus.** 
It, indeed, ftriflljr oppofes the valetudinarium to 
the houfe of the rich, therefore may fignify that the 
diforders of the poor in the valetudinarium require 
a different treatment from thofe of the rich in the 
domus. Yet in epifl. 27, he fays, " tanquam in 
•* eodem valetudrnario jaceam de communi roalo tecum 
^•colloquor, remedia commonico/' This feems to 
refer to a kind of place in which he and his friend 
might have come together, without a total change of 
condition from freedom to flavery. I find, in Pitif- 
cus*s Lexicon, art. Valetudinarium, " Macer juris- 
•* confultus inter munia tribuni recenfet infpicere va- 
** letudinarios : Vegetius principum tribunorumque et 
•* comitis, &c.'* It was the duty of a military tribune 
or military chief, whatever might be his title, to in- 
iftd the flate of the fick foldiers in their infirmary.* 

• Vellcius Patercolus extols Tiberius, Pliiiy, Trajan, Tacitus, 
Germaflici^s, for their care in this reipedt. Hyf;iDus> who lived 
under Adrian, and Vegetius, who lived under Valentinian II. give 
defcriptioBs of military hofpitals attached to camps. Hyginus 
aifo memioos vetermarium for the wounded and difeafed cattle. 

The iirfl founder of a general poor-houfe, it feems, was the Em- 
peror Alexis Commenus ; combining an afylum for orphans, for 
maimed foldiers, and aged poor of every defcription. 

In the elevemh and twelfth centuries, hofpitals innumerable, for 
leprous patients, were eftablifhed. " In Galiia non erat minimus 
** pagus, in quo non effent elephantiacorum hofpitia.*' — Falhp de 
Morbk Gall, p* 664. Muratori fpe^ks of their dedication to St. 
Lazarus, from whence Lazaretto and Lararoili; butVoiney thinks 
the name of the houfe and patient to be derived from £l-hezar, a 
hofpital for the blind at Cairo. 

The Emperor Conftantine dedicated great fums to the endow- 
ment of hofpitals in his new feat of empire. Sampron and Eubulus, 
two rich Bvzantines, employed their fortune in the like manner at 
tile fame ifme. The Emperor Julian followed his uncle's example, 
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Whatever might be the care of the poor in 
ancient Rome, it is not to be doubted, that it was 
fublimely exteftded, and for a long time, ufefuUy 
dircfled, by the early chriftians. If any thing like 
a public hofpital exifted, of pagan conilruAion, either 
its peculiar title Avas merged in that of the temple 
to which it was attached, as the building of the 
fenator Antoninus conncfted with the temple of 
^fculapius, or it was of too humble a conftrudion 
to have attrafted the notice of defcribers of Rome 
and of Conftantinople.* ** But," fays Dr. Ryan, (in 
his Hiftory of the EfFefts of Religion on Mankind,!) 
*^ Mark the happy change wrought by chriftianity 
** on the condition of all the diftreffed, in the^courfe 
** of a few centuries! Conftantinople alone, which 
" bad not one charitable houfc (at leafl: no one is 
** mentioned, in the defcription of public edifices, in 
•• the firft volume of Byzantine Hiftory,) in the end 
. ** of the fourth century, contained afterwards above 
•• thirty ; for the accommodation of orphans, of found* 
•' lings, of the fick, of ftrangers, of beggars, of per* 
*' fons in a leprofy, of the aged, and other perfons in 
'^ diftrefs. Thefe houfes were called orftbonotropbiaj 
*• brephoiropbiay nofocomia^ xenodochia, loboiropbiaj 
*^ pandocbia^ptocbia^ piocbotropbiay penetofropbia, and 
^' geronUcomia ; Greek words exprcffive of thepurpofes 

and employed his phyfician Oribafus for that purpofe. The 
famed Belilarius, after he had freed Rome from the Goths, con- 
ilru^led two magnificent hofpitals, St. Jerome or Hieronymus 
mentions Fabiola, a Roman lady of the fourth century, as the 
firil, who, having founded an hofpital, devoted her whole time to 
attendance on the fick.^-Mag. Encyclop. zSxa* 

* Scrip. Byzantini, t. i and %%. ; and Publius Victor de uibis 
Rom. regionibus. 

t £. Ryan, D. D. Hift. 5cc. ?. ii« a8« X Scrip. Byzan. t<, %u 
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•* for which thefe houfes were inftituted.f As thefe 
" inftitutions did not exifl: in Greece before the cfta* 
•* blifliment of chriftianity, thefe words do not occurin 
** lexicons for interpreting the ancient Greek authors, 
** but frequently in the writings of the Greek chriftians, 
" and in the gloffarie^ which explain them.*" '' Upon 
•^ the whole, it docs not appear, that there was any 
•' public place in ancient Rome for the reception of 
** the poor or fick, the widow or the orphan ; 
** whereas, in the feventeenth century, there were 
*' twenty-five magnificent houfes in Rome for thefe 
*' I)uinane purpofes. In ancient Rome, they had no 
*• inftitutions for the fupport of orphans. [It ought, 
however, to be remembered that the Praetors were 
bound by the Attilian, Praetorian, and Titian laws, 
to provide proper guardians for all orphans.] *' In 
" chriftian Rome, they had two for their fupport in 
*' the laft century.*' '* In Saxony, and in the chief 
" cities of Spain and Italy, there were three religious 
^* orders for the relief of diftrefs, one of which was 
*• called the Servants of the Deceafed."J In France 

t Regulations refpedling them, are found in the Novellae Conlti- 
ttttiones of Juftinian. Nw. 131.^. x. and c. xv. 

N 

• Dr. Ryan's Hift. ofEff. ofRel. on Mankind, §. iii. 30.— 
This mufb be taken with fome limitation, for 'S.t^m and xeno" 
doehsum are of the fame import ; and pandochium^ an inn, occurs in 
the gofpel, and rouft have exiiled before, or the term could not 
luve been underftood. 

X Roijni, lib. viii. c. 17. de Tutclis. — Medical men, liowever, 
received falaries from a public fund. Their duty was to 
attend on ^11 the fick of a city. They were called fufceptores^ 
their ^ticnts Ju/cepti- Guido Pancirolfiis^Tractatus de magiftrati- 
bus municipaiibus in Grscvii Thes. ^ Ant. Rom. ** Medicos 
'<quoaue qui acgrotantes curarent, certo ipfis falario praeftituto 
*' conducebant; neque in hoc praefes provincial interveniebat, 
'' led curiales ipfi quos morum probitate et artis peritia fpe£tatos 
*' cognoviflent eligebant." See colledions on this fubjed^ in a joint 
effay of M. Percy, Baron de I'Empire, &c. and M. Willaumc, 
nembrc de la Legion d'Honneur, on this queftioO' *'Les aacieas 
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there was an order of females, devoted to nurfe- 
tcnding the fick ; cqjicerning whom Voltaire ex- 
claims, with wonder and fatisfaftion, " How noble 
•' to fee perfons of the tender fex, and difliaguifhed 
*' by birth, as well as by youth and beauty, (loop to 
*' the meancft offices in the hofpitals, fw wretches 
** whofe appearance is mortifying to human pride, 
•' and ftiocking to humanity/* 

It cannot be a fubjef): of wonder, that the divine 
fpirtt of mercy, which characterizes the gofpcl, 
ihould have caufed the early chriflians to abound in 
love, and in good works, toward the infirm and nef dy. 
The baneful influence of fuperftition could, however, 
fo far pervert even this holy fpirit, as to make it 
the means of cherifhing much idlenefs in after times, 
greatly counterbalancing its benefits, from the abao* 
donmcnt of right reafon. 

Several parts of the New Teftameat, in addition 
to the parable of Lazarus, fhew that mendicants were 
frequent at the gates of the templesi, and the doors 
of the rich, and in the ftrects. They chofc their 
convenient flations :* which, we learn from Juvenal, 

avoient ils des etabliffemens publiques -en faveur des indigeiis, des 
enfans orphelins ou abatidonn^s, des malades> et des milicaires 
bleflees ; and s'ils n*en avoient point qti'eft ce qui en tenoit lieu. 
Millin Magafm Encychpedique* Quillet 1 8 1 3 . 

• The Sublician bridge, fcems to have been a convenient place. 
Mepdici in ponte Sublicio ftipem petere folebant. Seneca de viti 
beatd' c. xv. 

De mendico male meretur qui dat ei quod edat aut bibat, nam 
et illud quod dat perdit, et pioducit illi vitani ad miferiam* 
Plautus in TrinummO' 

Codex Juftiniani, lib. 1 1. tit. 25. £>e mendicanttbus vah'dis. Impp. 
Gratianus, Yalentinianus, et Theod. A. A. A. ad Severum P. U» 

Cunctis quos in publicum quasflum incerta mendicitas vocaverit 
infpedtis, exploretur in iinguiis et integritas corporum et robur 
anoorum: atque inertlbus et abfque vita debilitate mii'erandis 
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were tilled nontemptwoady pro/eucha^ 7rpoorsvx»h 
mumping corners. They were (rharafterifed by the 
mat on which they lay, the (lafF, the dog, and the 
bagforofFais. Juvenal, praying for exemption from 
the beggar's lot, fays, 

Sk lata fenedus— ategete et bacalo. S. ix. 140. 

And Martial, laughing at cynick phibfophers 
a&6^ing the mendicant appearance— 

Nemendtca fenit barbati prandia nudi* /. 14. 

JDormiat et tetrico cum canCf Pera rogat. Ep. Z c. 

The very bag's, afhamed to bear 
The iiJthy fcraps of beggar's fere ; 
And would difcard, if it could ftir« 
The ragged rogue and fhaggy cur. 

Enftathius, in a note on Odyfs, P. fays, that 
ibme were called, in Greek, Ayvflcct or MiUpayvfjatj 
becaofc tbey went about coliefting charity in the 
Bame of the holy mother Rhea, Erafmus, on the 
proverbial term, mithragyrtes^ obferves, that beg- 
gars were fo called, who went about pretending 
to Egyptian rayfteries, and impofing on the vulgar. 
Apuleius,, indeed, fays Stuckius, in his ^' Convivial 
*' Antiquities/' to which work I am obliged for 
many curious references^ fliews that thefe vagabonds 
refembled thofe of later times, who carried about 
relics of faints, for petty gain, and impudent pre* 
tence to piety. C. v. 146. The ancients were 
not without even their 'mendicant friars. 

** In the old defcriptions of lazy mendicant priefts, 
** among the heathens, who ufed to travel from houfe 

Beceffitas inferatur, ut eoram quidem quos tenet conditio fervilis 
proditor ftudiofus et diligens dominium confequatur : eorum rero 
quos natalium fola libertas perfequitur coionatu perpetuo fiilciatur 
quifquis hujusmodi lenitudinem prodiderit ac probaverit falvi 
domiuis in eos adione, qui vel latebram focte fugitiris vel mendici'* 
tatis fubeundfls coniilium prsftiterunt. 
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•* to houfe with facks on their backs, and from an 
*' opinion of their fan^ity, raife large contributions 
*' of money, bread, wine, and all kinds of viflual^, 
** for the fupport of their fraternity, we fee the very 
** pifture of the begging friars, who arc always about 
** the ftreet on the fame errand. Stipes sereas 
** immo vero, et argenteas multis certatim offeren^ 
'^ tibns finu recepere patulo, aecnon et vini cadum 
*^et la^is, et cafeos avidis animis corradentes, 
^* et in facculos huic quaeftui de induftria praeparatos 
•* farcientes," ApuL Metam. /. 8. " Cicero, in his 
*^ book of Laws, reftrains this praftice of begging 
" or gathering alms to one particular order of pricfts, 
*' and that only on certain days; becaufe, as hefays, 
'* it propagates fuperftition, andimpoverilhes families. 
^^ Stipem fuftulimus, nifi earn quam ad paucos dies 
^' propriam, Ideae matris cxcepimus. Implet, enirn^ 
** fupcrftitione animos exhaurit domos.*' Cic. de leg. 
L a. 9 — 16. From MiddIeton*s Letter from Rome. 

In Juftinian's Novellas Conflitutiones, Auib. CM. 
vL Tit. 9, Novell. Ixxx.c. v. 162,* ** it is enafted, 
* * that perfons able in body, belonging to other 

t Pope Sixtus V. had once determined to expel cye)ry one from 
Rome, who had not a ^fortune, or could not get a livelihood by 
their labour. But thinking this would be a cruel meafure^ he ua- 
dertookthe building of great edifices, to employ all idle hands. 
The more ejEe^hialFy to prevent the city from being filled with 
beggars, he would not futter foreigners to come and live there, 
except they brought a certificate that they were able, by ibme trade 
or profeilion, to maintain a family: ilridly forbidding the clergy 
to marry any one that had not a proper licence and teftimonial to 
that eflfedlfrom the magiftrate ; and the laity, on pain of being fent 
to the gallief, to promile marriage before they had prefented mem- 
ielves to fuch magiflrates as were appointed to examine their cir- 
cumilances ; who, if they found them in danger of ^ling into 
poverty, or not able to mlintain children, were not only to prohi- 
bit their marrying, but in caie they perfiftedio their defign, to banifh 
them out of the city. And when it was told Sixtus, that many 
thoufands had been already banifhed upon that account, he faid, 
** It was better to depopulate a city, than have it inhabited by 
•* beggars." 
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*' places, but lingering in Rome without vifible 
** means of fupport, ftiall be fent back, if of fctvile 
** condition, to their mafters, if free, to their proviri 
** ces." Chapter ^, on mendicants^ decrees, 

* ^ But if they are natives oi* citizens, arid found iU 
*^ body, but without adequate means of fupport, 
** they rauft not be permitted to become a burtheil 
«* to the land, but muft be delivered without delay 
*^ to the furveyors of the public works, that they 
** may be provided with employment ; to the over* 
•*feersofthe ovens, to gardeners, or to men of 
** different occupations ; in fome of which they may 
** be able to engage arid earn a mairitenarice; chang- 
** ing a life of idlenefs for one of ufefulnefs. But 
•* if any (hall refufe to work at the feveral trades 
<« or occupations to which they (hall befo appointed, 
** let them be bani(hed from our royal city. This 
** we decree in our mercy, left, driven by idlenefs to 
*' crime, they become liable to heavier penalties, 
** and the feverities of our courts of juftice. But 
•^ tho(e who are debilitated by cafual injury, by fick- 
*' nefs, or by age, if they be citizens, we permit 
'^ to remain without moleftation in our city, and to 

* * be placed on the lift of the penfioners of the pious /* 

[probably of the chriftians i or failing in this i*e- 

Ipefl", We may fuppofe, to avail thcmfelves of the 

fpdrtula^frumentationesj &c.] '* But we command 

" that enquiry be made rcfpefling others fo maimed 
*' and infirm, as to the dccafiou of their coming to 
•* this place, that they may tiot fit idle in Our ftreets ; 
'^ and that if it (hall appear right and fit, they may 
•* be conveyed back to their proper provinces/' 

The dead poor, whofe friends could not afford 
the expenfe of a funeral, were carried to their 
graves, by mea called vefpa or ve/pillones. ** Qui 
^ Sexto Pompcio auftore fie dicd;)antur, quod vcf- 
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^^ pertino tempore eos e&rrent qui funebrl pompi 
^* duci propter inopiam nequibant/' Rofini Ant. 
Rom. I. V. c. 39. 

The ancients, Romaos as wdl as Greeks, had 
numerous clubs and aiTociations many, no doubt, 
for mere purpofes of fcafting, but even from thefe 
diftributions were made to their poorer neighbours ; 
but feveral appear to have been founded on the 
principle of promoting charity. They were called 
collegia and fodalitates. ^* Sodales, Auguftinus vuk, 
«* diftos quad fimul edales." Sttukius* A fraternity 
of a religious kind is faid to have been inftituted by 
Romulus, in honour of his union with Tatius the 
Sabine king. Numa inftituted colleges or companies 
of the different trades, mafons, goidfmiths, &c. 
appointing peculiar solemnities of ceremony for their 
meetings and facred rites, to cherifh peace and love 
amongft the citizens. Plutarch, Life of Ntma. It 
was afterwards found, that the different focieties 
promoted fadion, rather than peace ; and laws were 
paffed, at different times, to regulate them and to fup- 
prefs them. Tarquinius Superbus fuppreffed them. 
After his expulfion, they were revived. A great 
number were fuppreffed by decree of the fenate, 
in the confulfhip of Q. Csecilius and (^ Martius. 
There were then above five hundred different 
clubs in Rome. Nine years after, P. Clodius ref- 
tored them, and added many new ones, collegia 
(fays Cicero) " ex omni faece urbis ct fervitio conci- 
*' tata/' Caefar, when dictator, fuppreffed, Auguftus 
reltored, many. 

Pliny writes to the Emperor Trajan, ** The free 
•' and coofederate city of Amifus'* [a colony of Athe- 
nians, in the province of Pontica,] *' enjoys, by your 
** indulgence, the privilege of being governed by its 
'^ own laws. A memorial having been there pre^ 
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** fented to me, concerning a charitable inftitution, 
*' I have fubjoined it to this- letter, that you may 
** confider, sir, whether, and how far, this fociety 
** ought to be licenfed or prohibited." Letter g^;^. 

Letter g^. Trajan to Pliny. " If the prayer of 
** the petition of the Amifeni, which you have 
** tranfmitted to me, concerning the eftabfiihrnent of 
^ a charitable fociety, be agreeable to their own 
*' laws, which, by the articles of alliance-, it is fti- 
^* pulated, they (hall enjoy ; I (hall not oppofe it ; 
^* efpecially if thefe contributions are employed, not 
** for the purpofes of riot and faftion, but for the 
** fupport of the indigent. In other cities, however, 
*' which are fubjeft to oar laws, I would have all 
*^ affemblics of this nature prohibited/^* 

From this flight view of ancient charity and policy^ 
it is fufficiently apparent, that the principle of bene- 
volence was not wanting among the Greeks and 
Romans ; that the regulation of the poor has been 
attended with confiderable diflGlculty at all timps ; 
that confiderable funds were conftantly applied to the 
relief of the infirm and indigent ; and that in pro- 
portion as great wealth has been accumulated in few 
hands, and luxurious habits have widened the diftinc-* 
tion between the higher and lower claffes ; want, 
beggary, and idlenefs, have extenfively encreafedj 
and the demands for a permanent fupply been pro- 
portionatcly urgent* 

* The learned Cafaubon, in liis obfenrations upon Tbeophraftus, 
informs us, that there were at Athens, and other cities of Greece, 
certain fraternities which paid into a common cheft a monthly 
contribution toward the fupport of fuch of their members ^who had 
fallen into misfortunes; upon condition, that if ever they arrived 
at more profperous circumftances, they fhould pay into the 
general fund the money fo advanced. MelniMs tranjlathn. 
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Charities of Naples^ and other towns of Italy ^ 
. Jron% Eustace's Travels^ tfc. 

« The hofpitals of Naples refleft. much honour 

'^ on the charity of the inhabitants. Thefe eftabliilv- 

*^ ments are very numerous, and adapted to every 

^' fpecies of distrefs to which man is fubje^V, in mind 

*^ or body. Many of them are richly endowed, and 

^^ all clean, well attended, and well regulated. One 

<* circumftance, almoft peculiar to Italian hofpitals 

^'and charitable foundations, contributes eflehtially 

^^ to their fplendpur and profperity; it i^ that they 

*• are not only attended by perfons who devote 

•• themfelv^ entirely, and without any interefted 

^' views, to the relief of fufiering humanity; but 

** that they are governed and infpefted, not nomi- 

*^nally but really, by perfons of the firft rank and 

** education, who manage the interefts of the efta* 

*^bli(hments with a prudence and ailiduity, which 

*^ they feldom, perhaps, difplay in their own domeftic 

^' economy. Beiides, to almoft every hofpital is 

** attached one, and fometimes more, confraternities, 

** or pious affociations, formed for the purpofe of 

** relieving fome particular fpecies of diftrefs, or 

•* averting or remedying fome evil. Thefe confra* 

*' ternities, though founded upqn the bafis of equa* 

^' lity, and of courfe open to all ranks, generally 

•' contain a vtry confiderable proportion of noble 

** perfons, who make it a point to fulfil the duties 

^^ of the aiTociation with an exa£lnefs as honourable 

*' to themlclves, as it is exemplary and beneficial to 

the pubic. Thefe perfons vifit the refpcitive 
*' hofpitals almoft daily, inquire into the fituation and 
" circuniftances of every patient, and oftentimes 
** atitiid on them perfonally, and render them the 
*^ Oxuii liumble lervices. 1 hey perform thefe duties 
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^ HI difgtttfe, generally in the dreft or uaiform worn 
^ by the confraternity, for the exprefs purpofe of 
^ diverting public attention from the individual, 
^ and fi»ng it on the objed only of the afibciarion. 
*^ Of charitable foundations in Naples, the number 
** is above fixty. Of thefe, feven are bofpitals, pro- 
** periy fo called; thirty at leaft are confcrvatories, 
^' or receptacles for helplefs orphans, foundlings^ &c. ; 
'* five are banks for the relief of fuch induftrious 
^f poor as are diftrefled by the occafional want of 
*^ fmall fums of money ; the others, are either fchools 
*^ or confraternities. The incomes of mod of thefe 
*^ eftabliifaments, particularly of the hofpitals, are in 
^^ general very confiderable, but feldom equal to the 
^^ expenditure. The annual deficiency, how great 
^< foever it mav be, is abundantly fupplied by do- 
<^ nations, moft of which come from unknown be* 
^< nefaftors. The two principal hofpitals are, that 
** called Degli Incurabili^ which, notwithftanding its 
<< title, is open to fick perfons of all defcriptions, and 
<* conftantly relieves more than eighteen hundred; 
<^ and that of Delia Santa Annunziata^ which is \m^ 
*^ menfely rich, and deftined to receive foundlings, 
^^ penitent females, &c. &c. and faid fometimes to 
«' harbour two thoufand. To each belong, in the 
<^ firft place, a villa, and in the iiecond, a cemetery. 
«< The villa of the firft is fituated at Torre del Greco, 
<< and is deftined for the benefit of convalefcents, 
*^ and fuch as labour under diftempers to which the 
«^ poorer clafs are liable, and arifefrom conftant con-r 
>^ finement, and the want of pure air« The cemetery 
*^ is, in a different way, of at leaft equal advantage to 
^* public health. It was apprehended, aai not 
^^ without reafon, that fo many bodies as m ^ft be 
^* carried out from an hofpital, efpecially in unhealthy 
<' feafons^ might, if depofited in any charcb or cliurcb^t 
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*' yard withm tbc city, infcft the air, and produce or 
*' propagate contagious diseases. To prevent fuch 
" evils, the fum of 48,500 ducats, raifcd by volun- 
**tary contribution, was laid out in purchafing 
" and fitting up for the purpofe a field, about half- 
** a^mile from the walls of the city, on a rifing 
** ground. A little neat church is annexed to it; 
^' with apartments for the officiating clergy, and 
^* the perfons attached to the fervice of the cemetery; 
'^ and the road that winds up the hill to it is lined 
'' with cyprefles. The burial-ground is divided 
** info three hundred and fixty-fix large and deep 
*' vaults, one of which is opened every day in the 
^* year, and the bodies to be interred depofited in 
"order. Thefc vaults are covered with flags of 
*' lava, that fit exaftly, and completely clofe every 
" aperture. The bodies are carried out at night 
*' time by perfons appointed for the purpofe, and 
''every precaution taken to prevent even the 
*^ flighted chance of infcftion. All is done gratis, 
*' and the expenfes requisite fup|)lied by public 
'' charity. It is to be regretted, that this method 
** of burying the dead has not been adopted in every 
^' hofpitai and pariih in Naples, and indeed in every 
'' town and city, not in Italy only, but all over Europe. . 
*' It is really lamentable, that a praftice fo difgufting, 
*' not to fay fo pernicious, as that of heaping up 
'' putrid carcafes in churches, where the air is ne- 
** cefTarily confined, and in church-yards in cities, 
*' where it cannot have a free circulation, fliould be 
^' fo long and fo obftinately retained. It would be 
*' difficult to difcover one fingle argument, drawn 
" either from the principles of religion, or the 
*'diftates of reafon, in its favour, while its in- 
''conveniences are vifible, and almoft tangible. 
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** When a patient in a hofpital has recovered! 
^' his health and ftrength, and is ^bout to return to 
*^ his ufual occupations, he receives from the efta- 
*' blifliment afum of money fufficient to compenfate 
*' for the lofs of time and labour^ unavoidable during 
*' his illnefs; a moft benevolent cuftom, and highly 
*' worthy of imitation. A long illnefs or danger* 
" ous accident deprives a poor labourer or artizan 
** fo long of his ordinary wages, and throws him 
** fo far back in his little economy, that he cannot, 
'*^ without great difficulty, recover himfelf, and re- 
** gain a ftate of comfort. From this inconvenience 
*'the fmall fum granted by the charity of the hof- 
" pital relieves him; and reftbres him to his trade in 
** health, ftrength, and fpirits. — The Confervatoril 
*' are fchools opened for poor children of both fexes, 
'^ where they arc educated, fed, and taught fome 
*' handicraft or other. Some are in the nature of 
*' working-houfes, and employ a prodigious number 
•' of indigent perfons of both feXes, in feparate 
♦rbuildings, while others are devoted entirely to 
** chHdren, educated principally for mufic. Thefe 
*' latter inftituiions have produced fome, or rather 
*' moft, of the great performers and matters of the 
*^ art, who have figured in the churches, or on the 
^' ftages, of the different capitals of Europe, for the 
^' laft hundred years. Pacfielli, Caffarelli, and Per- 
** golefe, were formed in thefe feminaries. And, 
*^ in4eed, Naples is to Italy, what Italy is to the 
*« world at large, the great fchool of music, where 
^' that fascinating art is cultivated with the greateft 
^^ ardour ; an ardour oftentimes carried to an ex- 
♦*treme, and produftive of confequences highly 
** mischievous, and degrading to humaaity.-^Of 
f^the numberlefs confraternities, one eminently 
<• worthy of notice is that, whofe motto is Succum 
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" Miferls'y the members of which make it their datjr 
" tovifit condemned criminals, prepare them for death, 
** accompany them to execution, and give them a 
*^ decent burial. They carry their charitable at-^ 
*' tentions ftill farther, and provide for the widows 
" and children of thefe unhappy wretches. This 
*' fociety was originally compofed bf fome of the firft 
** nobility of the city; but thetyrant Philip, influenced^ 
** it feems, by motives of politicalfufpiqioo, forbad the 
^ nobles to enter into fuch aiTociations, and in parti- 
^^ cular, confined the one we are fpeaking of to the 
" clergy .-rr-The congregation J)e $. hme confifts of 
^^ lawyers, who undertake to plead the caufes of the 
^' poor gratis, and fumifh ^1 the expenfes necefiary 
*' to carry their fuits through the courts with effeft. 
•^ To be entitled to the affiftance and fupport of this 
^^ a0bciation, no recommendation or iptrodu£lion is 
^^ required. The perfpn applying has only to prove 
^^ his poverty, and give in a ixiW and fair ilatement of 
f* his cafe, — Congregazhne della CrocCy compofed 
** principally of nobility to relieve the popr, ^nd im-^ 
^* prifoncd, and particularly to bpry the bodies of fuch " 
*' d iflreffed and forfaken perfons when dead.-rrThe con- 
'^ gregation Delia Si0. Trinita del Pellegrini is des- 
'^ tined, as its name imports, n\ore particularly for (he 
*' relief of ftrangers, and is compofed of perfoRS of all 
'^ claiTes, who meet in its afremblies,apd,fpliil its du* 
*' ties, without diftinftion^ It is goverped by fve per- 
•' fons, one of whom preiides, and is generally a pre- 
*' late or high offieer of (late.; the pthers are a 
^' nobleman, a citizen, a lawyer, ^nd sipani^n* All 
*^ tliemcpibers attend thehofpital in rpiation, each for 
*' a week, during which they receive ftrangers, wafli 
** their feet, attend them at table, andferve them with 
** the humility, and with more than the affiduity, of 
^' mtn\d\^.rT-''^i\iQ cpvgregation of Nobles^ for the relief 
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*^ of th^ba(hful poor. The objeft of this aflbcJation 
*' is^'to difcoverand relieve fuch induftrious perfons, as 
** are reduced to poverty by misfortune; and have too 
*^ muchfpirit, or too much modefty, to folicit public 
^' affiftance. The members of this affociation, it is 
'^ faid, difcharge its benevolent duties with a zeal, a 
«^ fagacity, and what isftill more neceffary for the ac-' 
** complilhment of their objeft, with a delicacy and 
•' kindnefs truly admirable. All thefe confraternities 
*^ have halls, churches, and hofpitals, more or lefs 
* * grand and extenfive, as their objeft may require, 
'* or their means allow."* 

What a blefled abode of piety and charity is Na- 
ples, if Mr. Euftace prefents us with a faithful pifture! 
Can tiii3 be the town fo fcandalized by other tra- 
vellers, the feat of the moft corrupt and profligate 
court in Europe, difgraced by the word government, 
worft exercifed, by nobility and gentry the raoft de- 
praved, and commonly the moft wretchedly degraded? 
The above quotations are merely introduced to ihew 
that, whatever may be the ftate of religion, govern^ 
ment, morals, and police, the fums annually devoted 
to the relief of the infirm and poor are not fo fmall 
as to warrant the vain fuggeftion which many delight 
to propagate, that the Sacrifice of property to the 
fupport of the poor in England, by the operation of 
the poor's law, is greatly difproportionate to that 

* «* Eren in the very refpcdl in which Naples is fuppofed to b^ 
•' moft deficient, I mean in regard to chaftity, there are inftances of 
** attention to morality, not to be equalled in any tranfalpine capital. 
** For inftanccy there are more retreats open to repeptant females, 
*« and more means employed to fecure the mnocepce of girls ex poled 
** to the dangers of fedu^ion by their age, their poverty, or by the 
♦• Msf the negle^,Qr the wickednefs, ot iheir parents, than are to be 
-•* found in Londop, Paris, Vienna, and Peterfburgh united. Of this 
'•« latter defcription, there are four hundred educated in one confer^ 
** vaturio ; and not only educated, but when fit for marriage, por-» 
♦* tipne4 put according to their talents." Euftac6's Travels* 
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which commdn humanity devotes to that objed m 
other countries. • 

That the legal allotment of a portion of the public 
revenue to the fupport of thofe whofe labour has 
been or may be beneficial to the public, and whofe 
powers of exertion are fufpended or deftroyed by age 
or iicknefs, — to infants deprived of parental protec- 
tion, --to ideots and lunatics,— is, in any view of na- 
tional policy, more difadvantageous to the community, 
than the leaving all who are in want to ieek at large 
Iot the charity of individuals, is aconclufion, to which, 
I conceive, an obfervcr could never be led by an cxa^ 
fliination of the ftate of the poor, and the effefts of 
charity in Catholic countries. The notices of the ftate 
of the poor, to be found in the journals of travellers, 
are indeed rare and fcanty ; but the remarks of a fu-* 
rious panegyrift of Italian charities will probably lead 
thofe who are capable of confidering the fubjcft with- 
out Romifh prejudices, to inferences very different 
from thofe of the author. Baretti (Account of Man- 
ners and Cuftoms of Italy, V. ii. p. loo, &c.) fays, 
•* the benevolence of the modern Romans muft have 
•* been very great, and have continued through 
*• many generations; fince it is alTerted, that the united 
•* revenues of all the Cardinals refiding in Italy, 
** which, upon a medium, may be reckoned at 4000U 
** each, do not amount to the third part of the 
** revenues poffeffed by the hofpitals in that fingle 
** city. Nor is the admittance into our hofpitals 
** rendered difficult, by cavilling or narrow regu^ 
" laiions, as is often the cafe in other countries, 
** where charity is fo diligently anatomifed, that 
** many good things are not done, for fear improper 
•* objefts ihould partake of them. The Italians /corn 
^^ fuch paltry dif criminations^ and every perfon who is, 
*^ or will be, an objeft of their charity, is by thei* 
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«• conGderedas poor enongh to defervea (hare of it, 
** Therefore, in the greatefl: part of our hofpitals, 
« every objeft of mifery is freely received; nor is 
^* there any enquiry ever made, whether it is in his 
*' power to procure affiftance at home. 

*' With regard to the foundings, thofe that carry 
" them to the proper hofpitals, put them in an engine 
** at the door, ring a bell to give notice that a child 
" has been brought, and go abont their bufinefs; 
'^ and the poor infant is immediately taken care of: 
*' nor is there any enquiry ever made after their 
** parents. So that thofe who cannot maintain their 
** children, as well as thofe who will not, may fend 
•* them there without the leaft hindrance, certain 
** that the public charity will fupply their want of 
^* ability and tendernefs.^* 

*^ But Italian charity is ftill of a more cxtenfive 
^* nature, and embraces other objefts befides thofe 
^* that are only fit for hofpitals. Many are the funds, 
** and fome them very confiderable, whofc produce 
** is yearly ihared into competent furas, and diftri- 
*' buted under the name of portions to poor maidens, 
** when they are willing to marry, or defirous to take 
« the veil.*' 

*' Befides the funds thus applied, we have others, 
** inftituted to prevent the extortions of ufurers; by 
'* which the diftrefles of the poor are extremely 
** aggravated in other countries. From thefe funds 
♦* the poor generally receive two-thirds of the value 
•* of their pledges, without paying intereft for fmail 
^^ fums, and only one or two per cent, for fums con- 
** fiderable. Should they forfeit their goods, they 
^^ are fold by au6lion, and the furplus paid them. 
** Why do not all nations adopt this Italian fcherae 
*^ of relieving their poor, ever fubjeft to the rapacious 
^* extortions of hard-hearted Jews^ or mercileft 
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** pawnbrokers ?'* fJn/iver. Becauie the feheme 
offers a bounty on improvidence ; and as it mud be 
conduced at a great expenfe^ and without profit, the 
funds neceffary to its fupport may be more beneficially 
bestowed.] 

^' I need not mention that other kind of charity^ 
^* fo common among the Italians, of giving alms to 
*^ ftreet-beggars. This great fault of ours is gene- 
^^ rally known, thanks to tbofe uhramomane poli- 
te ticians, who have fo often blamed us for it in their 
*^ wife accounts of our country, pretending that this 
^^ practice of ours encourages idl^nefs, and of courfe 
•* deftroys induflry. To this heavy charge I have 
*^ nothing to anfwer, but that I hope my countrymen 
** will never adopt fuch outlandilh politics V* An 
anfwer worfe than nothing. He eftimates the popu- 
lation of Italy at fourteen millions : the number of 
friars at 84,000, and the proportion of mendicants 
to non^mendic4ats as 3 to |. It were vain, indeed^ 
to reafon on the evils of a life of beggary, with one 
who can vindicate th^ devotion tq it of fo large a 
portion of his country's population. 

Of the Roman charities, the two moft celebrated 
are, the Hofpital for Pilgrims, and Monte della PietS^ 
or Bank for Pledges, Cafalius, in his work De Urbe 
Rom4i dcfcrihes the former with enthufiaftic eulogy. 
Salm'on, in the hiftorical defcriptipn of ancient and 
modern Rome, has this notice of them. *' St. 
*' Philippo Neri, when f^cular. Teeing how much the 
^' poor pilgrims fuffered, who came to Rome, from 
** various parts, to vijif tbf fepulcbres of the apojiles^ 
*• and obtain indulgences j no one giving them lodging; 
** the pious youth, with fixteen of his companions, 
^* began the great work of hofpitality in the church 
^' of S. Salvatore in Campo, forming a confraternity, 
♦^ under the title of the IJoly Trinity, fpr th« 
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•* purpofe of exercifing charity toward their neigh- 
y ** hours, and adminiftering relief to poor pilgrims ♦ 
** They received all pilgrioas with the greeted be- 
**nevolcnce; and waftiing their feet, gate them 
" food and lodging for three nights. D, Elena 
*• Orfini, a Roman lady, gave a houfe for the ac- 
'* commodation of female pilgrims, and this charitable 
•^ work has continued pver fince. Here are buds of 
« Clement Vni. and XL and that of Bened. XIV. 
•* &c. as brothers and benefaftors of this pious work, 
^' who, by their afliftance and good example of at- 
*' tending upon and wafhing the pilgrims* feet, have 
•• infpired others to the fame. Befides thefe, the 
**^ poor convafcfccnts are received here, who have left 
** the hcrfpitals ; relief being afforded them for three 
•* days, and longer, if neceffary." [As the days of 
pilgrimages, it may be hoped, are nearly at an end, 
this charity may probably in future be wholly applied 
to relieve the diftreffes of the relident poor, inftead 
of giving bounties to indolent wanderers.J '' la 
** order to avoid the great extortion cxafted by the 
•* Jews for pledges of the chriftians, and to relieve 
** thofe in neceffity, in 1539, byperfuafion of Gio- 
** vaoni Calvo, prior of the conventual friars, a 
** company of wealthy perfons was formed, wHo 
" depbfitcd a certain fum of money to cftablilh a 
** bank, in order to lend money to the poor, who 
'* brought pledges for fecurity of their debts, with- 
**out taking any intereft. This company being 
'* approved by Paul III. he elefted St. Charles Bor- 
•• romeo* protcftor, who formed the ftatutes. Sixtus 

• The Cardinal Charles Borroraeo, called St. Charles, having 
been canonized in 1610, and having merited all earthly honour by 
a life dedicated to the glory of God in the benefit of mankind, en- 
joined the inftitution of charitable affociations throughout all the 
pariihcs of his diocefe, the archbilhopric of Milan, tn foltevo de 
po-jtri infirmif for aid and fupport of the lick and difablcd. In 
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«* V. gave a place in the ftre^t Coronari for this 
•* purpofe. Clement VIII. removed thera, and 
** granted the palace inhabited by Urban VIII. when 
«' cardinal, in which are the Bank for Depofits, and 
** apartments for the fuperintcndants. The money 
*• lent, amounting to thirty crowns, is gratis ; but 
** above that fum, two crowns are paid annually for 
« every hundred. The pledges are kept here for 
** eighteen months, then fold by public fale, and the 
'* money lent stopped ; but the overplus of the gain 
** is returned to the ownersof the pledges." — Salmon's 
Ancient and Modern Rome^ voL ii. p. 152. 

It may be worth while here to prefent a few plain 
obfervaiions on Italian charities, by a very enlightened 
French traveller, Lalande, Voyage en Italie, vol. v. 
c. h. p. 166. 

*MI y a des fondations dans plufieurs eglises pour 
** diftribuer a chaque fete folennelle des dots aux 
*Vpauvres lilies, foit poiir prendre le voile, foit pour 
*' fe marier felon Icur gout. La fomme eft fixce, de 
" meme que le nombre des filles qui viennent en 
** proceiTion pour la re9evoir. Ces charites, fi fre- 
" quentes et faites fi mal-apropos, font un des grands 
** vices du gouvemement ou elles entretiennent la 
*' faineantife.— — Quand une fille du commun a 1% 

the colleftion of rules of one of thefe fbcietiesy " Regole per li 
** afcritti alia carita crifliana in follievo, &c. nella parochia di S. 
" Bartolomeo fotto il patrocinio di S. Luigi Gonzaga/' it is ftated^ 
that a large afibciation- of perfons of either fex are devoted to the 
objedls ofthe inflitution, to daily and nightly attendance on the fick 
poor with zeal and diligence, no kfs beneficial to the bodies ofthe 
fuflPerers, who receive their bounteous aid, than to their own fouls. 
Mr A. Young (Tr^v^// in Franccy^c* j^to. p» 645) fays, arti- 
cle Milan, " charitable foundations in the city only amount to 
" 3,000,000 Hvres, (87,500!. fterling.) In the great hofpital, there 
" are commnoly from ra to 1500 lick. The ^k&. is found to ba 
** exceedingly mifchievous, tor there are many that will not work, 
** depending on thefe eftablifhments." ** The poj)ulation of Milaa 
" is laid to be Ji6j0oo"'^ff^atkm*s Travels , Letter a4» 
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*^ pfoteflion dii batard de rapoticalre d'un cardinal, 
*^ elle fe fait alTarer cinq ou fix dots dans cinq ou 
^^ fix eglifes, et ne veut plus apprendre ni a coudre 
** ni a filer, &c. 

** II n'y a prefque point de jour, ou dans quelques 
" un des principaux couvens de religieux pn ne 
'^ diflribue de la foupe a la porte a tous ceux qui la 
*' viennent demander: le grand nombrc d'hopitaux 
*^ qu*il y a dans Rome, et la facilite d'avoir le pain 
** la foupe et raumone dans les couvens, y entreti- 
^' ennent la faineantife et la mendicite ; et c'eft une 
** chofe qui revoke que le grand norabre de mendians 
** dont on eft aflailli dans les rues de Rome, ainfique 
" dans celles de Naples : on y regrette bien la bonne 
** police de Londres, qui a fu debarraffer totaleraent 
*' les rues et les eglifes de cette verraine infupportable 
*' pour les citoyens, et honteufc pour un ctat, Au 
** refte c'eft bien pis a Naples,'' &c. 

Charities in Germany^ 

The degraded charafter of the pi^or throughout 
the greater part of Germany renders it difficult to 
colleft fafts riefpefting them from the narratives of 
travellers. In Travels through Germany, written 
by Baron Riefbeck, and tranflated by the Rev. Mr. 
Maty, publiflied 1787, it is faid,^" Ail the charities 
** (of Vienna) depend upon the Court alone for their 
" fupport. We meet here with no cure of St. 
" Sulpice, to raife 300,000 livresa year for the relief 
** of the neceflStous. The Archbilhop Migazzi is as 
** bigoted, and as dependant on the papal hierarchy, 
^' as Beaumont ; but he gives no millions of livres 
" yearly out of his income to fecret diftrefs, as the 
•• good Archbiihop^of Paris does. The Emprefs*s 
" benevolence, of which religion is the priAciple, 
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" approaches to profufion; fhe refufes relief to none 
** who (land in need of her affiftancc. Her ftewafd 
** has hardly any thing to lay before her but ac- 
" counts of charities. Her liberality particularly 
•* ihews itfelf towards widows, efpecially fuch as arc 
*' of high birth. Her paniality to high bffth makes 
*' her defirous that every perfon (hould live up to h& 
" or her rank. With refpeft to the public foun- 
^' dations^ the library, fchools, hofpitals, and poor- . 
** houfeSy coft her immenfe fums. I am aflbred, that 
•* the debts flie has contrafied by this liberality, (if 
** they are juft debts, the liberality is at the expenfe 
•• of her creditors,) amount to upwards of twenty 
<* millions of guSd^rt ; and one of my friends in- 
** formed me^ that ihe gives away three millions per 
** annum in private charity. Who would imagine 
«* nowi that under fo worthy a charafter merit often 
** ftarves, whilft large fums are lavilhed upon the 
*' worihlefs ? The prejudices of religion have fo far 
*« gotten the better of her natural difpofition, as to 
** make her refufe afliftance to an officer who had 
** been crippled in her fcrvice, unlefs he would em- 
'' brace the Catholic religion !'' 

In Madame de StaePs eloquent and difcriminating 
work on Germany, the poor (fould not be wholly 
unnoticed. If they occupy but a fmall fpace, the 
defeft is in the fubjeft, not in the writer.* Her 
remarks are confined principally to Hamburgh. 
Having noticed the fchools of Peftalozzi, for the 
improvement of the poor throughout Germanic 
Switzerland, {he defcribes fimilar inftitutions of 
Mr. Fellenberg, in Hamburgh. " He caufes village 



* Defcribing the Prater, (the Hyde-Park of Vienna,) fhe favs, 
" you never meet a beggar at thefe promenades ; none are to be 
** leen in Vienna 1 he chariublc eftablifhments there are regulated 
** with great order and liberality : priyate and public benevolenoe 
** is diredcd with a great fpirit of juftice.'* 
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** fchoolmafters, tobc taught according to Peftalozzi's 
** method. The labourers who cultivate his grounds 
** learn pfalm tunes; and the pralfesof God arc heard 
** throughout the country, fung by fimple but har- 
*'monious voices, celebrating nature and its Author. 
*^ Infliorr, M. de Fellenberg endeavours, by every 
*^ pofEble means^ to form between the fuperior and 
*^ inferior clafles a liberal tie; a bond which fliall 
** not be merely dependent on the pecuniary interefts 
** of the rich and the poor; It is not enough to be 
*^ occupied in promoting the welfare of the lower 
** claffes, with a view to ufefulnefs only: they fliould 
'Valfo participate in the enjoyments of the imagina- 
^ ' tion and the heart. It is in this fpirit, that en- 
^^ lightened phiianthropifts have taken up the fubjeA 
** of mendicity at Hamburgh. Neither dcfpotifm, 
" nor fpeculative ceconomy, have any place in their 

* * charitable inftitutions." [N. B. Speculative oeco- 
nomy muft here be taken in a very limited fcnfe, to 
a,void abfurdity.] "It was their wilh, that the 
*^ unfortunate objefts of their care fhould them- 
** felves dclirc the labour which was expeflcd from 
*' them, as much as the bcnefaftions which were 
** granted them. As the welfare of the poor was 
** not with them a mean, but an end, they have not 
*' ordered them employment, but have mad^ them 
*' defire it. We conftantly fee in the accounts of 
*^ thofe charitable inftitnrions, that the objeft of their 
** founders was no lefs to make men better, than 
•* to. render them more ufeful. Such is the high 
** pliilofophical fpirit of liberty and wifdom, which 
^^reigns in, and gives peculiarity of charafter to, this 
** ancient Hanfeatic city. There is much real bene- 

* * ficence in the world, and he who is not capable 
** of ferving his fellow-creatures by the facrifice of 
^' his time, and of his inclinations, voluntarily con« 

G 
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'• tributes to their weKare with ttiooey : this k ftill 
'* foinrthing, and no virtue is to be difdained. But 
** in mod countries, the great mafs of private, aims 
** is nof wifdy direfted ; and one of the moft cmi- 
** nent ferviccs whidi the Baron de Voght, and his 
*' excellent countrymen, have rend^ed to the caufe 
*' of humanity, is thatof (hewmg how, without new 
** lacrifices, without the intervention of the ftatc, 
*' private beneficence may be rendered fufficient 
*' for the relief of the unfortunate. That which 
•« is cficSed by individuals is particularly futted to 
** Germany ; where every thing taken feparately i$ 
^^ better than the whole together. Cluu-itable initi« 
«' tutions ought, faideed, to profpcr in the city of 
*' Hamburgh. There is fo much morality amoogft 
^^ its inhabitants, that for a time they paid their 
*^ taxes into a fort of trunk, without any perfon 
*' feeing what they brought ; thefe taxes were to 
" be proponioned to the fortune of ^ch individual, 
'•and when the calculation was made, they were 
^^ always found to be fcrupuloufly paid. Might we 
** not believe, that we were relating a circumftance 
*^ belonging to the golden age, if in that golden age 
" there had been private riches and public taxes I** 
[A circumftance, it muftbe owned, rather improbable.] 
A very interefting extraft from the Report of the 
Eftablilhment at Hamfburgh, in 1799, is publilhcd 
in the 12th Report of the Society for bettering the 
condition of the poor. No. 10. It contains feveral 
fafts, bearing ftroug internal evidence of authenticity, 
and refults of cxte^vely ufeful application. 

In 1789, theftreetsof Ham- 101799, icarccly a beggar 

bargh were crowded with beg- was to be feen ; every neceffi- 

gars, many of ^m ftrangers ; tons inl^abitanc receiving, under 

all b great diflrefs ; the inodell kind and regular care and in- 

and deferving perifhing un- fpedion, iure and beneficial 

heard and anknown^ for want relief. 1q tea yoars^ 3081 
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of a (hare in that relief which 
the ftreet beggar anticipated 
by fraud and importunity. 
446 perfons were in the houfe 
of corrc^ion, beiidc« prtfoners. 
5. The diftreffes, and the 
conduft of the poor were al- 
iBoft unknown, except to a few 
clerica] and medical men. 
When the dire^lors and infpec- 
tors made their firll inquiries, 
they viiited fome narrow courts 
inhabited entirely by beggars, 
loft to fociety, and fcarcely pre- 
fer ving the human form; courts, 
which benevolence approached 
with a degree of alarm and 
horror. 



10. There w«re 7391 pau- 
pers, 4087 women, 1079 men, 
and 2225 children, be£des 
perfons in hofpitals. Mendi- 
city, fpreading like infection, 
and paralyiing the induftry and 
energy of the poor, wa» become 
an epidemic difeafe among the 
lower claffes of life. 



poor ftrangcrs were relieved 
and returned to their places of 
habitation. Not more in the 
whole than 147 perfons in the 
Hoofe. 

5. There are now 180 In» 
fpcftors 5 five pKyficians, and 
five furgeons, who regalarly 
vifit every part of Hamburgh. 
Each houfe is numbered, and 
there are 2200 poor perfons 
employed (perhaps this means 
fome one in every houfe, or 
nearly fo, to which the benefit 
of the charity has extended) 
to brmg the infpedors imme* 
diate information of any diftrefs 
or diforder in the city. Thus 
are vice and mifery diminiftied 
among the poor; and virtue 
and patriotifm increafed among 
the rich. 

10. There are ( 1 799) at pre- 
fcnt 3090 paupers, fed and 
clothed, and obliged to do fuch 
work as they are capable of. 
Of thefe, 1692 are aged per- 
fons, from 60 to 100 years of 
age ; 1097 maimed or difeafed 
perfons of middle age, and 401 
children, the greater part of 
whoni are very young. 

Tbe members of this inftitution in Hamburgh 
vx^uiKarily engaged themfelves to pay each a finf, 
in cafe of fuch deviation from the true principles 
upon which the poor ouglu tolte aififted, as the giving 
indifcriminate alms, without inveftigating and af- 
certaining the wauts of the obje&. Account of Ma- 
nagement of Poor in Hamburghy by Mr. Voght^ p. 15. 

Mandeville remarks of Holland, (Fable of Bees, 
Remark 2.) *' The country is fo fmall and po- 
*' pulous, ^ that there is not land enough (though 

G 2 
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** hardly an inch of it is unimproved) to feed the tenth 
*' part of its inhabitants. The Dutch endeavour 
*' to promote as much frugality among their fubjefts 
•* as poffible, not becaufe it is a virtue, but becaufe 
** it is, generally fpeaking, their intereft." How- 
ever, our lateft traveller in Holland (Sir John Carr, 
1 807) obferves, " I found that the received opinioQ 
** or there being no beggars in Holland is erroneous. 
** I was frequently befet by thefefons and daughters 
*' of forrow or idlenefs, who preferred their petition 
" with indefatigable purfuit, but in fo gentle a tone, 
** that it was evident they were fearful of the 
^ * police. There arc fo many afylums for paupers, 
^^ that a Dutchman, acquainted with the legiilative 
** provision made for them, always confiders a 
** beggar as a lawlefs vagabond. Holland is juftly 
*' celebrated for its public charities. In Rotter- 
** dam, before the laft war, there were many bene- 
* * volcnt inftitutions, fome of which have inevitably 
** languifhed, and others expired, in confcquence of 
*^ the ufually impoverifliing effefts of long hoftility.*' 
The devaftation of the continent, the general con- 
fcquence of debility from bad government, and of the 
overwhelming violence of mad ambition, renders ail 
enquiry into exifting inftitutions ufelcfs.* Whenever 
good government fhall be eftabl-fhed in any portion of 
Europe, which an intertial combination of force, or 
the conient of the furrounding countries, Ihall render 
worthy to be called a ftate; then ufeful inftitutions for 
the indigent and infir* will, no doubt, be eftabliftied, 
differing probably in many particulars from thofe 
which have hitherto been known on the Continent, 
except perhaps in Hamburgh. 

• This and fome fimilar paflagcs were written, while the Conti- 
nent of £urope was almoft wholly fubjed to Bonaparte, his brothers, 
and generals. Thanks to God for the heart-cheering change ! 
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in a mpft valuable bpok, entitled " Inquiries con- 
cerning the Poor, by John M'Farlan, D. D. one 
'* of the minifters of Canongate, Edinburgh, 1782,'* 
p. 202, c. viii. the obfervations on the police of 
Holland, relating to the poor, are highly interefting. 
For a full cxtraft of the laws of the United Provinces 
refpefting the poor, he refers to Poftlethwayte's Difl", 
of Commerce. He (hews the good efFeft of general 
fimple manners; of frugal and fober habits, prevalent 
throughout all claffes ; of the attentive encourage- 
ment of induftry by example and reward ; and the 
benefit of a rigorous police repreiHng mendicity. 
" There are (he admits) a few vagrant beggars, but 
" thefe are feldom natives. In every great town, 
'* there is a public corrcftion houfe, in which 
" the provifion allowed is of the pooreft kind j 
" even for this they arc compelled to work. They 
*' earn their hard fare by rafping lignum vitse, &c. 
" No corporal puniftxment can be fo great a terror 
** to perlons of a flothful or of a vicious difpofition. 
** But, feft. ii. where there are fo many tlioufands 
" employed in the meaneft occupations, there rauft 
" be a great number daily reduced to indigence, 
" from caufes wLich no induftry and no forcfight 
" could have prevented. The poor of ibis defcrip- 
" tion ought to be provided for, and perhaps there is 
" no country in the world, where greater attention 
** is paid to them than in this. 

" The immediate charge of the poor is committed 
" to the Confiftory, compofcd of the elders and dea- 
" cons of the church, who are generally of the 
" moft refpefiablc and iutelligeut clafs of citizens. 
** They are at particular pains to enquire into the 
" characters, the circumftances, and the real ftate 
" of all the poor within their diftrids. They have 
'^hofpitals, like our charity work-houfes, for the 
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** poon They have alfo Prweniers^ dieap lodging 
«' and boarding houfes/* 

Public taxes, and the rate of wages, are faid to 
be higher in Holland, than even in Great-Britain. 
Money for the poor is chiefly raifed by collections ia 
the churches, where every fermon contains an appeal 
to the charity of the congregation. " The elo* 
" qucnce of the preacher, it is laid, contributes much 
*• to the amount of the colleftion ; but the fobriety 
^* and regularity of the people may be confidered 
^* as a more certain caufe of its abundance. Therr 
** are fome fmall taxes impofed, for the benefit of 
** the poor,— on public diverfions, on markets, on 
** marriages, and on private baptifms. In garrifon 
^' towns, the Sovereign allows a tax for the poor 
" to be collefted from every pcrfon going out or 
^' coming in at the gate during divine ferrice, and 
** at certain other fixed hours. In fome places, 
*• orphans are hired from hofpitals to attend fune- 
^' rals ; thus the pomp becomes a charitable fund. 
** The expenfe of the hofpiials is in general defrayed 
" by the intercft of a capital ftock,* which the 
" overfcers have accumulated from legacies, inherit- 
** ances of thofe who die in the houfe, donations, 
*' favJDgs, and, chiefly, profits of the work done io 
« the houfe/' 

** Bcfides the ftated and weekly colle^ions, there 
** are more general contributions made by the 
" Confiftory ; who go about, particularly four times 
" in the year, when the holy facramenc is admi- 
" niftered, and folicit every family from whom alms 
^* may be expcfted.'* 

From a review of the Dutch poor laws and regu- 
lations, (Dr. M. juflly obferves,) " it does not appear 
" that they are materially diflferent from our own. 
i^ The admired method of their providing for their 
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"** poor feenw to arife rather from the ftrift execution 
*^ of the law, and the fidelity of the adminiftrators, 
^* than from any peculiar excellency of the laws them- 
•* feives. Were ^re equally attentive in maintaining 
** a ftrift police, and in a frugal and judicious diftri- 
** bution of the poor's money, there is reafon to 
•' think that the poor might be better provided for, 
*^ and more eafily maintained, in England than in 
*« Holland." 

The ftate of mendicity in one remarkable town 
k detailed with an intcrefting minutencfs, which 
demands the peculiar attention of thofe who feel 
anxiety for the improvement of the general condition 
of the poor. I refer to Count Rumford'sHiJiory 
fftAe Public Eftah^lift)fneni for ihe Poor at Munich 
in Bavaria. ** L^ws (fays he, c. i.) were not 
*^ wanting to oblige each community in the country 
** to provide for its own poor ; but thefe laws had 
** been fo long neglefled, and beggary had become 
** fo general, that extraordinary meafures, and the 
•' moft indefatigable exertions, were neceffary to put 
*♦ a fl:q> to this evil. The number of itinerant beg- 
** gars of both fcxes, and all ages, as well foreigners 
** as natives, who ftrollcd about the country in all 
^* directions, levying contributions from the indus- 
** trious inhabitants, Itealing and robbing, and 
** leading a life of indolence and the mod fliamclefs 
*' debauchery, was quite incredible ; and fo nume- 
** rous were the fwarms of beggars in all the great 
*' towns, and particularly in the capital, fo great 
*' their impudence, and fo perfcvering their impor- 
** tunity, that it was almoft' irapolTible to crofs the 
" flrects without being attacked, and abfolutely 
" forced to fatisfy their clamorous demands. And 
" thefe beggars were in general by no means fuch 
•* as, from «^ge or bodily infirmities, were unable by 
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** their labour to earn their livelihood i but they 
** were, for the moft part, ftout, ftrong, healthy, 
*' fturdy beggars; who, loft to every fenfe of fhame, 
" had embraced the profeffion from choice, not ne- 
" cefEty ; and who not unfrequently added infolence 
'' and threats to their importunity, and extorted that 
•* from fear, which they could not procure by their 
" arts of diffimulation." They filled the public 
walks and the churches, difturbing all ads of devo- 
tion; and rufhed into private houfes, of which the 
ftreet-dpors were for a moment. left unguarded. 
They continually expofed their children in the ftreets, 
that their unafFeded cries might attraft pity. P. 
19. "A beggar who goes about from houfe to houfe 
'^ to afk for alms, has many opportunities to fteal. 
** No wonder that thieving and robbing fliould be 
^* prevalent, where beggars are numerous. That 
** this was the cafe in Bavaria will not be doubted 
" by thofe who are informed, that in the four years 
"immediately fuccceding the introduftion of the 
" mcafures adopted for putting an end to mendicity, 
" and clearing the country of beggars, thieves, rob- 
'* bers, &c. above ten thoufand of thefe vagabonds, 
" foreigners and natives, were aftually arretted, (with 
" the aid of four regiments of cavalry,) and delivered 
** over to the civil magiftrates; and that in taking 
** up the beggars in Munich, and providing for thofe 
^^ who ftoodin need of public affiflance, no lefs than 
"2600 were entered upon the lifts in one week; 
" though the uhole number of the inhabitants of 
" the city of Munich, probably, does not amount to 
** more than 60,000, even including the fuburbs.'* 
The funds for a very extenfive tftabliflimcnt to 
provide work for the able-bodied and unemployed, 
and various aid for the infirm poor, were " derived 
•^^ from the following fources: Firft, from ftated 
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<* monthly allowances from the Sovereign out of his 
** private purfe, from the States, and from the Trca» 
**Tury or chamber of finances. Secondly, and 
** principally, from the voluntary fubfcription of the 
** inhabitants." [This muft be equivalent to a poor's 
rate.] "Thirdly, from legacies left to the inftitu- 
*^tion; and fourthly, from feveral fmall revenues 
** arifing from certain tolls, fines, &c. appropriated 
** to that,ufe.?* "During a late journey in Italy, 
** (p. no,) I vifited Verona; and becoming ac- 
*' quainted with the principal direftors of two large 
*/ and noble hofpitals, La Pietd and La Miser'uorde^ 
*' in that city ; the former, containing about three 
*^ hundred and fifty, and the latter near five hundred, 
**poor; I gav^ them an account of the arrange- 
^^ ments that had been made at Munich, and took 
** the liberty of propofing fome improvements, par- 
^* ticularly in regard to the arrangements for feeding 
** the poor." While employed in building a new 
kitchen in thehofpital of La.Pieidj the Count pro- 
pofed to furnifli them with clothing from his houfe 
of induftry at Munich, and adds, *' a few days be- 
" fore I left Munich to come to England, I had the 
** pleafure to affift in packing up, and fending off 
** over the Alps, by ihe Tyrol, fix hundred articles of 
♦* clothing, of different kinds, for the poor of Verona; 
. ^* and hoge foon to fee the poor of Bavaria growing 
** rich, by manufacturing clothing for the poot of 
** Italy." Why not to fee the poor of Italy grow- 
ing wife enough to manufaflure for themfelves? 
Count Rumford's detail refpefting the eftabiifliment 
at Munich is followed by an efiay on fundamental 
principles of eflabiifhments for the poor, contain* 
ing fome ju(t and important remarks, to which I 
. ihall refer hereafter.* 

• Sec Appendix. 
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Spain an 1 Portugal, under the worft of goverh- 
ments^ and worfl of adminiflrations, and worft of fit* 
perftitions, have funk into an atrophy of focial 
principle. The higher clafs, proud, indolent, and 
bigoted, fcarce regard the lower as beings of the 
famefpecies ; the lower, a nation of beggars, dcfti- 
tute of moral fyrapathy, have abundantly exhibited 
their unconcern at the ruin of the higher, by their 
readinefs to fubmit to the yoke of a foreign tyrant. 

Southey fays of Lilbon, .** the ftreets are infefted 
** by a nuifance more intolerable than their nightl7 
" darknefs, or their eternal dirt, — the beggars. I 
** never faw fo horrible a number of wretches, made 
" monftrous by nature, or ftill mcfe monftrous by 
'* the dreadful difeafes that their own vices have 
^* contrafted. You cannot pafs a ftreet without 
" being fickened by fome huge tumour, fomemif- 
*< fliapen member, or uncovered wound, carefully 
" expofed to the public eye. Thefe people fliould 
** not be fuflfered to mangle the feelings, and infok 
"the decency, of the pafftnger: if they will not 
** accept the relief of the hofpital, they ihould be 
'^ compelled to endure the rtftraint of the prifon. 
" I do not extend my cenfure to that multitude of 
** beggars who weary you at every corner with fup- 
" plications for the love of God and the Virgin ; 
" thefe wretches, fo many and fo miferable, do in- 
** deed occafion harfti and ungentle feelings, not 
** againft them, but againft that depraved fociety, 
" that difinherits of bappinefs half the civilized 
" world.*' 

In Townjhend's Journey through Spain it is ob« 
ferved, that the country is depopulated from tbc 
various evil confequences of bad government. The 
r^^/V^r J, police magiftrates, purchafe their offices, and 
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indemDify themfelves at the expenfe of the poor and 
indaftrious. The number of convents is nearly nine 
thoufand. Perfons/ bound to celibacy by vows 
are eftimated at near two hundred thoufand Speak- 
ing of Seville, he fays, '* In traverfing the ftreets I 
" was ftruck with the multitude of beggars clothed 
'* in rags, and was at firft inclined to attribute this 
** to the decay of trade; but upon ex^lnination, I 
*^ found a more abiding caufe in the diftribntion of 
** alms at the Archbifhop's palace, and at the gates 
** of twenty convents, daily, and without diftindion, 
** to all who make application for relief. Such 
** mifpltcfd benevolence is a bar to induftry, and 
*' multiplies the objefts of diftrcfs, whofe numbers 
** bear exaft proportion to the provifioa fo made 
" for then- fupport.'* 

Mr. T. notices, in his account of Cadiz, three 
hofpitalsfortbefick; in one of which they have fix" 
thou£ind patients, and lofe annually on an average 
one tenth. There is alfo a Retreat, or Afylum, for 
fbrty-feven Widows. But the moft interefting of 
their public eftablifliments is the Hofpicio^ or general 
workhoufe. In it are received the poor of all de- 
scriptions, young and old, the blind, the lame, idiots 
and infane. The average number of perfons main«* 
tained in the houfe appears to be eight hundred an4 
fifty.five. *' Forty-five looms and fixteen {locking^ 
" frames are provided for their fervice, with a fuffi- 
*" cient number of fpinning- wheels, working-benches, 
^* tools for carpenters, turners, fhoemakers, and 
*♦ taylors, a twifting-mill, a fpinning-jenny, and a 
" machine for carding cotton/' The expenfe of 
the houfe for the year 1786 was equal to 13,850/. 
The food for each individual appears to have 
amounted in the year to 6/. ys. 4^.; clothes to 
13^. id.^ but the average expenfe of the eftablifli* 
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not including the produce of his labour. This 
produce, befides its proceeding from but a part of 
thofe who arc* on the eftablifliment, as the infirm of 
all kinds contribute nothing by induftry, is much lefs 
profitable than that of ordinary manufaftorics. 
*' People deprived of liberty univcrfally eat too much, 
'^ and work too little. This, beyond a queftion, is 
" the cafe at Cadiz in the Hofpicio^ in which they 
" have ninety.iwo holidays allowed them, and in 
'^ which the expenfe of food and raiment is double 
" what it fliould be/' 

**The Hofpicio of Barcelona originated in 1582, 
** when the poor began to occupy the ferious atten* 
" tion of all the governments of Europe. With the 
" houfe of induftry is united the Hofpital of Mercy. 
** In this eftablifliment they provide for children of 
^' parents who are burthened with a numerous off- 
"fpring, for beggars, and for other objeds of 
^^diftrcfs. Their average number is 1436: about 
" one thoufand able to work, three hundred idiots, 
^^ and the reft little children. The whole expenfe 
"of them is about 48,200 livres Catalan, or about 
" 5164/. fterling, per annum. The king allows for 
" each pauper fourteen maravcdis per day, to pur- 
*' chafe a ration of bread. Thefe are nearly equal 
** to one penny fterling. The voluntary contribution 
" amounts to about 15,000 livres Catalan, and the 
" deficiency is made up by the bifliop. The produce 
" of their labour fcarcc exceeds the rate of one penny 
" each per day; yet this is greater than the average of 
" our workhoufes in England. Although no paupers 
" can be better fed, better clad, or better lodged, or 
" can meet with greater tendernefs when they are 
*' ill, they cannot readily forget their lofs of liberty^ 
" All thefe comforts, thereforei arc defpifed, when 
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** compared with freedom ; and few, befide the tnqfl; 
** decrepit, would remain within thofe walls, if they 
** could be permitted to beg their bread from door 
** to door. This principle, however, is produftive 
'* of much good ; for moft of the young men in 
** Barcelona, of any worth or fpirit, form themfelves 
** into clubs for mutual relief, nearly upon the plan 
'* adopted by our friendly focieties in England, 
** leaving none but the moft improvident and worth- 
** lefs to be difgraced by confinement among fools 
** and madmen/* 

Of an unprofitable falt-petre w'ork at Madrid 
Mr. T. obferves, *' I have no doubt that motives of 
** benevolence may have contributed to keep this 
" voracious monfter at Madrid, and the apprehenfion, 
•* that were it not cheriflied and fupported, a multi- 
** tude ^?«rhich is now fed by their attendance upon 
*' it would be reduced to famine. Of all employ- 
** merits for the poor, that which is moft uncertain is 
** leaft defirable ; and little is that to be encouraged, 
** which in fummer decoys them from the harveft, 
** and when winter coifies turns them adrift to remain 
** inaftive till the return of fpring. The manufac- 
'* ture at Madrid feeds four hundred only in the 
*' winter, and when they fliould liften to the calls 
*• of agriculture, employs from thirteen hundred to 
•* four thoufand. If thefe are not wanted for the 
•* labours of the field, and can find no conftant work 
** in profitable fabrics, it is plain that they have been 
'* ncedlefsly drawn into exiftence, and that the popu- 
" lation Ihould be fuffered to fink gradually, till it 
** has again found its proper level. The principle 
" hereby eftablifhed is of great importance to mati- 
*' kind, and yet feems to have been little underftood.*' 
This is the principle which Mr. Malthus has fince, 
with great ability, inveftigated and illuftrated. 
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Institutions for the Poor in France. 

France, before the Revolution, loudly vaunted it9 
fuperiority to all other nations in all the arts of 
civilized life; and its claims, however arrogantly 
aflerted, were, in fome refpefls, generally allowed. 
Its writers, moral and political, were numerous, 
eloquent, and fagacious. Several 6f their works 
powerfully recommend charity, and review correfily 
the relations of the rich and poor. Its inftitutions 
were numerous and coftly ; and religious devotees, 
of both fexcs, often bound themfelves by vows to the 
arduous duty of adminiftering to the wants of the 
difeafed poor, in hofpitals, in garrets, and in cabins.* 
Were the poor of France better fuftained, were its 
hofpitals better regulated, were its charities better 
direfted, thanthofeof other nations? Afewextrafts 
from the few books which I am able to procure, may 
beft anfwer thefe queftions. 

Le Mercier, Tableau de Paris j chap. 266, edit. 
Amjterdam 1782. " Et comment voulez vous^ que 
** cette ville, qu'on appelle fuperbe, ne pullulepasdes 
*^ raendians, autant de taches dans la legiflation d'un 
** peuple. II ne faut pas pour cela les etouffer, 
* * comme on a fait dans cc qu'on nomme depots. 
** C eft une cruaute abominable et gratuite. 

" On n'a pas aflez cherche les moyens de remedier 
** a cet epouvantable defordre ; ce qui dcshonorera 
*' infailliblement nos raagiftrats, s'ils ne s'occupent de 
" cet objet. On leur a propofe plufieurs plans ega- 
" lement bons : ils n'ont pltis qu' a choifir. — — 

* See account of an inftitution at Alet, near Grenoble, in Mit. 
Schimraelpenninck's Tour of Dom Launcelot to tJie Grande Char- 
treufe and Akt, taken in the year 1667. 
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** On a traite les pauvres en 1679, et daris k$ 
** tfois annees fuivantes, avec une atrocite une bar- 
*^ barie, qui feront une tache inefFa9ab!e a un fiecle 
" qu'on appelle hiimain et eclaire'. Oa cut dit, 
^ qu'on a voulu detruire la race entierc tant on mit 
** en oubli les precepies de la charite. lis moururent 
*' prefque tous dans les depots, espece de prifons, ou 
^ rindigence eft punie comme le crime." 

C. %6*f^ " Mais s*il eft plufieurs mendians que 
•* la mifere force a tendrc la main, et qui affaifles fous 
" le poids de malheur ont dans le gefte Pabbattement 
^* de la vraie doulcur, et dans les yeux le feu forabre 
** du dcfeipoir, il eft auffi un grand nombre de geux 
•' hypocrites, qui par des gemiflfemens impofteurs et 
^ des infirmit^s faftices furprennent votre liberality, 
" et trompent votre compaffion. D une vpix arti- 
** ficlelle plaintive et monotone, ils articulent en 
•* traioant le nom de Dieu, et vous pourfuivcnt dans 
*' ks rues avec ce nom facre ; mais ccs miferables ne 
^^ crwgnent ni fa juftfce, ni fa prefence. 

'* Eux ils fe couvrent de plaics hideufes pout 
** attendrir le peuple ; mais quaad la nuit vient, 
*'• fuivez ces vagabonds dans le cabaret recule de 
** qiielque faubourg, lieu de rendezvous ; vous verrez 
** tous ces cftropies droits et difpos, fe raflembler 
*' pour leurs bruyantes orgies. Le boiteux a jcte fa 
" beguille, Taveugle fon emplatre, le boffu fa boffe 
** de crin ; le manchot prend un violon ; le muet 
** donne le fignal de rintemperance effrenee. 

^* Ils f^ felici^ent de fubfifter fans rien faire, de 
^^ partager tous les pla firs de la fociete fans en con- 
^' noitre les charges. Les enfans qui proviennent de 
** ces commerces infames et illicites, font adopt^s par 
** les premiers d'entre eux qui ont befoin d un objet 
*' innocent pour exciter la pitie publique. lis dreffent 
*^ le^r voia;. eofaatiae a i'accoit de la mendicite ^ et a 
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• 
•* mefiire que l*enfant grandit, il transfonne en metier 
*• la funefte educat-on qu*on lui a donnee. Lorsqu 
«« ils manquent d'enfans, cei miferables enlevent 
" ceiix d'autrui : alors ils contournent et disloqueut 
*• leur membres pour leur donner ce qu'ilg appellent 
*' des jambes et des bras de Dieu. 

*' Mais comment ofe t'on punir la mendicite, lorfqa' 
** on volt celle des ordrcs religieux revetue d'une 
•* apparence legale et pour ainfi dire confacree. — 

*' Touies ces filles qui le foir vous ofFrcnt leurs^ 
** appas pour une Icgere retribution, peuvent ctre 
*< confiderees commc dejcunes mcndiantes; ca relies 
** font plus afFamees que libertines. Elies vous 
** demandeni votre argent plutot que vos careffes. 

C. 268. ** II n'efl prcfque pas poflible dans la 
" fiiuation afluelle de notre gouvemeraent, qu* ilne fe 
*' trouve un grand nombre de coupables; parcequ'ii 
*/ y a une foule de necejQGiteux qui n'ont qu* une exis- 
•« tcnce precaire, et que la premiere loi eft qu'il faut 
" vivre. L'horrible inegalit^ des fortunes qui va 
^* toujours en augmentant, un petit nombre ayant 
•* tout, et la multitude rien ; les pcres de famille de- 
*' pouilles d'argent par la voie trop feduifante dc 
« ioteriep," &c. 

Dean Swift concludes his ironical epigram on the 
place of the damned — 

" Then hell, to be furc, is at Paris or Rome, 

** And how happy for us that it is mt at home !'' 

Chap. 269. " J'irai a I'hopiial, s'e crie le pauvre 
*' Parifien ; mon pere y eft mort ; j'y mourrai afiffi; 
*' ct le voila a moitie confole. — La Maifon de Dieu! 
'^ et I'on ofe Pappeller ainfi! Le roepris de Thumanite 
<^ femble ajouter aux maux qu'on y fouffre. Le 
•* medecin, le chirurgien, font payes ; d^accord : les 
*' remedes ne content rien: je le fais: mais on 
'^ couchera le malade a coie d*ua moribond et d'ua 
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«< cadavre ; on lui mettra le fpeftade de la mort ions 
** Ics yeux, lorfque les angoiffes de la terreur pene- 
^* trcront deja fon ame epouvantee. On le plongera 
*' dans nn air rempli de miafmes putrides, &c."- 

" L*H6tel Dieu a ete fonde en 660, par Saint 
** Landry, ct le Comte Archambaud, poury re9evoir 
** les malades de Tun et de l*autre fexe fans exception 
** de perfonne. Le Juif, le Turc, le Protejiant^ 
** ridolatre, le Chretien, y ehtrent egalement. II y 
** a douze cents lits, et le nombre des malades fe 
'' monte a cinq ou fix mille. Comptez pour I'Hopital 
•* General dix a douze mille perfonnes, pour Bicetre 
** quatre a cinq mille ; vous aurez le denombrement 
** des infortunes qui ne favent ou pofcr leur tete. — 11 
** eft prefqu' impoffible de favoir quels font les 
** revenus de l*H6iel Dieu. lis font immenfes, et 
** ce qui le feroit croire, c*eft Tattention que Ton a 
*' d'en derober la connoiffance au public. 

** On croit pouvoir affurer ici, que le revenu de 
" THotel Dieu eft tel qu'il fuffiroit pour nourrir 
** prefque la dixierae partie de la capitale. 

** Rapprochez la Maifon de Charite de Lyon, et 
** THopital de Verfailles. de THotel-Dieu de Paris ; 
•* d*un c6te, vous apper9evrez un ordre admirable 
*' une regie digne d'^loges, et qui aitehdrit le contem- 
** plateur, de Tautre, vous verrez tons les vices qui 
•* affligeiit Pame.— — 

** L'Hotel Dieu de Paris a tont ce qu'il faut pour 
** etre peftilentiel a caufc de fon atmofphere humide 
" et peu air6c ; les plaies s* y gangrenent plus facile- 
*• ment, et le fcorbut et la gale n* y font pas tnoins 
** de ravages, pour peu que les malades y fejournent. 
*' Les maladies les plus fimples dans leifr principe 
** acquierent des complications graves par une fuite 
*• inevitable de ila contagion de Pair. C'eft par la 
*^ menie raifon que les plaies fimples a la t£ie, etaux 

H 
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^^ jambes ibnt mortelles dans cet hdpital. R!en ne 
^' confirme tnieux ce qae j'avance, qae le denombre- 
^' tnent des miferables qui perifTcnt tous les ans a 
•M*H6tcl-Dieu de Paris; et a Bicetrc; ilmcurtle 
*^ cinquieme des malades ; calcul e£&ayaiit ! 

C^ 370. '* Les corps que J'Hotel-Dicu vomit 
** joumellement font portes a Clamart : c'eft un 
** vaftc cimeticre, dont le gouffre eft toujours ouvcrt. 
*^ Ces corps n'ont point de bierre: ils font confbs 
<^ dans nne ferpilliere. On fe depecbe de les enlever 
^' de leur lit; et plus d'un malade repute mart s'eft 
*^ reveille fons la main bative qui Tenfermoit^aos ce 
*^ groilier linceuh d'autres ont cries qu'ils etoient 
'* vivans, dans le chariot m£me qui les conduifoit a 
** la fepulture !— — 

C. 271* '' L'H6pitaI des £n&ns trouv^ eft un 
'^ autre goufire, qui ne rend pas la dixieme partie 
^< de Pefpece humaine qu' on lui confie. Dans la 
•* province deNormandie,on a calcule d'apr^s Fcxpe- 
^' rience de dix ans, qu'il mouroit cent quatre enfaos 
*' fur cent huit. — Sept a huit mille enfans legitimes 
^' ou illegitimes arrivent tous les ans a I'bdpital de 
*< Paris, et leur nombre augmente cbaque annee. II 
*^ y a done fept mille peres malbeureux,qui renoncent 
•* an fentiment le plus cher au coeur de rhomme.— 

^* Le quart de Paris ne fait pas bien furement la 
** vcille, fi fes travaux lui foumircmt de quoifubiifter 
** le lendemain. Faut il etre etonn^ qu'on fe porte 
•^' au. mal moral, quaud on ne connoit que le mal 
^' phydque? £n tout terns^ a toutes les heures da 
/* jour et de la nuit, fans queftron et fans forraalite, on 
^* re9oit tous les enfans nouveaux-nes qu'on prefente 
*• a cet h6pital. 

** Ce fage etabliffement a prevenu et^empcch€ 
** mille crimes fecrets: rinfanticidc eft aui&rare, qu*il 
^* etoit commun autrcfois» ■■ ■ 
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*' On avoit propofe de, faire' de tous ces enfans 
*' trouves autant de- fddats. Projet barbare !" &c* 
[It may be a fad deftiny ; but while the fad bufmefs of 
war exifts, ti may be as well to train infants gradually 
to its toils and terrors, as to tear away men, trained 
to arts, from their induftry, and from the bofom of 
their families.] " Un grand nofnbre de ces enfans 
** viennent de la province. — ^Un homrae apporte fur 
** fon dos les enfans npqveaux-nds dans une boite 
•* matelaffee, qui peut en contenir trois. lis font 
•* debout dans Icur maillot, refpirant Pair par en 
** hant. L*hofflme ne s'arrete, cjue pour prendre fcs 
** repas, et leur faire fucer nn pen de lait. Quand il 
•' ouvre fa boite, il en trouve fouivent un de mort ; 
•* il acheve le voyage avec les deux, autres, impatient 
«« de fc debarraffer du depot. Quand il Ta depof<f a 
" rhopital, il rcpart fur le champ pour recommencer 
" le mSme emploi ; qui eft fofn gagne-paiti. Prefque 
** tous les enfans qu*on traafportent de Lorraine par 
*' Vitry, periifcnt dans'cette ville. Metz a vu dans 
«* une feule annce neuf cents enfans expofds. Quelle 
" matiere a reflexion!'* In eftimating the effects of 
this vafl and indifcriminate foundling hofpiial, this 
latter circumftance is a melancholy weight in the 
oppofite fcale to the prevention of infanticide alleged 
in its favour. 

A work of Monf, J. B. S. Salgues, on Paris, its 
Manners, Literature, andPhilolophy, publiflied 1813, 
juft before the great events which have given peace 
to Europe, and hopes of extended amelioration 
throughout the civilized world, gives the following 
comparifon of the ftatc of the hofpitals before and 
after the Revolution. He refers aifo to a work 
publifhed by an intelligent and benevolent phyfician, 
M. Duchannoy, on the fame fubjeft. 
H 2 
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««*Cduld the H6tcl Dieu, in the ftate in which we 
" remember it, be compared with any thing clfe than 
** a common fewer, loaded with the infeftious miaC* 
** raata of a thoufand different contagions? when the 
** fick, heaped together, ferved only to conceal the 
*' diftinftion between the dying and the dead, and 
•*• feemed to meet but in order to fecure the abforp- 
•* tion of fome fuflSicient caufe of diffolution. The 
** means of cure were often the objeft of horrid 
*' fpeculation. It was referved for an adminiftration 
** more humane, more principled, and more informed, 
** to direft its attention to the condition of the indt- 
** gent, and thus to found the pureft pillar of national 
** glory. Indeed, the prefent management of the 
*• hofpitals dcferves every praife. 

** Before the Revolution, Paris could only boaft 
" of three hofpitals, the Hotel-Dicu, the Charite, 
** and the St. Louis; but now four additional build- 
*' ings have been founded in the fuburbs; with fome 
*^ fpecial hofpitals, (thefe three being opened to the 
** difeafed of every defcription,) fach as the hofpital 
■^* for maladies honieufesy for cutaneous diforders, for 
** difeafes of children, and for lying-in womeUr At 
*' Bicetre, and at Salpetricre, are alfo lunatic afylums, 
•^* which are improved, but not new, eftabliftiments. 

*' Firft, it was neceffary to repair the large edi- 
** fices applied to thfefe purpofes, to provide additional 
*^ conveniences of various kinds, furniture fixed and 
"moveable, baths, and beds, the utenfils of the 
" apothecary and the Jcitchen. This has been done 
«' with judgement. At the Hotel Dieu the fick were 
*' mingled and confounded together : all . forts of 
** difeafes, the moft contagious and the moft offen^ 
y five,, were huddled into the fame apartment; child- 
** ren and men, boys and girls, perfons aflBiifted with 
** hideous ipfirmities, the fevenfli, the fcrophulous, 
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•* the epileptic, the ibfane, were ftowed in the fatfie 
•* rooms with lyingin women and venereal patiehtsr, 
•* three, four, fometimes fix, in a bed. It was Mil-^ 
•* ton's lazar*houfe with aggravations. The imagi- 
** nation (hudders over the mere pifture of thefc? 
** death-breathing apartments, where the fufFerer 
**was invited but to a fepulchre; yet they had 
** continued thus for centuries. Now, thanks to ab^' 
** ncficent philofophy, the Tick are infulated ; eachhaisf 
** his bed apart ; and the beds are fo conftrufted, that 
*• the old abufe cannot be repeated. The number of 
•• beds is proportioned to the fize of the apartments;' 
** which are lighted by larger windows, ventilated 
** with thorough drafts, neatly white- waftied, and 
^^ purified with chemical vapours. This is a ihort 
*• iketch of what has been done for the indigent 
*^ fick. It was difficult to carry further the amelio^ 
** rations of every kind. Let us not forget the 
** excellent eftabliftiment of a central Difpenfary; 
•* nor the Houfe of Health in the fuburb, wherd 
^^ perfons able to pay for attendance are admitted 
** at a moderate price, and provided with thofe com- 
*^ plex accommodations which cannot be obtained af 
^^ home. Let us add the School for Midwives, and 
*' the two Hofpitals for Age ; that of the men of St; 
*' Lawrence, and that of the women of St. S6vres. 
*' Let us add, alfo, the Refuge for Old Couples; 
*' where a man and his wife, who have fallen into 
*' indigence, can live together on public alms. For-^ 
*' merly, indigence was a fentence of divorce, which 
«« drove the hiifband to the Bic^trej and the wife to 
** the SalpStriere. And the Houfe o^ Succour, a new 
^' inftitution, in which (as in a monaftery) elderly men 
<« are admitted, on providing fecurity for the payment 
•' of two hundred livres yearly ; and the two Orphan 
f^Houfes, one for children of each fexj andthd 
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^ Foufidling HolfNtal, for tfaofe wfaoixi parental w- 
" kindnefs reduces to the ftate of orj^ans. Here 
*^ children are received without inveftigatioQ> in order 
'* to prevent the temptations to infanticide^ which 
^^ fhame has been known to occaiion, as well as 
^want. The adminiftration continues to watch 
^ over thefe little unfortunates, and allows penfions 
*'for their board until the age of twelve; after 
^ which mailers will take them for their own eanh* 
^ ings. It has not been reckoned fufficient to or« 
^^ ganif^e in a new and better fpirit the ancient 
^* inftitutions, and to found fuch others as were 
*' wanting; it has alfo been deemed fit to conned 
^^ them under the fuperintendance of a common 
*' authority, which can prefcribe to each the expe- 
•* dieiit limits of its divifion of humane labour. For 
*^ this purpofe, a central committee of the public 
^* charities has been formed; together 'with efpcdal 
^^ committees for managing the eftablifhmcnts for the 
*' lick, for the old, and for children. 

^' Befidesthe bureaux of thefe four committees 
^* each eftablifhment keeps accef&ble account-books 
" with great cxaSnefs; fo that the central adminiftra- 
** tion can readily and weekly afcertain any thing that 
** it wants to know concerning the ftate of the feveral 
*''inftitutions. A certain attention in comparing the 
** number of inmates with the habitual outgoings is 
** the beft preventive of embezzlement," — Quoted 
from Appendix to 'd. 73 of the Monthly Review^ p. 534. 

Among the very few French books which I have 
been able to procure on the fubiefl which engages 
my attention, particular notice leems to be due to 
Jdees d'un Citoyen fur les befoins, les droits^ et les de^ 
voirs des vrais Pauvres. Amfierdam^ ^l^S* 

** Orphelins. — ^Parlonsd'abord des befoins phy- 
*' fiques de Tcnfance, propremcnt ditc L^ancicnnc 
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^MegiflatbD Fnm^oife avoit impoiH Kobltgatioii d'f 
^^ pourvoir, aux Seigneurs Hauts*Jufliciers: irars 
'* auffi les enfens illegitimes dcvenoient leur ferfs, 
•• c'^ i dire a peu pre* leur efclaves dans TanGienne 
*' rigcur du droit feodal/* The author ftrongly 
recommends foundling hofpitals, and the training all 
the youth to agriculture: this mufl manifeftiy depend 
on the demand W hands. It feems to be a juft 
principle, that all who from infancy are reared at the 
public cxpenfe (hould be trained to thofe purfuits 
by which the community may be moft benefited ; 
and if wars muft continue, and fome in all ftates muft 
be trained to it, it feems but equitable to train to 
the defence of the ftate thofe who have been reared 
at the common expenfe. This was the praftice 
of Athens; and young men thus reared, when able 
to bear arms, appeared at the feaft of Bacchus in 
their panoply, and declared themfelves ready to de« 
vote their ftrength to the fervice of their beneficent 
country. Exceptions in fuch cafe might eafily be 
made with refpcft to the fickly, and to thofe who 
might exhibit extraordinary proofs of intelled, and 
dexterity in any of the arts. 

** DesVieillards. — Lescitoyensqui fontle meit 
** leur emploi de leurs forces tant qu'ils en ont^ font 
^^ le plus communement aflieg^s de la pauvrete dans 
•' leur vieilleffe. Les ouvriers devoues aux travaui 
** de I'agriculture, et aujf: arts de premiere neceifite, 
^^ font toujours le plus mal pay^s. Les befoins de la 
" vieilleffe pauvre etoient trop fenfibles dans nos 
" villes pour ne pas s^attirer I'aitention du gouverne- 
** ment : c'eft principalement pour eux qu*on a iraa- 
^^ gine de batir et de doter les h6pitaux. Le deffein, 
*^ qu'on a fi fagement forme depuis longtems d'abolir 
*^ abfolument la mendicite en France, exigeoit qu'on 
'* prit les moyens de pourvoir a la fubfiftence des vieil* 
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^ lards invalides de Fun ct I'autrefexe: ileftclalrqu'ils 
^' ont droit deTexigerde la part des adminiftrateurs 
" de la rcpubJique, dd qu*on leur ote leur fcule 
^^ resource en les empechant de foliciter la companion 
«« de'Ieurs' concitoyens." [Thefe are juft ideas ; and 
it may be hoped, that her renovated govern- 
ment^ devoting its attention to the arts of peace, 
may dire^i the abundant energies of that ingenious 
people to the adoption of inilitutions thus charade- 
rifed by wifdom and benevolence. The author ge- 
nerally condemns poor-houfes, as hateful to the 
poor, as crowding the vicious and the decent pro<- 
mifcuouily together^ and partaking too much of the 
charader of prifoni. This is true : it v/il]> howe* 
ver, be neceffary to advert to this fubjeft more par- 
ticularly hereafter. Invalids, he obferves, are gene* 
rally better attended in private houfes, than in hof» ' 
pitals, &c. This may be true ; yet for thofe who 
are quite helplefs, alms-houfes may be ufeful^ ia 
which they may be affembled, not crowded, fo that a 
few trained attendants may give more effectual aid 
than could be procured otberwife ; and in which, 
machinery might be conftrufted, efpeclally adapted 
to give eafe, or to amufe, by providing iom^ flight 
occupation to fuch perfons. His remarks, however,, 
as applied to the generality of poor invalids, appear 
to be corrcft and humane,] 

" Pourquoi ne laifli?rions nou? pas ces pauvres 
*' caducs dans le lieu meme qu'ils habiterent autrefois, 
*' jouir du droit de domiciie, de liberie de citoyen, 
** qui plait toujours, et qu*on a toujours Ic droit de 
*' revendiqucr. La plupart y trouvcroieptde pctits 
*^ ftcours d amitie, des coofolat ions, une focietedans 
" les parentJ?, des amis, des voifins, des anciennes 
^' connojflanccs, qui nevont point les cbergber dai^ 
^^ Jes borreurs d*un hQpitaU 
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•* Hopiial des Aveugles, a Paris. — ^Nous croyoni 

** que Ics avcugles pauvrcs du royaume doivent etre 

*• tous alimcntes et entretcnue dans le lieu meme 

•' de leur domicile ordinaire ; una maifoh comixiunc 

•^ leur eft inutile, fur tout une maifon dans la 

^* capitale ornee comrae un dcs plus beaux palais 

*' de I'Europe, qui contrafte fi bifarrement avec le 

*' metier quMls exercent dans les eglifes d'une men- 

*' dicite trcs incommode et tres indecente. Donnez 

" leur de quoi vivre chez eux en vrais et bons 

*' pauvres, fans tourmenter les fidelcs, &c. — L*au- 

*' mone pubiique etant devenu gencrale pour route 

** efpece des pauvres, et pour tous leur vrais be- 

** foins fans exception, la mendidite eft un crime 

*' qui merite d'etre reprime fans mcnagemenr, et 

*' punie avec feverite. — En fuppofant ce principc 

** comme vrai, politiquement et moralement parlant, 

** il ne faut pas croire qu*il foit nuifibie a la charite 

** chretienne, et que nous pretendions oter aux 

•' fidcles la refource falutaire de Taumone, &c. — 

** Nous ne condamnons pas les troncs dans Ie$ 
*' eglifes, [or colleftions at the church door,] a 
** Dieu ne plaife. Le commiiraire paroiffial, le Cure, 
*' les femmes charitables, le juge de la paroiffe, 
** auront toujours les mams ouvertes pour re9evoir 
*' les dons de la piete. — Nous en conciuons, que fi 
*• c'eft un crime au pauvre entretenu par I'etat de 
•' mendier,- ce feroit une faute, et une efpece de delit 
*' au citoyen de donner de l^aumone a un mendiant ; 
*^c'eft un fuperflu qu'il prodigueroit ^ l*un pour 
*^ priver un autre du neceiTaire, et pour mettre les 
^^ autr^s citoyens dans la neceiiiie de le fournir a leur 
•* depensj cequi forme dans la realite une forte de 
*^ vol fait au public. La loi done pourroit pro- 
*' non9er une amende pour igut diftributeur d'au- 
^^ ipopes auH meudians, et meme attacber a ceHc 
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*' peine une humiliation. C'eft aiifS le prononce 
*^ formel d'une de nos anciennes ordonnances, auffi 
" fage en elle meme, n)ai$, malheureufement, aaili 
•* premaiur^e que tous les autres de ce genre.— 
^ Nons n* cntendons pas prohiber petits prefens 
*^ aux panvres domicilies, peniionn^s, et non men- 
•• dians, &c." 

This is plain fenfc, and well worthy of generd 
attention. Experience proves by far the greater 
number of thofe who beg, to be indoleni impoftors, 
or aftive only in fraud. The worthy and really 
didreiTed apply to their friends, who can judge of 
their worth and their wants, and to the legal fources 
of fupply, in fhort, to any legal means of fuftenancc, 
rather to the ftrange, precarious, immodeft obtrufioQ 
of their whining, fervile, or obftreperous complaints^ 
on thofe who are hurrying from place to place, too 
much 'occupied with their own private cares to ex- 
amine duly into circumftances fo dated. 

Our offices of churchwarden and overfeer of the 
poor, being raifed on an old ecclefiaftical foundation, are 
not without a prototype in the Roman Catholic church. 

Marguillier, (JAoreri^s Did.) " Celui qui a 
** I'adminiftration des affaires temporelles d'une eglife 
• * paroifliale, qui a foin de la fabrique et de I'oeuvre. 
** L'intendance de la fabrique des eglifes apparte- 
*' noit anciennement a I'eveque. Les eveques 
** s'en dcchargent fur les archidiacres, et les 
** archidiacres fur les cures. L*avarice ou la negli- 
** gencc des derniers fut caufe qu'on choifit des pcr- 
•* ionnes notables et zelees entre les paroiffiens pour 
•* prendre la dircftion des affaires de I'eglife. Ce- 
^^ pendant les eveques ont pretendus que ces Mar- 
•• guilliers quoique laics n'etoient point difpenles de 
*' rendre compte de leur adminiftration devant le 
'^juge ecckiiaflique. — ^LiC mot^de Marguillier vieat 
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** dc Matricularms. La mairicule etoit un regiftrc 
" public, ou Pon enrolloit les pauvres qui deman- 
** doient Taumdne a la porte des eglifes ; et les Mar- 
" guiHiers ctoient les gardes de ces regiftres, et les 
** diftributeurs de ces aumones. On a confie depuis 
** ce foin a ceux qui ont la garde du revenu des 
•** eglifes, et on les a auffi nommes Marguilliers, &c.'* 

Early after the French Revolution, the National 
Affembly appointed a committee of mendicity. The 
projeft of eftablilhing a poor*$ rate was difcuffed 
and rejefled. ^uat. Rapport^ Sw. 1792. A. 
Toung^s Travels. 

In a report of the proceedings of a Philanthropic 
Society in Paris, during the year 18 13, publiflied ia 
1 8 14, I find the following interefting notices. 
*' Dans I'epoquc defaftreufe, dontleretourde Louis 
** XVIIL a marqu^ la fin, tandis que nos guerricrs 
" bravoicDt la mort dans les combats, nous avons vu 
^' les femmes reftecs dans les villes fc confacrer aa 
^^ foin des blefles^ et tons les citoyens faire des dons 
** volontaires pour leur fournir ce dont ils avoient 
** bcfoin. Ce n'eft point le fuperflu qu*on a offert. 
" Les gens les moins riches fe font impofe des priva- 
^* tions pour foulagerlesinfortunes. ],es Chixurgiens, 
•* les Medecins, les Sceurs de la Charite, fe font de- 
** vou€s ; et plufieurs ont ete viftimes dc leur zele. 
•* -—Si les membres de la Societe Philanthropique 
** ont dans ces circonftances montre tons individu- 
*' ellement les fentimcns qui les aaicnent,.le comite, 
*^ charge de les reprefenter, a dA faire les derniers 
** eflForts pour feconder leurs intentions. — La Societe 
** Philanthropique n'eft point une inftitution nouvelle.; 
*• elle avoit ete fondee en 1780, fous la prote6lioa 
" de Louis XVL par des foufcripteurs rcunis pour 
*• venir au fecours des pauvres.* 

• ** On Yoit par les rapports fails annuellement a .Vancicnne 
'^ Societe Philanthropique, qu'elle s'etoit progrefsiyeme Qt accrue 
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*^ Lcs Princes que la Providence z rendu a nos 
** voeux protegeront fon exiftence, et faciliteront fes 
** ^ntreprifes. Ou pourroient ils trouver une admi- 
** nitration plus capable de remplir leur vucs ? 
*' Tout eft graiuit chez nous ; notre zele n'a d'autrc 
** but, d*autre aliment, que la charite ; et nous nous 
'* concertons avec ceux qui dans les vilies les plus 
*' eloigneeS', font occupes des memes objets, et 
** diriges par les memes motifs.*' 

The Society of Paris has, in faft, extended its 
efforts to every objeft of charity ; to the diftribution 
of aid to the diftreffed, to the eftabliftiment of Dif- 
penfaries and of Schools, on the plan of Pestalozzi. 
** Appelee par le gouvernement a feconder les 
*• mefures qu*il vouloit prendre contrc la difette, 
'^ produite par une mauvaife recolte, et par les mal- 
** heurs de la guerre, elle etablit, avec une incroyable 
" celerite, et fans aucuns frais d* adminiftration, 4I 
*^ fourneaux de foupes qui, dans le courant de V 
* ^ hi ver dei8i2 a 1813, 'diftribuerent aux indigent 
•^ 4,342,600 rations, les unes contre les cartes, lei 
** autres vendues a un prix fort au-deffous de cc 
** qu'elles couioient ; elle fut fecoufu par les hom- 
** mes qui occupoient les places les plus eminentes, 
** et fe livra a Tefperance d'augmenter le norobre des 
" Difpenfaires, de revenir fur les ecoles ; d'etablir, 
' dans les divers quartiers, desmaifons ou lesfemmes 
** chargees d'enfans en bas age pourroient les dep6« 
** fer pendant qu'ellcs iroient vaquer a leurs travaux, 
** (II en exifte une de ce genre etablie, dcpuisplulieurs 

*• depuis 17I0, jufqu, a 1789; qu'elle etoit compofee de Sai mem. 
** bres, au nombrc desquels on YOyoit avec reconnoiflance Mwjieur^ 
« aujourdhui notre Roi 5 que fcs re5ettes avoicnt pJufieurs fait 
** excede Jafomme de 120,000 francs, et que pendant dix annees d^ 
•* fon exiflence les fecours qu'elle avoir diftribues dans la ville de 
Pans s*^ti>ieDt eleves a plus de j^tooaQoo irancs/' 
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^' annees, par Madame la Comteffe Paftoret, au faa- 
** bourg St. Honore ;) et d'autres oii I'on preteroit 
** aux ouvriers connus, des outils dont ils paieroient 
** peu a peu le prix fur leur falaire." 

Poverty and Chapty in Russia.^ 

*' In each government" (fays Mr.Tookc^View of the 
Ruffian Empire^ during the Reign of Catherine IL &c. 
vol. a. p. 1 8 1 , &f^, ) " there is a college of general 
** provifion, which, bcfides feveral other duties, is 
** entrufted with the ercftion and infpeftion of the 
" hofpitals and infirmaries. Thefe are inftituted for 
*' a determinate number of patients, (about twenty or 
*' thirty,) and may no: admit any more. They are 
•* intended for the poor and neceifitous, who arc 
*« cured and attended free of all expenfe. Befides 
** thefe infirmaries, the College of General Provifion 
** maintains particular houfes for incurable patients, 
*• who have no fupport, and receptacles for lunatics. 
** The defign of the former is, that the unhappy ob- 
•* jeSs for whom they are deftined may not deprive 
** the poor, who maybe afflifted with curable difeafes, 
** of a place in the hofpitals, and yet not be them- 
** felves entirely without relief. The College of 
*' General Provifion is bound to provide them lodg- 
" ing, board, nurfes, and attendance, that at leaft 
** they may have fome mitigation of their fufferings. 
** For the ereftion and regulation of thefe and other 
** inftitutions for the relief of fuffering humanity, 
*' within the province of the College of General 
" Provifion, each of them receives, at its opening, 
*' from the imperial coffers, the fumof 15,000 rubles, 

• " Ruffia is divided into 41 governments, cxclufiveof Cofiicks 
** of the Don and the Euxine, and nine vice-royalties, acquifitionfi 
** fince 1783, comprehending 36 millions of pcrfons/' 
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•♦ which la moft of the governments is confiderabl/ 
«* augmented by the charitable contributions of the 
«« public. In the capital, and in the generality of 
^' populous towns, thefe inftitutions are now not only 
** upon a much larger fcale than the general precept 
*^ at firft promifed, but they are multiplied in various 
** ways by the co-operation of the community at 
«« large. The town hofpital of St. Peterfburg was 
«* founded in the year 1784. In one of the ikirts of 
^* the city, by the fide of the beautiful and broad 
'' Fontanka Canal, is a large brick inihlated building, 
^* of handfome but fimple architedure. It receives 
•* all neceffitous patients, (venereal excepted,) and 
^^ attends their cure without fee or reward : bandi- 
*' craftfmen and gentlemen's fcrvants pay four rubles 
'^ per month. All patients, on admii&on, areimme- 
'' diately bathed, and have their heads fiiaven. The 
^' number of beds amounts ufually to 300, but in 
*' cafes of emergency is increafed to 400. In the 
** year 1790, fix contiguous buildings of timber, on 
*' brick foundations, were erefied behind the mam 
*' edifice, by the Ck)llege of General Provifion, and 
*' furnilhed with 250 beds. Here the patients, in 
** fumraer, enjoy the frefli air; and during the interval 
•' thus procured, the principal building is thoroughly 
" cleanfed. In the four years, from 1785 to 1789, 
*' it had altogether taken in 9427 patients; and the 
*' number is found annually to increafe. Of thefe, 
*' 7417 were fent out cured, 1773 died, and 237 
•^ remained at the conclufion of the latter year. 
*• The city hofpital of St. Peterfburg, for poor and 
*' incurable patients, was opened in 1781. The 
^' indulgence which qualifies for admiffion to it is 
** diflinguifhed into degrees which form two Aafles, 
•* one whereof comprifes the completely impotent, 
*' who have a full claim to the benefit of the houfe : 
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•* to the fecond clafs belong thofe \yho arc capabfe 
** of doing fome kind of work. Thefe are employed 
♦* in any adequate occupation about the houfe. The 
*' expenditure amounts annually (according to the 
*' eftablilhment) to 15,21.17 rubles. The CityHos- 
" pital at Mofcow, which was endowed in 1775, 
** admitted at that time 150 patients, and is com- 
'* pletcly on the fame footing with that of St. Peters- 
*^ burg. Several inftitutions, on a fmaller fcale, are 
** proportionably upon as good a footing ; and the 
** benefit thus accruing from Catherine's philanthropic 
^' regulations for the prefervation of her people, and 
** for the- alleviation of poverty and afBift-on among 
** them, merits the higheft applaufe. There arc 
^^ many fimilar inftitutions, partly endowed by the 
*^ Crown, and partly by rich and humane individuals. 
«* In a hofpital founded at Mofcow 1763, by the 
«* Grand Duke and heir apparent Paul Petrovitcb, 
** fifty perfons were maintained and attended gratis. 
«* The philanthropic Howard, who vifited this hofpital, 
^* fays^ that it would be difi^cult to find a better fuua- 
** tion in the vicinity of the city. He tailed the 
** bread and beer, and found both good ; and adds, 
•* * on the whole, I muft confcfs that this little hofpital 
" * would do honour to any country.' — ^^ Military hof* 
** pitahfor land forces. Befides the two general land 
" hofpitalsat St. Peterlburg and Mofcow, there are 14 
^' large field bofpitals at Ailrakhan^ &c. andbattaiioa 
•* lazarets arc every where in great numbers. There 
** are, moreover, eleven fea hofpitals, befides one for 
•* marines. The fea hofpital at Cronftadt, during 
** the war with Sweden, was annually obliged to 
,** admit near 25,000 patients. A new hofpital was 
** therefore founded at Oranienbaum." Howard 
cenfures the Ruffian field bofpitals, particularly for 
want of cleanlinefs, which Mr. Tooke inclines to 
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vindicate, by fiiggefting that Ruffian and Englifli 
habits and ideas are different in that refped : and 
on Howard's cenfure of the bad nourifhinent, Mr. 
Tooke obferves, " here alfo we fliould have regard 
** to cuflom." He enumerates and defcribes feveral 
other grand eftablifhments for the poor and infirm, 
houfes for lying in women, foundling hofpitals, 
fmall-pox hofpitals, and pefl houfes. The found- 
ling hofpitals are denominated education houfes. 
" The rooms," fays Mr. Coxe, " are lofty and large; 
" the dormitories, which are feparate from the work- 
*' rooms, are very airy, and the beds are not crowded; 
" each foundling, even each infant, has a feparate 
** bed ; the bedfleads are of iron ; the fheets are 
'^ changed every week, and the linen three times 
"a week. In going over the rooms, I was par- 
" licularly flruck with their neatnefs ; even the 
•• nurferies were uncommonly clean, and without 
*' any unwholefome fraclls. I was convinced 
/* from the behaviour of the children, that they 
** were in general happy and contented, and could 
** perceive from their looks that they were remark- 
** ably healthy.'* A great proportion of thofe 
brought thither is, however, found to be in a 
miferable fickly ftate, and the proportion of deaths 
.to the total nuqiber reared exceedingly high. It 
appears from Mr. Tooke's numbers, that hardly more 
than one in fix is reared. In the Emprefs Catherine's 
inflruftions for framing a code of laws, it is faid, 
** the boors have, generally fpcaking, from twelve 
" to twenty children by one marriage, but it rarely 
*' happens that the fourth part of them reach ma- 
** turity." All who are below the degree of gentry^ 
and who do not refide in towns, appear to be of the 
generic dais of boors ; of which, however, there 
are feveral diviiions : as, i. FreeFeafants. 2. Od- 
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nodvortzi, or one boufe owners. 3. Cdflacksi 
fodfie of whom, by military fervice, have become 
noble. 4. Tartar tribes. 6. Dilbanded foldiers. 
7. Emancipated ferfs. 8. Malo-Ruffian boors. 9. 
Vaffal boors. Thefeare of three kinds, i. Crown 
boors. 2. (Economy boors, formerly belonging to 
churches and monafteries. 3. Boors of the mines. 
4. Noble and private boors. Refpefting thefe laft, 
the Emprefs, in her inftruftions, &c. declares hef 
diffatisfaftion at the feverity with which this inferior 
clafs is treated ; a feverity, as fhcv fays, readily leading 
to refiftancc. She difplayed unwearied attention in 
ameliorating their condition, and promoting their 
welfare, declaring her wifli that vaflalage fhould be 
gradually aboliflied. 

Amongft the valuable paffages quoted from thei 
journal of Mr. Reginald Heber, in Clarke's Traveh 
in RuJJiay it is faid, " we obferved a ftriking diflference 
" between the peafants of the crown and thofe of 
" individuals. The former are almoft all in compa- 
" rativcly eafy circumftances. Their abrock^ or rent, 
** is fixed ; and as they are fure it will never be raifed, 
V they are more induftrious. The peafants belong- 
** ing to the nobles have their rent regulated by their 
" means of getting money ; thus it becomes^ nor a 
^* rent for land, but a downright tax on in^uftry. 
" Each male peafant is obliged to labour three days 
** in each week for his proprietor. If a flave exer^ 
** cifes any trade which brings in more money than 
** agricultural labour, he pays a higher abrock. 
" The aged and infirm are provided with food, and 
" raiment, and lodging, at their owner's expenfe. 
" Such as prefer cafual charity to the miferable 
** pittance they receive from their mafter, are 
•' frequently furnifticd with paffports, and allowed to 
" fcek their fortune j but they fomciimes pay an 
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^^abroch even for this permiffion to beg. The 
"number of beggars in Peterfburg is very fmall ; 
" as when one is found, he is imniediately fent back 
" to his owner. In Mofcow, and other towns, beg- 
" gars are numerous, though I think lefs fo than in 
" London. They beg wiih great modefty, in aa 
** humble and low tone of voice, frequently croffing' 
" themfelves, and are much lefs clamorous and im«* 
** portunate than London beggars. The mailer has 
" the power of correfting his flaves by blows or con* 
*' fineraent ; but if he is guilty of great cruelty, he 
" is amenable to the iaws; Inftaoces of barbarity 
** are, however, by no means rare. Domcftic fer* 
** vants, and thofe employed in manufaftories, as they 
'* are more expofed to cruelty, fo they fometimes 
** revenge themfelves in j terrible manner. No 
^* Have can quit his village, or his mafter's family, 
** without a paffport. Theprifons of Mofcow and 
'^ Koilroma were filled with runaway flaves, who 
" were for the moft part in irons. If a mailer is 
"d.fpleafed with his flave, he may at any time 
•* fend him for a foldier. With regard to the pea- 
" fant*s comforts, or means of fupponing exiitence^ 
" I do not think they are deficient/' &c. 

Thefe extrafts, taken in fragments, with a view 
to brevity, ihew that a ftate of lordfliip and vaf- 
falage, however galling to the poor, is, probably, 
not lefs onerous to the rich than the fyitem rf 
legal poor's rates, and is furely not more favourable 
to general induftry. 
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Iceland Poor Law. 

In the very interefting narrative of Sir George 
Stewart Mackenzie's Travels in Iceland, during the 
fumraer of 1 8 1 o, &c. we find an account of a re- 
gularly eftabliflied law to fecure the maintenance of 
the infirm poor. '• The Icelandic laws refpefting 
** the condition and maintenance of the poor arc 
** very ftriftly enforced, and become much more 
** burthenfomc to the farmers and peafants of the 
** country than the taxes to which they are fubjeft* 
*' Whh the exception of three fmall buildings for 
** the admiffion of a few ihcurable lepers, there is no 
•* public eftablifhment in the island which^ affords a 
** permanent abode to the aged and deftitute ; and 
** by all fuch the more immediate afSftance of their 
*^ fellow citizens is therefore imperioufly required. 
*• The laws render it neceflary for every farmer or 
** houfehplder to receive into his family, and lo give 
*^ fupport to, thofe of his delations, even in the fourth 
*^ degree of kindred, who may be in a deftitute 
** condition. If he has no fuch calfs made upon 
*' him by confanguinity, he is ftill required to affift 
" in fupport of the poor, either by admitting fome 
*^ orphan or aged perfon into his houfe, or by con* 
*' tributing an annual fum proportioned to the value 
** of his property. It not unfrequently happens, that 
•* a landed proprietor, who pays little more than two 
** rix-dollars to the public revenue, is called upon for 
** forty, fifty, or even fixty, as his ratio towards the 
** maintenance ot the poor in the diftrift, when he 
** is unwilling to receive any of theie into his own 
" habitatbn. The execution of the poor laws is 
*' committed to the Hreppftiore of each parifh, and 
*• forms the moft cffential part of the duties of his 
•' oflke."* 

I a 
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State of the Poor, and CJmrities, in Ireland. 

The wealth of Ireland is lefs difFufed than that of 
England. The great opulent proprietors are rarely 
refident on their eftates. The middle clafs is pro- 
portionably fmall, and ill educated. ^ The poor nu- 
merous, ignorant, moft prolific, and moft thoughtlefs. 
A mixture of popery, with peculiar pagan fuperfti- 
tion, the prevailing religion. Mendicity univerfal. 
All the helplefs, infirm, and deftitute, feek fubfiftencc 
from cafaal charity. Wretches who cani\pt walk' 
abroad to beg are carried by their idle neighbours 
from door to door, and fet down to obftruft the 
entrance, till they obtain a pittance of meal or money. 
Police in Dublin, and induftry in Belfaft, however, pre- 
ferve their ftreetsin fome degree from fuch exhibitions* 

In an " Account of Ireland, ftatiftical and poli- 
** tical, by Edward Wakefield, 1 8 1 2,'* it is remarked, 
** the mountain tenants of Connaught are the * spal'^ 
^ ^ peens^ * who in fummer travel into Leinfter in fearch 
** of work, while the wife and children wander about 
*' begging, and foliciting charity * for the honour of 
*^ God.' Groupes of thefe poor creatures may be 
** fceb during the fummer months, from one flioreta 
*' the other, perambulating the country, in want and 
" mifery. One of , the children carries a tin kettle ; 
** others, if ftout enough, have a bundle of bed 
** clothes on their ba^ks; and the mother is fre- 
*'quently loaded with an infant, that peeps over her 
*^ fhoulders out of a blanket in which it isfufpended. 
" Their clothes are filthy rags; and although the 
** roads are rugged and hard, none of them have 
*' {lockings or fhoes." The author of the ftatis- 
tical account of the parifli of Inch, m the county 
of Wigton, complains of its being infested with 
Irifh beggars. " This parifh/' fays the author^ 
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** IS both willing and able to provide for its own 
** poor, but the people are greatly oppreffed by 
" inundations of poor vagrants from Ireland. The 
** great road from Portpatrick to Dumfries paffes 
** through this parifti, and is conftantly fwarming 
** with Irifli beggars. . They turn afide into the 
'* country, and either by entreaties, or by threats, 
** extort alms from the inhabitants." — Sir y. Sin- 
clair^s Statistical Account of Scotland^ vol. Hi. p. 139. 

I am not willing to extraft inftances of the 
wretchednefs of the Irifli poor from Mr. Wakefield's 
book, (as vol. ii. p. 773,) I hope they are exag- 
gerated; if they are not, much of the diftrefs of 
that country is attributable to the barbarous manners 
not only of the lower clafs, but of thofe above them. 
The beft authority relative to the ftate of the poor 
k to be found in the different county furveys. ^* It 
" is furprifing," fays Mr. Tighe, Survey of . Kil- 
kenny, p. 473, " how, in the cheapeft times, they 
** can ftruggle for exiftence, unaided as they are 
" by many little helps they meet with in this coun- 
*' try (England); and, in faft, we feed them on 
** fuch wretched diet, curtailed of that neccflary 
** article milk during great part of the year; fcantily 
^* fupplied with potatoes ; clothed with rags ; famiflied 
•* with cold in their comfortlefs habitations; nor can 
**thfey, though fober, frugal, and laborious, which 
** from my own knowledge I affert, provide againft 
** infirmity and old age with any other refource than 
** begging and dependence, than the precarious re- 
" lief of charity; extremities to which many are con- 
** flantly reduced. None can tell better than the 
** members of the charitable focieties, what numbers 
** of miferable objcfts depend on the diftribution of 
•• their bounty for exiftence, and how inadequate 

language is to convey a juft idea of their poverty 
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<^ and fuffering. Thefc ftatemcnts may be applied, 
^'more or lefs, to all parts of the country/* 

Sir C. Coote gives the following account of the 
poor in the King's and Queen's counties. *' Candour 
^^ obliges me to acknowledge that they are much 
^' addi£led to theft, which it is no difgrace to them 
** to be detefted in. The population of the county 
^'is much increafed of late years; and it is a fad 
*^refie£iion> that their miferies are multiplied in the 
** fame proportion." 

** A faithful but melancholy pifturc of the mifer- 
^' able (late of the poor in Dublin has been givea 
•* by the Rev. James Whitelaw, whofe invaluable 
** work (hould be ftudied by every friend of huma« 
** nity, and of the Iriih in ^t^rxicuhr^^-WakC'* 
fields p. 790 — 791. , 

" In the ancient parts of this city, with few 
«« exceptions, the ftrects are generally narrow, the 
•* houfes crowded together, and the rears or back- 
•* yards of very fmalT extent. Of thefe ftreets, a 
** few are the refidcnce of the upper clafs of (hop- 
** keepers, and 01 hers engaged in trade ; but a far 
^ greater proportion of them, with their numerous 
** lanes and alleys, are occupied by working manu- 
" fafturers, by petty fhopkeepers, the labouring poor, 
•* and beggars, crowded together, diilrcffing to 
*• humanity. A fingle apartment in one of the/e 
" truly-wretched habitations rates from one to two 
•* {hillings per week ; and to lighten this rent, two, 
*' three, or even four families become joint tenants. 
^' As I was ufually out at very early hours on the 
•• furvey, I have frequently furprized from ten to 
** fifteen perfons, of all ages and fexes, in a room 
*• not fifteen feet fquare, ftrctched on a wad of 
" filthy draw, fwarming with vermin, and without 
*' any covering, fave the wretched rags that confti- 
*• tuted their wearing-apparel. Under fuch cir- 
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** cumftances, it is not extraordinary that I (honld 
''have frequemly found from thirty to fifty indr- 
** viduals in a bonfe. An intelligent clergyman of 
•* the Church of Rome affured me, that No. 6> 
** Braithwaite-ftreet, fome years fince, contained 10$ 
^' fouls. This crowded population, wherever it 
*• obtains, is alnioft univerfally accompanied by a 
" very fcrious evil, a degree of filth and ftench in* 
** conceivable, except by fuch as have vifiied thefe 
*' fcenes of wretchednefs. Into the back yard of 
" each houfe) frequently not ten feet deep, is flung 
*• from the windows of each apartment the ordure 
** and other filth of its numerous inhabitants; from 
•* whence it is fo feldom removed, that I have feea 
** it nearly on a level with the windows of the firft 
*' floor ; and the moifture that afctr heavy rains flows 
*• from this heap, having frequently no fewer to 
*• carry it oflf, runs into the flreet by the entry leading 
** to the ftaircaife. One inftance out of a thoufand 
" that might be given will be fuflicient. When I 
" attempted, in the furamer of 1796, to take the 
" population of a ruinous boufe in Jofeph's-laqe, 
** near Caftle market, I was interrupted in my pro- 
** grefs by an inundation of putrid blood, alive with 
** maggots, which had from an adjacent flaughter- 
" yard buril the door, and filled the hall to the depth 
** of feveral inches ; by the help of a plank and 
" fome ftepping-ftones, which I provided for the 
*' purpofc, (for the inhabitants without any concern 
** waded through it,) I reached the ftaircafe ; it had 
*' rained violently, and from the fhattered (late of 
" the roof a torrent of water made its way through 
^* every floor, from the garret to the ground. The 
•* fallow looks, and fihh and fttncti, of the poor 
** wretches who crowded round me, indicated their 
^ lituation. In the garret I found the entire family of 
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" a poor working (hoemaker, fevcn in natnber, lying 
** in a fever, without a human being to adminifter to 
'* their wants. On obferving that his apartment had 
'^ had not a door, he informed me that his landlord, 

*' finding him not able to pay . I will not 

*' difguft my reader with any farther detail, and only 
«* obferve, that I generally found poor room-keepers 
** of this defcription, notwithftanding fo many caufes 
" of wretchednefs, apparently at eafe, and perfeftly 
<< aiEmilated to their habitations. Filth and ftench 
*' feemed congenial to their nature ; they never made 
*' the fmalleft eflfort to remove them ; and if they 
« could anfwer the calls of hunger, they felt, or 
•* feemed to feel, nothing elfe of inconvenience. How 
** far it is the duty of the magiftrate to interfere 
*' in the removal and prevention of fuch dreadful 
*< nuifances, or how far he is enabled to do fo by the 
<' exifting laws, I fliall not prefume to determine. I 
« am certain that every friend to decency and clean-. 
«« linefs, any perfon who is anxious to promote the 
" comforts of the poor, will join me in opinion, that 
^* a police which attends to our ftreeis and lanes only, 
<< and that but partially, while it never bcftows a 
^« thought on the back yards of the poor, performs 
«< only half its duty. The more effential part, per^ 
« haps, is neglefled. The ftench of filth in the open 
^* ftrcet may be diflipated by an unobftrufted current 
^' of air ; but that arifing from human excrement in 
*' narrow yards, cnclofed by lofty buildings, muft 
*' operate with unchecked malignity. In the courfe 
*' of the furvey, 1 frequently remonftrated with the 
** mhabitants, and particularly when I found them 
^* Unemployed and idle, on their not attempting to 
^* remove their dirt ; but their univerfal anfwer was, 
*' ' It is not my bufincfsj if I remove ir, who will 
f ' ^ pay me ?* 
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The Irifli are a warm-hearted people. No one 
'who knows them will accufe them of wanting cha- 
rity : but Ireland wants, more than any other country, 
at leaft than the other divifionsof the Britifh empire, 
an enlightened middle clafs, to whofe refpeftability 
and comfort thofe of the loweft may hope to raifc 
themfelves by induftry and good charader: and, 
perhaps, rather more than their neighbours, a general 
difpofition in the fuperior clafs to devote aconfiderabJc 
portion, not of their money, but of their time and 
their intelleft, to the improvement of the condition 
of the poor. To this remark, however, it were eafy 
to name many brilliant exceptions, both among the 
Irifli refident in England, and among thofe in Ireland. 
In the foremoft rank of thofe in England, it may fufficc 
to name the Earl of Moira, and his fifter Lady 
Fitzgerald; and Lady Isabella King, the be- 
nevolent foundrefs oF feveral ufeful eftabMhmenis in 
Bath, viz. the Houfe of Protedlion, in which poor or- 
phans arc trained to good principles, and every aft 
which may rendtr them ufeful asdomeftic fervants: snd 
the Society forSuppreiEon of Mendicity, and Encou- 
ragement of Induftry, which has induced a body of 
re(pe£table gentlemen and ladies, to ailbciate and 
devote themfelves to the inveftigation of all cafes of 
alleged diftrefs, with a view of direfting charity 
into its proper channel. The Irifli county furveys 
bear honourable teflimpny to the humane exeriiong 
of many of the refident gentry. I take particular 
pleafure in here naming Mr. and Mrs. Greene, of 
Kilranelagh, in the county oF VVicklow, and their 
neighbour Mr. Saunders, oi Saunders' Grove; 
whofe exertions for the benefit of the lower orders 
afford an example, which, if duly followed, might 
make Ireland a paradife, bleft in itfelf, and diifuiing 
bleilipgs to the reft of the united kingdom. The name 
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of La TouCHe appears prominent among thofe of 
the fupporters of all the Dublin charities; but the 
fame ot the man j' great and bright charafters, whofe 
titles and names decorate thofe lifts, and do honour 
to human nature, needs not to be declared in 
tbefe pages. 

There are in Dublin at leaft fifty public charities, 
extending to every human want and infirmity, bodily 
or mental. I take^ the enumeration from the 
Treble Almanack, Regiftry, and Direfiory, for the 
year 1814. 

Societies, fe?r. for the promotion of Religion and 
Morals. — I. For the Supprcffion of Vice. — 2. Hi- 
bernian Bible Society.— 3* Sunday School Society. 
It is doted> that, being eftabliihed in 1809, it has 
given afEdance to 167 Sunday-fchools, confifting 
of at leaft 1 9,000 children — 4. Society for pro- 
moting the Education of the Poor. — 5. Blue Coat 
Hofpital, containing 150 boys, to be maintained, 
educated, clothed, and apprenticed. — 6. Incorporated 
Society for Proteftant Schools. — 7. Hibernian So- 
ciety, for maintaining and educating, apprenticing, 
or placing in the army, orphans and children of 
foldiers. — 8. Hibernian Manne Society, for orphans 
and children of feamcn. — 9. Dublin Weekly Schools. 
10. Sunday and Daily Schools — ii. Freemafon's 
Orphan School. — 12. Orphan Houfe for deftitute 
female children — 13. Foundling Hofpiial. There 
are 1032 children in the houfe, who are, when qua- 
lified, to be apprenticed to eligible mafters; and 
above 50C0 with nurfes in the country.— 14. 
Houfe of Induftry. — 15. Houfe of Refuge, for the 
reception cf young women out of employment, who 
can bring full t(ftimonialsx)f good character, &c.— 
16. Richmond National Inftitution for the inftructioa 
of the induilrious bimd, — 17. Board of Education* 
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Societies for the Siek-Uofpitals.'^i. Royal Hot- 
pital, near Kilmainham, for ancient and maimed 
officers and foldiers of the army in Ireland. — 2, 
Royal Military Infirmary. — 3. The Charitable In- 
firmary.— 4, Dr. Stevens's General Hospitar for 
300 patients. — 5. Mercer's Hx)fpital for the fick 
poor, containing about 50 beds. — 6. Hofpital for 
Incurables, containing 60, clothed, fed, and fupplied 
with nurfes and medical attendance. — 7. St. Pa- 
trick's Hofpital, founded by Dean Swift, fdr lunatics 
and ideots, — 8. Hofpital for poor lying-in women. 
9. The Meath Hofpital — 10. Weftmoreland Lock 
Hofpiial.-p-i I. Fever HofpitaK This inftitutioa 
embraces two oWefts; the immediate removal c*f the 
drfeafed perfon n-om his own dwelling-place, and the 
adoption of meafures for counteracting the progreis 
of infection in the habitations of the poor. The 
hofpital was opened in May 1 804, from which time 
to Oftober 18 13, 13,607 were admitted, of whom 
Dear 12,500 were difcharged cured. — is. Sir Pa- 
trick Dun's Hofpital. — 13. Difpenfary for St. 
Mary's and St. Thomas's pariihes. — 14. The Dul> 
lin General Difpenfary.— 1 5. St. George's Difpen^ 
fary s^d Fever Hofpital. — 16. Northweft Difpenfary. 

17. United Hofpital of St. Mark and St. Anne.— ^ 

18. Difpenfary for Infant Poor. — 19. Cow-Pock 
Inftitution. — 19. Sick Poor Inftitution, Meath-ftreet. 
20. Eftabliflimcnt for relief of the ruptured poor. 

Alms'Houfes and Societies^ for exploring and re*- 
lieving general dijirefs. — 1. Simpfon's Holpital for 
the reception of poor, decayed, blind, and gouty 
men. — 2. Stranger's Friend Society. — 3. Old Men's 
Afylum, intended to receive forty. — 4. Afylum 
for aged and infirm female fervants. — 5. The Cha* 
ritable Loan. The governors of the Charitable 
Muiical Society, incorporated by A^ of Parliament 
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in 1780, for lending out money, intereft free, to 
indigent tradesmen, meet monthly to lend not lefs 
than two pounds, nor more than five pounds, to any 
one perfon at one time, which fums are to be repaid 
at fixpence in the pound weekly. Since March 
1781, 3267 perfons have been relieved; the fum 
lent jT 1 2,469. — 6. Meath Charitable Loan. — 7. 
Charitable Society for the relief of fick and indigent 
room-keepers. This admirable inftitution, if it be, 
and while ic (hall be, fuflained in all its departments 
with a zeal, afliduity, and fagacity, in any degree com- 
parable to that of its indefatigable and moft worthy 
treafurer, Mr. Samuel Rofborough, a name to be 
claffed with thofc of Curl and Coram, perhaps of 
Hanway and of Howard, muft poffefs moft of the 
advantages, free from many of the defefts, of the 
Englilh fyftem of poor's law. 

It refembles in many refpefl^s the inftitution at 
Bath, before mentioned, which I fhall hereafter find 
occafion to defcribe more fully. The plan of the 
Dublin Society is thus concifely detailed at the back 
of the half.flieet containing the report of receipts 
and expenditure during the year 1809. The re* 
ceipts of that year are ftated to have been 
2218/. 1 1 J. 11^. chiefly from voluntary contribu- 
tion. Balance in the treafurer's hands at the 
year's end 9/. 6s. si^. 

*^The inftitution is condufted by the general 
** monthly meeting of fubfcribers for fuperintending 
** and controuling the receipts and expenditures, and 
•' the defcription of perfons relieved, during thepreced- 
** ing month :— The committee of truftees delegated by 
"divifional meetings, and approved by the general mect- 
*' ing, to arrange all bufinefs, ^nd aft as circumftancc| 
*• may require during tlie intervals of general meetings: 
** •—The local or divifional meetings of the rcfidcnt 
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•^members of each divifion, and fach other members 
•* as choofe to attend. At thefe meetings all applica- 
*^ tions for relief are received, and given out for cx- 
*' amination to members, not being the lecommenders, 
** and received back with the neceffary reports, and 
*' then finally difpofed of. Every furgeon, phyfician, 
•* and clergyman, refident in town, has a power to 
•' recommend objefts. A weekly allowance for a 
*' month is the ufual mode of relief, with an immediate 
•* advance of money in urgent cafes; but frequently a 
" fumis given to releafe fome indifpenfable articI<?sof 
" clothing, orimplements of trade, (often unavoidably 
** pawned during ficknefs, or occafional want of employ- 
•' ment), or to aid in fome induftrious purfuir, fuited 
•* to the abilities or opportunities of the petitioner. 
" The objefts of the inftitution are fuch poor per- 
** fons of all religious perfuafions as have never pub- 
•* licly begged, and are in diftrefs from ficknefs, want 
•* of employment, or other caufe; and the relief ad- 
** miniftered is always with a view to reftore them to 
** their ufual means of fupporting themfelves; it being 
'* the uniform praftice to extend temporary^ relief to 
*' as many as poffible, and not to give to any fuch 
** permanent affiftance as tnight tend to prevent in- 
•* duftry, or alienate the funds from their proper 
** objefts. Thofe who are found to have been for* 
** merly in better circumftances, and to have preferved 
•* a good charafter, are confidered as the moft ^-^ 
*' ferving. Whenever impofitions are difcovered, 
** recommenders are apprifed of the deceit, and 
*' impoftors are rejefted and regiftered. The foci 
*' however, obferve that inftances have occurrei 
*• perfons in the receipt of the public bounty, who 1 
^ denied their having received any relief, in orde 
** obtain fome from thofe who recommended th< 
, ** they, therefore, think it right to caution the pi 
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*' againft giving credit to the reports of petitioners, 
•* without making further enquiry." 

No perfon engagcdvin the condtift of the inftitu- 
tion receives any compenfation for. his trouble, ex- 
cept the fecretary and colleftors. 

Penitentiaries. — i. Dublin Female Penitentiary, 
—2. General Magdalen Afylum. — 3. Magdalen 
Afylum, Lecfon-ftreer. — 4. Lock Penitentiary. — 5. 
KJlmainham Gaol Penitentiary.! 

At Belfaft is a poor-houfe and infirmary on fo 
cxitenfive a fcale, as probably to provide no left aid 
to the poor than would be fupplicd by the poor's 
rate in any EngWh town of equal population. 
The ftatement of the year 1809 (hews an expendi- 
ture of 2706/. 2S. ^d. It appears to be condufted 
with great prudence, and equal attention to the 
morals and comforts of the poor. The fums col- 
leded are, by donations, by bequefts, by fermons; by 
£nes and penalties, paid by order of magiftrates; 
by colleftions at placer'of worfhip, amounting, ia 
1809, to 414/. 3^. 2d.\ by annual fubfcriptions 
amounting, in 1809, to 876/. y. bfd. ; by burying- 
ground fees ; by fmall rents of fields and tenements; 
and by fale of pigs. I find no account of profit by 
fale of manufa&ure ; which probably, as in other 
places of the kind, is very contraftcd, and conduSed 
with lofs. Belfaft contained, in 1791, 18,320 in- 
habitants. 

* In the Houfe of Commons, Thurfday June 89 181?, in a de- 
late on a motion by Mr. Rof^, for the appointment of a Com- 
mittee to enquire into the ftate of mendicity in the metropolis^ 
Mr. Peele faid, **he doubted whether it would be politic to 
** extend an eftablifhment like the Houfe of Induflry in Ireland 
•* to this country. It cofts ;^5 0,000 a year, and relief was giren to 
••all who applied, becaufe there were no poor rates; but if he were 
^to judge of its efficacy from the flate of induflry in Dublin, fa|| 
••opinion would be far from favourable, as there was no jcity 
•• in which mendicity prevailed to fuch a degree as ia the Irim 
•• «^ital."— CVtfwr JVewspaper. 
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Poverty J and Charity, in Scotland. 

'* The poor of Scotland (fays Mr. Malthas, c. viii* 

** V. 11.) are in general fupported by voluntary con- 

** tributions, diflributed under the infpeftioa of the 

** rainifter of the parifli j and it appears upon the 

" whole, that they have been conduced with confi* 

** dcrable judgment. Having no claim* of right to 

*' relief, and the fupplies, from the mode of their 

" colleftion, being neceffarily uncertain, and never 

** abundant, the poor have confidered them merely 

** as a laft refource in cafes of extreme dlftrefs, and 

" not as a fund on which they might fafely rely, 

** and an adequate portion of which belonged to 

•' them, by the laws of their country, in all difficulties* 

The confequence of this is, that the common 

people make very confiderable exertions to avoid 

the neceffity of applying for fuch a fcanty and 

precarious relief. It is obferved^ in many of the 

accounts, (flatiftical, of Scotland,) that they feldom 

fail of making a provifion for ficknefs and for agej 

and in general the grown-up children and relations 

of perfons who are in danger of falfing upon the 

parifli ftep forward, if they be in any way able, to 

prevent fuch a degradation, which is universally 

confidered as a difgrace to the family. 

" The writers of the accounts of the different 
" pariflies frequefitly^reprobate, in very flrong terms, 
** the fyflem of Englilh aflefTments for the poor, and 
•* give a decided preference to the Scotch mode of 
•* relief.*' In the account of Caerlaverock, v. vi 
p. 21, in, anfwer to the quefllon, How ought th 
poor to be fupplied i it is mofl judicioufly remarkec 

* Mr. Rofe, in a late pamphlet, has controverted this obfervatioi 
1>ut whatever may be (;he law 00 the fubjei^, the prudtce is certainJ 
as here reprdleoted* 
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that " diftrcfs and poverty multiply in proportion to 
** the funds created to relieve them : that the meafures 
•• of charily ought to remain invifible till the moment 
•' when it is neceffary that they fliould be diftributed : 
** that in the country pariflies of Scotland, in general, 
" fraall occafional voluntary colleftions are fufficient: 
•* that the legiflature has no occafion.to interfere to 
" augment the ffream, which is already copious 
*' enough : in fine, that the eftablifliment of a poor's 
" rate would not only be unneceflary but hurtful^ 
** as it would tend to opprefs the landholder, without 
** bringing relief to the poor. Thcfe, upon the 
^* whole, ^jppc2Lr to be the prevailing opinions of the 
*' clergy of Scotland." 

It appears, howeVer, that epidemic difeafes are 
extremely frequent and fatal. Scurvy, low nervous 
fevers, rheumatifms, and confumptions, are attributed 
to the common refidence of the poor, who are chiefly 
affeded by them in cold and wet fituations ; to fcanty 
and unwholefome food ; to impure air from damp 
and crowded houfes, indolent habits, and inattention 
to cleanlinefs. ^' Scotland has at all times been 
** fubjeft to years of fcarcity, and occafionally even 
** to dreadful famines/' Ic is faid, that in 1783. 
Scotland was faved from famine by the ceflation of 
the American war, and the ccnfequent opening of 
the magazines, particularly of peafe, provided for the 
navy. " Many fimilar defcriptions occur in different 
" parts of the ftatiftical account ; but thefe will 
•« fufEciently (hew the nature and intenfity of diftrefs 
** which has been occafionally felt from want." Yet, 
•' it has been calculated, that half of the furplus of 
" births in Scotland is drawn off* by emigrations; 
** and ic cannot be doubted that this drain tends 
** greatly to relieve the country, and to improve the 
*^ condition of thofe that remain." Ch. x. ▼• i.. 
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The neceflbf of this dram for faperabandant poptu 
lation is found to exift, although the population is 
not forced bj the operation of poor's rate. Emi- 
gration, alt^nately ading as caufe and efkCk of 
augmented population, feems to have been the ef«- 
feftive fubilitute for the general enfcu-cemeut of the 
poor Iaw« Such a law, however, exifts, and is en** 
forced for the maintenance of the fyftem of general 
education, by which the condition of the poor in 
Scotland has been greatly improved. •* An Aft, 
'* pafled in 1646, obliges the heritors and minifter of 
'< each parifh to meet and aflefs the leveral heritors 
«< with the requiiite fum for building a fchooUhoufe^ 
^^ and to ele£l a fchoolmafter, and modify a falary 
^ for him in ail time to come. The Society for 
<^ promoting Chriftian Knowledge, incorporated in 
** 1709, have applied a large part of their fund for 
«* the fame purpofe. By their report, ift May 1 795, 
^^ the annual fum employed by them in fupporting 
^* their fchools'in the Highlands and Iflands was 
" 3913I. 19s. lod. The influence of the fchool 
^^ eftablifbment in Scotland on the peafantry of that 
«« country feems to have decided by experience a 
** queftion of legiflation of the utmoft importance— 
^ whether a fyflem of national inftruftion for the 
*^ poor be favourable to morals and good govern- 
^* ment." In the year 1698, Fletcher of Saltoun 
.declared as follows: *' There are at this day in Scot« 
•* land 200,000 people begging from door to door* 
'•* And though the number of them be, perhaps, 
>< double to what it was formerly, by reafon of this 
^^prefent great diftref^ (a famine then prevailed,) 
^' yet in all times there have been about 100,000 of 
' ^* thofevagabonds,who have lived without any regard 
^^ or fubje^ion either to the laws of the land, or even 
>^ thofe of God and nature/* He accufes them as 
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Aeqnently guilty of rd>bery, and fometimes of mur* 
der. ** In years of plenty/' fays he, *• many thou- 
••fands of them meet together in the mountains, 
•* where they feaft and riot for many days ; and at 
** country weddings, markets^, burials, and other 
** public occafions, they are to befeen,both men and 
«* women, perpetually drunk, curfing, blafpheming, 
•* and fighting together/* This high-minded ftates^ 
man, of whom it is faid by a cotemporary, *• that 
*• he would lofe his life readily to favc bis country, 
" and would not do a bafe thing to ferve it," thought 
the evil fo great, that he propofed as a remedy the 
revival of^domeftic flavery, according to the praftice 
of his adored republics. " A better remedy has 
" been found, which, in the filem lapfe of a century, 
*• has proved e&6tual The ftatute of 1696, the 
*' noble legacy of the Scottifh Parliament to their 
•* country, began foon after this to operate : and 
*^ happily as the minds of the^poor received in(lru£lion, 
** the Union opened new channels of induftry, and 
** new fields of a£lion to their view/' Account of 
Farijh Schools in Scotland^ by James Currie^ M. D. 
ayth Report of the Society for bettering the Condition 
i>f the Poor^ vol* v. 

A mcA intercfting pifturc of the ancient High* 
landers is drawn by Lord Selkirk, on EmigratioQ 
and the State of the Highlands, p. 20 and 21, with 
a pen manifeftly guided by the pureft bcnevcJencCt 
and impelled by a manly ardour in the caufe of truth* 
" Their lands afforded few objefts of commerce : the 
" only article of which they ever had any confider- 
^* able fuperfluity was cattle ; and from the turbulent 
'^ (late of the country, tbefe could not be brought tC( 
** market without the utm^ft difficulty. The defire 
'* of accumulating was checked by the infecurity of 
.^ property; thof^ indeed, who derive their .acq[vtt- 
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^ fitions from the fword, are feldoni m the habit ot 
•• hoarding them with care: what may next day be 
•* replaced by the plunder of an enemy, they are 
** difpofed to lavifh with careltfs profufion. Thus- 
«* among the ancient Highlandersi the fame men who 
.** made a glory of pillage and rapine^ curried the 
«* fentiments of hofpitality and generofity to a ro- 
•* mantic excefs. The devoted attachment of the 
^' common people to their chiefs, though defcribed 
** in terms of aftoniftiment by contemporary writers, 
<* was an effeft eafily deducible from the general 
^' principles of human nature* Among the poor in 
^^ civilized countries, there is, perhaps, no circum-^ 
** ftancemore fevercly felt, than the neglefl: they meet 
** with from perfons of fuperior condition, and which 
^' appears to ftigmatife them as of an inferior fpeoies : 
*' and if in the hour of diftrefs they meet with an 
•« unexpefted degree of fympathy, the attention be^ 
** flowed on their fituation is often more foothing 
*^ than direft benefits conferred without any ap- 
•' pearance of fenfibility or concern. When a perfoa 
*' of rank treats his inferiors with cordiality, and 
•* (hews an intereft in their welfare, it is feldom that 
*< in any country this behaviour is not repaid by 
*^ gratitude and aflfefl:ion. This was particularly 
« to be expefted among the HighlanderSj^ a pco- 
^' pie naturally of acute feelings, habituated to 
*< fentiments of a romantic and poetical cafl : in 
5* them the condefcending manners and kindnefs 
*' of their chiefs excited an attachment bordering 
*' on enthufiafm.*' This did not efcape the ob- 
fervant eye of Dr. Jbhnfon, who, in fpeaking 
of his refidence in the houfe of Mr. M'Lean, of 
Col, (Journey to the Wejlem IJlands^ page 297,) 
fays, ** Wherever weroVed, weNeere pleafed to fee 
'^ the reverence with which his fubjefts regjurd^i 
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*^ him* He did not endeavour to dazzle them hf 
*^ any magmficence of drefs ; bis only diftin^lion wzs 
*^ a feather in his bonnet ; bnt as foon as he ap- 
*' peared, they forfook their work, and dufbered 
^* about him ; he took them by the hand, and they 
•• feemed mutually delighted.*' Nothing can be 
more juft than Lord Selkirk's obfervation^; no 
obje£t more interefting than that commerce of 
good fympathy, which arrefted Dn Johnfon's at^ 
tention. The moil baleful effect of luxury is that 
felfiChnefs, indolent as to all that concerns the weU 
£are of others, and aflive only in purfuit of parti- 
cular and immediate gratification, which wholly 
alienates the rich from the poor. Surely to the 
readion of this want of fympathy^ arifing from 
luxurious habits, from the perverfion of religion, and 
the wreck of morals, is to be attributed much of the 
atrocity which cafts fo deep a ftain of horror over the 
fourth and fifth years of the French Revolution. 

In Lord Kaimes's Sketches of theHiftory of Man, 
(properly called iketchcs, from the frequent marks of 
halle,) are feme juft refleftions on the pool"* He is 
incorreA in ftating, that an Englilh labourer ^* dares 
** not remove from a pariih in which he has gained 
** a fettlcment to another where wages are higher, 
•* from fear of being cut out of a fettlement al- 
** together." P. 70. Sk. 10. But he anticipates 
the conclufions of Mr. Malthus, in declaring reib* 
lutely againft a perpetual tax for the poor. *' If 
" there muft be fuch a tax, I know of none lefs 
*• fubverfive of induftry and morals, than that efta- 
'^bliihed in Scotland, obliging the landholdo-s ia 
*' every pariih to meet at ftated times in order to 
** provide a fund for the poor ; but leaving the ob- 
•* jcfis of their charity, and the meafurc, to their own 
** humanity and difcretion.** In this plan there i^ 
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BO tocroacbment *on the natural duty of charity, but 
only it is provided that the minority mud fubmit to 
the opinion of the majority. 

In large towns, where the chaija6ter and circum'> 
(lances of. the poor are not fo well known as in 
country parifhea, the following variation is prbpofed. 
*• Inftca4 of landholders, who are proper in country 
^' parifhes, let there be in each town parifh a 
^^ (landing committees chofen' by the proprietors of 
'^ houiies, the third part tb be changed atmually. 
'^^ Let this committee^ with the minifler, make up a 
^^ lift of fuch as deferve cbsu'ity, adding i atk eftimate 
** of what, with their own labour, may be fufficient 
** for each of thefm. Let the minifter, with one or 
^^ two of the committee, rrarry about this lift to 
^V every funily that can afford charity, fuggefting 
** what may be propel- for each to contribute. Hiis 
^^ lift, with the addition of the fum contributed by 
^^ eadi hou(holder, (hould be affixed on the principal 
^^ dooroftheparUh church, to bcmour tfaecotitri- 
'^ butors, and to inform the poor of the proviiion 
** made for them. Some fuch mode may probably 
** be effedual^ without tranfgrefling the bounds of 
«« voluntary charity. But if any one obftinately 
* * refufe to contribute^ after fever al applicationsy the 
^^ committee at tbeir difcretion may tax him.** The 
committee will, in effeft, be a veft'ry ; the colleftion, 
a poor's rate ; and the diftribution judicious or other- 
wife, according to the intelligence or aAivity of thofe 
who (hall at any time compofe it. In fa£l, the 
Scotch poor law differs little from that of Eugland* 
The habits of the Highlands makeitneedlefs amongft 
the mountaineers : in the great towns, the difficulty 
of raifing a fupply for the infirm poor, rapidly increa- 
iing in number, according to the advances of wealth 
and luxury, has occafioned its partial enforcement.. 
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In Erflcine's Inftimte of the Law of Scotland^ 
fol. id. b. i. tit* 7* par. 63. p. 148, it is obferved* 
*^ The poor may be divided into thofe nuifances to 
^* fociety, who, though they su-eable^ are not willing 
*' to work ; and fuch indigent perfons as, from age 
^' or bodily infirmities, cannot earn a fnfficient live- 
^' lihood by labonr. The punifhments infli6bed by 
** law on the firft fort fliall be explained." B. iv, 
i. 4« ^'The poor who are aged, of difaUed from 
** work, were appointed to be maintained by a tax, to 
•* be levied upon the parifhes where they were feve-^ 
*^ rally born. 1535. c* 2a. (Boyd, office, power, and 
^ ^ jurifdidion of bis Majefty's juftices of the peace, 
^* and commiffioners of fupply, obferves, that this 
*^ was the firft ftatutary maintenance appobted by 
^^ the legiflature of Scotland for the poor, t.up^ 
^ 19a.) This tax was to be proportioned among 
^' the inhabitants of boroughs, by the magiftrates ; 
^' and in landward parilhes, by judges nam^ by the 
^^ king. 1579. r. 74. By a pofteriorAA, 1663 — 16, 
** a power is given to the landholders in landward pa- 
^^ rifhes to afiefs themfelvesfor the maintenanceof fuch 
^* of the poor, as cannot fully maintain themfelves by 
** labour, in the manner fpecially defcribedin that A A, 
^' and to demand relief of half of thefum foraifedfrom 
" their tenants. Where the place of a poor mzn's 
' " nativity is not known, the burthen cf his mainte- 
^^ nance falls on the parifli where he has had his moft 
^* common rcfort for the three years immediately pre- 
** ceding his being taken up, or his applying for the 
" public charity. 1663, ^-^6. 1698, e* 21. See 
^* New Col. a. 1 9. And in a late cafe, Aug. 7, 1 767, 
'* Baxter, it was adjudged, that the maintenance of 
^* indigent or poor perfons ought to fall on the parifh 
^* of the»rlaft three years refidence, even preferably to 
f* the^pariih of their birtb^ though that ihould be 
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^^ knc^fl. In parishes ^^bere a fufEcient fund cannot 
** be raifed for all the poor, either by taxation, or 
*^ by Voluntary contribution at the church doors, the 
^-* tnagiftrates of the b(^6ugh, or the kirk-Mion,: are 
'^ authorifed to give theth badges, as a fafficieiit "war-- 
^^ rant to them to aik alms at the hc>ufe» of the inha« 
*^ Wtants; but they inuft neither beg at churches, nor 
** where there is any public ns^etitig, n<>r without Ae 
** limits of their own parifh. 1579, c. 74. 1^72, c. i8. 
^* The execution of ihefe regulations, fa charitably 
** intended fertherelief of thepoor, isatf^dad with 
'^io m<uch difficulty in mod of purpariihes^ efpeclally 
*^ thofe which border upon the Highlands, that it ia^; 
*^ in few places only it has been attempted." 

The AA of 1663 .was confirmed aad^tilarged by' 
that of 1672, which ftates, in preamble, that the- 
v^bondSy beggars, and idle perfons, are a great 
burthen and reproach to the k^gdom ; and for the ^ 
moft part live without law or rule, facred or civiK 
And to remedy thefe defeats, eoads that the magi^-' 
tratesof feveral boroughs mentioned in theXfl mall- 
provide corrcftionAoufes for receiving and enter- 
taining of the beggars, &c. within their boroughs* ^ 

The Aft of James Vlih, entitled jinent the Poor^ 
enafts, that poor and indigent children may be bound: 
asfervants to thofe who will receive and maintain ^ 
them, their heirs and aifignees, till fuch children fhali r 
attain the age of thirty years; and they are to be; 
fubjeft to the correftion of their mailers in all 
manner and fort of punifhment, fays the Aft, life and 
torture excepted. The. i oth Aft of a 2d Parliament^ : 
Boyd, p. 197. 

I bad proceeded thus fstr, before I was enabled to 
procure Dr. Macferlan's enquiries concernipg the* 
poor,whofe colleftionson this fubjeft wqulgl Iiave- 
faved mc much trouble } I ihall now content myfelf 
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with reforring for farther iafoniiatkm to page 44 of 
his ufeful b^k* 

Edinburgh abouads in charitable eftabliflunents, ^ 
fome of which it may be interefUng to enomerat^ ' 
with a view of coniidering how large a fom thej 
fupply toward the aid of the poor. 

Heriot's Hofpital^ the funds of which are applied 
to the education, and placing out in various ways, 
of boys^ of whom above 100 are in the houfe* 

Watfon's Hofpitaly for the lame purpofes* 
. Merchants' Maiden Hofpital, for girls. 

Trades' Maiden Hofpital, on a fimilar plan to the 
preceding. 

Orphan H<^pital maintains above 150; empowered 
to hold real property of loool. per aim. ; fupported 
by charitable contrifautioos. 

Gillefpie's Hofpital, for old men and women, and 
for the education of 100 boys. 

Trinity flofpital, for the reception of poor aged 
burgefles, their widows and daughters, maintains 
about fifty. 

Afyium for the blind, fupported by charitable 
contributions, and the £ile of their manufafhires. 

The Charity Workhoufe, maintaining commonly 
about 700 perfons of both fexes, including children ; 
there are hefides, 300 out-penfioners. The only per. 
manent fund for defraying this expenfe is a tax of two 
per cent, on the valued rents of the city, about 6ool. 
annually ; other funds yield about 4ool. The reft is 
derived from culle£lions at church 'doors, and voluur 
tary contributions; but rbefe fall fhort of the requifite 
fupply, and recourfe is bad to extraordinary coK 
leftions. The ftim irifing from the rents of the 
ciiy is conftantly increafing ; but the members rfihe 
Qdllege of Jufiice an tempted. The expenfe of this - 
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ioftttntiott is fuppofed to be anaaally not \e& 
than 4000/. 

There are two other Charity Work-houfes, one 
m Canon gate, the other in St. Cuthbert's or Wefi:« 
kirk partfli. 

Captain William Horn's charity, 3500I. idveftedy 
that the interefl: may be divided, on Chrtftmas day, 
to poor out day-labourers, who mud at that feafoa 
want employment, 5I. to thofe who have large fih^ 
milies, one half to thofe who have fmalier. 

Robert Johnfton's charity, 3000I. to the poor, 
icool. to be employed in materials, for work, &c» 
icodK to clothe boys in Heriot's Hofpital. 

Mr. John Strachan's charity, in truft to the PreC- 
bytcry of Edinburgh, to be difpofed of in fraall 
fums to poor old people, not under 6^ years of age, 
and to orphans not above ii* 

Magdalen Afylum. 

Society for the Sons of the Clergy^ 

Deftitute Sick Society, 

Royal Infirmary. 

Public Difpenfary, 
' Vaccine EflabHihraent. 

Lying-in Hofpitah 

Truftees for Minifters* Widows*. 

Friendly Society of Diffenting Miniflers, for relief 
^ Widows and Orphans. 
, Deaf and Dumb Inftitution. 

Lunatic Afykim. 

Gratis Sabbath School Society. 

Society for Suppreffion of Beggars, ft>r the relief 
of O<;cafi0Bal Diftrefs, and tor the encouragement of 
Induftry among the Poor. Inftituted January 25, 
1813. This Society is founded on fimilar principles 
and plan to one previouily eftabliflied in Bath, which 
will behereafterdefcribed. Guide to Edinburgh^ i8o;;ri 
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To thefe may be added the parochial inftituticAs 
for religious education of children of the poor, and 
Society for promoting Religious Knowledge among 
the Poor ; but perhaps as thefe are wholly of a'fpi- 
ritual nature, their revenue is not to be added to the 
above account. 

The conclufion of the report of the Society for 
Suppreffion of Beggars, (the writer of which feems 
to have had the Bath reports in his eye,) defcriber 
correftly the beftobjefts of charity as the aim of the 
inftitution. " Inveftigation is the bafis of their 
** fyftem* True charity looks beyond the mere 
^* giving of alms. It aims at the amendment 6f the 
^^ poor : it direds its efforts id the education of the 
** young ; to the recovery of the fick; the reforma- 
" tion of the diffolute; the employment of the idle 
** and unoccupied 5 the comfort of the aged, hclplefe, 
** and afflifted. Thefe duties, the fociety, as far 
** as in their power, attempt to fulfil.'* What heart, 
in any quarter, wherefoevcr humanity exifts, would 
not prompt a prayer for their fuccefs. ' 

The population of Edinburgh is faid to be near 
90,000. That of Glafgow is faid, in the Piftnrc 
or Stranger's Guide, to be 1 10,600. 

The charities of Glafgow appear to bear a due 
proportion to'thpfe of Edinburgh. There is, how- 
ever, a toll levied on the trades' incorporations, which 
appears to be peculiar to Glafgow incorporations. 
Hammermen pay annually .to the poor jC^5® 
Tailors - . - • - ^ 570 

- Cordinerg - • - * • 250 
Maltfters . • • ^ • jqo 
Weavers • • . ^ - 480 
Bakers - • .- ^ # 250 

Skinners • • - - . - 6$ 

Wrights . . • ^ *^ 440 
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the Tradeshoufe 



Coopers 

Flelhers 

Mafons 

Gardeners 

Barbers 

Dyers 



Befides above 8d/. paid to 
School, in different proportions. 

The amount of colleftions at places of worfliip 
is to be added to the above amount of contributions 
for the poor in Edinburgh. 

From the beft account of each, wh'ch I have beea 
able to procure, the total amount of charities ia 
Edinburgh equals at lead 40,000/. per annum* 

Let us compare* the revenue fo dedicated, with 
that of . Liverpool* Edinburgh, inhabitants^ 
90,000. Charities, &c. 40,000/, — Liverpool ditto, 
94,000. poor-rate expenditure for the poor, 1S03, 
^3,119/. 

Liverpool has many fplendid e(labli(hments of a 
charitable, nature, hofpitals, afylums, difpenfaries, 
fchools for the poor ; yet, probably, not amounting; 
in total expenditure, to more than 24,0001. per 
ann. ; fo that Liverpool will not appear to apply to 
the fupport of its poor, even with its very high 
poor-rate, a much greater fum, in proportion to its 
population, than Edinburgh. 

The public charities of Milan {J. Toung, before 
quoted) are faid to amount (o 87,5001. fterling : the 
population to 1169000. 
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English Poor Law. 

We have feen the rudiments of a poor law, ra the 
allotment of a portion of tithe to this objeftj by* the 
lawofMofes. We have found that the neccffityof 
fome Continued provifion for the poor has been 
recognizedby moftof the civilized ftates, ancicnt.and 
modern ; and that the mifchievous tendency, of ha- 
bitual mendicity has been generally and duly repro- 
bated, and marked out for fupprellion ; except 
only where the human mind itfelf has been generally 
degraded by the groffefl fuperftition. England, i& 
the diflferent periods of its hiftory, prefents an epi- 
tome of almoft all other nations. The Jewffh law 
naturally influenced the ordinances of the Catbolte 
church* The common law of England, compounded 
of Jcwifli, Greek, Roman, Papiftical, Britifli, Saxon, 
l3aniih, and Norman, laws and cuftoms, ordained 
generally, that the poor were to be fuftaincd, fo that 
none die for want of fuftenance. Yet till the time of 
Henry Vlllth, the means of providing fuch fufte- 
nance appear to have been left principally to the 
care of the church. 

** The. clergy moft alTuredly, from the nature of 
^' the ecclefiaftical eftablifhraent, and the eleemofy- 
** nary priBciples upon which every donation to 
** religious bodies was conferred, were confidered as 
** the peculiar and oflScial guardians of the poor ; 
** and whatever doubts may be now entertained of 
*^ any legal claim that the indigent claffes of the 
** community have on the much reduced revenues 
*^ of the church, it feems clear, from the unequivocal 
*^ expreflions of the Legiflature in 1391, that a 
*' certain portion of tithe, when appropriated to 
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^ monadic inflitations, wzs fet apart for purpofes of 
** charity/* St. xv. R. ILc. 6, confirmed by 4. II. 
" IV. c. 1 2. In this (the former) ftatute, and in the 
*^ 1 2th of Richard II. we may obferve the great out- 
** lines of a fyftem ofcompulfory maintenance, which 
^' is commonly imagined to have originated in confe- 
** quence of the Reformation. I fhall, however, (hew 
^ that the 43d of Elizabeth, however highly praifed 
** for its originality, is nothing mo^re than a deve- 
^ lopement of an ancient fyftem, auld a more perfeft 
^* organization of legal regulations, that, frpm lapfeof 
^^ time, bad become either impolitic or impracticable/' 
Sir F. M. Eden^ v. L p. 62, 6^. 

*• It is juftly obferved, that, among other bad 
'^effeds which attended the monaftic inftitutiofis, 
*/ it was not perhaps one of the leaft (though frc* 
** quently efteemed quite othcrwife) that they iiip- 
^* ported and fed a very numerous and very idlepoor, 
^^ wbofe fuftenance depended upcm what was daily 
^^ diftributed in alms at the gates of the religbus 
^^ houfes. But upon the total difiblution of tbefe, 
" the inconvenience of thus encouraging the poor in 
** habits of indolence and beggary was quickly fdt 
^^ throughout the kingdom ; and abundance of 
** ftatutes were made, in the reign of King Henry 
** the Vllltb, for providing for the poor and impo- 
** tent ; which, as the preambles to fome of them 
** recite, had of late years ftrangely increafed. Not- 
*^ witbftanding this opinion and expreffion in the 
•* ftatutes, I very much doubt, however, whether the 
^ monafteries generally and greatly troubled thera- 
•* felves with relieving the poor that did not imme- 
•• diately belong to their own demefnes. Tlie fame 
•* fort of charity was praftifed by the nobility on 
•* their cftatcs. The ftatutes before this period often 
^ mention the grcsit incrcafe of the poor." /rf. f. 95. 
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*^ To tbe introduAion of manufadares, and the 

*^ confequent emanclpatioa of thofc who were dif* 

** miffed by mafters, and thofe who ran away from 

" them, with the adventurous projeA of trying their 

*^ fortunes in the lottery of trade^ I afcribe the in- 

'^ trodudion of a new clafs of men, thenceforward 

** defcribed by the legiflature under the denomina- 

•* tion of poor; by which term, I conceive, they 

** meant to fignify freemen, who being either inca- 

** pacitated by ficknefs or old age, or prevented by 

^^ other caufes, from getting work, were obliged to 

** have recourfe.to the charitable for their fubfiftence. 

'^ It is impoifible that the term could have been 

*' applicable to thofe who ftill continued in a ftate 

*' of fervitudej fince the obligation to ferve another 

•* for life, according to the definition of Grotius, 

^ imports a reciprocal obligation in the mailer to 

*' provide his flave with, at leaft, the bare neceJTa- 

'^ ries of life ; and indeed, in the early periods of 

"our hiftory, this muft of neceffity have been the 

" cafe; for with the exception of thofe who were 

** engaged in trade and manufafture, who formed 

*' a very inconfiderablc portion of ^he nation, the 

** people in general muft have fubfifte4 by agri- 

" culture : and as the land was poffeffed by a few 

* * great proprietors, and cultivated by their fervile 

«< dependents, it was only to territorial lords that^ 

^* in periods of diftrcfs, a bankrupt tenant, or an 

** aged bondfman, could look for fuccour." Id. p. $7. 

" Whenj by flow degrees, a new race of menarofe 
" in the country, and manufaftures became firmly 
'< eftabliihed, it is remarkable that the exiftence of 

poor v^as firfl: noticed by the legiflature. The 
'^ decreafe of villenage feems neceffariiy to have been 
** the era of the origin of the poor. Manufafture^ 
^ though they added to the capital ftock of the 
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** nation, yet by creating a neceffity for free hands, 
'* and confcquently enabling men to make ufe of the 
" mod valuable of all property, their own induftry, 
" fubjeftcd thofe who were any ways incapacitated 
" from availing thcmfelves of that fund, to the mifer- 
" able alternative of ftarving independently. 

" Without the raoft diftant idea of difparaginj; 
" the numberlefs benefits derived to this country 
** from manufaftures and commerce, we are led to 
" the inevitable conclufion, that thefe are the true 
^* parents of our national poor. To complain, how- 
** ever, that they have, by the inequality which in- 
** duftry muft ever occafion, been the fourceof mifcry 
^' to fome members of the community, is to complain 
** of the caufes which have raifed us to an unexampled 
^* pitch of national profperity, and of the confequences 
** which are neceflarily attached to it. 

" A new clafs being thus infenfibly created, they 
** very foon, from their numbers, their vices, and 
" their miferies, rofe into notoriety. In the year 
** 1 376, they arc firft noticed by the legiflature, under 
** the denomination of beggars, ftaff-ftrikers, and 
" fturdy rogues; and from the language of a fubfc- 
** quent ftatute I (hould infer, that the diftrift where 
^' impotent beggars were directed to refidewas bound 
'Mo maintain them ; and that the juflices of peace, 
'' who had a confiderable latitude of difcretionary 
** power, in fome cafes regulated both the place of 
" their abode, and the amount of the alms they were 
" to receive." Id. p. 61. 

In citing the Statute of Labourers, however, pafled 
23 Ed. 111. 1349, he obferves, ^ It is remarkable 
** that the firft public information we have that la- 
** bourers * were rather willing to beg in idlencfs 
•* than by labour to get their living,* was at a pe- 
^ riod when tbere was a fcarcity of fervantss ^^^ 
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" that plenty of work feems to have (if not created) 
*^ certainly increafed the number of beggars. The 
" ftatute, in order to compel able men to labour for 
" the neceflaries of life, impofed the penalty of im- 
^^ prifonment on all perfons who, giving alms through 
** pretence of piety or charity, (hould encourage the 
?* idlenefs of fturdy labourers/* — Id. p. 34. 

But even in the laws of our Saxon Monarcbs 
vagabonds are noticed, and means of aligning a 
fettlement decreed. ** Leges ^thelftani 2. De 
'^ bominibus domino carentibus. Statuimus de ho« 
*' minibus domino carentibus, aquibus nullus jus fuum 
** obtinere poteft, ut oretur cognatio eorum' ut eo« 
*^ ad jus gentium adducant et . dominqm lis inve- 
" niant in convcntu populi j et fi hoc tunc requirere 
*' nolint vel nop poiHnt ad bunc terminum^ tunc fit 
*^ poftea fugitivus, et pro fure eum capiat qQisquis in 
" eum incident, &c.'' 

The ftatutes, regulating wages of labourers, and 
appointing puniQiments for vagrants, between 25 
JEd. HI. and the end of the reign ol Henry Vlil. are 
numerous; and cluly noticed by Sir F. Eden. , In 
22 H. VIII. c. 12, it is faid, that throughout the 
realm vagabonds and beggars have of ^ long time in- 
creafed, and daily do increafe in great and excef- 
live numbers. 

" Very early in Edward 6th's reign, the Icgie- 
*^ lature reiterated the old complaints, againft ^ idle- 
** nefs and vagabondrie.* They conceived •* that 
'* the godly A£is which bad hitherto been framed on 
"the fubjefl, had not had the fuccefs which might 
••have been wifhed;' that it was partly afcribaWe 
•• to the ' foolifh pitie and mercie of ihpfe who 
** (hould have fccne the faid godly lawes execute/ 
'• and partly owing to the * perverfc nature and 
^ long-accu(tomed idleneile of tbaperfoas given to 
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•* ley tering j* and thqy thought that * if the vaga- 
•« bonds who were unprofitable members, or rather 
" enemies, of the commonwealth, were puniflied by 
•^ death, whipping, imprifonmcnt, and with other 
«« corporall pains, it were not without their defertsj' 
" it was therefore enafled, that if any man or 
•* woman, able to work, fliould refufe to labour, 
•* and live idly for three days, *that he or fhe fhould 
** be branded with a red hot iron on the breaft 
** with the letter V. and (hould be adjudged the 
A^Haive, for two years, of any perfon who fhould 
" inform agajnft fuch idler, &c/' — Sir f. E. loi. 

This iscoarfe and clumfy legislation; exprefHng 
anger againft a manifeft evil ; imperfeftly and par- 
tially confidcring the caufe ; and direfling immode* 
rate penalties, without clearly defining the objefii 
againft whom fuch penalties are enaded. 

Under Philip and Mary thefe fevere ftatutes were 
enforced ; yet jufticcs were allowed to grant licenfes 
to the poor to go abroad and beg, and receive alms, 
out of their refpeftive pariflies. 

Dr. Burn, in his Hiftory of the Poor Laws, re- 
marks, *' it is curious to obferve the progrefs by 
*^ what natural (leps and advances the compulfatory 
*^ maintenance became eftablifhed Firfl, the poor 
** were reftrained from begging at large, and were 
*' confined within certain diftrifls. Next the fe- 
^* veral hundreds, towns corporate, pariflhes, hamlets, 
'* or other like divifions, were required to fuftain 
*^ them with fuch charitable and voluntary alms, as 
** that none of them of neccfSty might be compelled 
** to go openly a begging; and the churchwardens or 
** other fubftantial mhabitants were to make collec- 
^' tions for them, with boxes, on Sundays, and other- 
** wife, by their difcretions. And the miniftcr was 
** to take all opportunities to exhort and itir up the 
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** people to be liberal and bountiful. (St» ^j Hen. 
" VIII. and Canon 84.) Next, houfe« were to be 
•^ provided for them by the devotion of good people, 
" and materials to fet them on fuch work as they 
*' were able to perform : then the roinifter, after the 
** gofpel, every Sunday, was fpcciaHy to exhort the 
" parifhipncrs to a liberal contribution. Next, the 
'* coUcftors for the poor, on a certain Sunday in 
" every year, immediately after divine fervice, were 
*• to take down in writing what every pcrfon was 
•• willing to give weekly for the enfuing year; and if 
'* any mould be obftinate, and refufe to give, the 
** miniftcr was gently to exhort him 5 if he ftill rc- 
*'fufed, the minifter was to certify fuch refnfal to 
•' the bifliop of the dioccfe, and the bifhop was to 
•• fend for and exhort him in like manner. If he 
** flood out againft the bilhop's exhortation, then 
'• the bi(hop was to certify the fame to the juftices 
" in feffions, and bind him over to appear there; and 
" the juftices of the feifion were again gently to move 
** and perfuade him. And finally, if he would not 
'* be perfuaded, then they were to affefs him what 
** they thought reafonable towards the relief of the 
** poor ; and this brought on the general affeffment 
'* of the 14th year of Queen Elizabeth." — P. 105. 

During the reign of Elizabeth numerous Afts were 
paffed for fupprellion of mendicity, for compelling 
the idle to labour, for fuftaining the infirm poor. 
Mr. Rxxg^Xts (Hi/iory of the Poor J obfervcs, *« The 
" wifdom and humanity of government, during this 
" long and profperous reign, engrafted by degrees 
" fome of the beft moral principles of the Chriftian 
" religion into the ftatute law. Our Saviour, in 
** his converfations with his difciplcs, lays great 
" ftrefs on the duty of giving to the poor, &c. 
^^Matt.xxv. By the 14th Eiiz. chap. 5, aflPefs- 
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'< tfiefits aipe dire^kd to be made in every pArith for 
** relief of the poor of the fame parilh. The pjo?- 
y liament of this wUe and happy dsra were as pro- 
^'gre^ve in improving the lituatioa of the poor^ 
^^ and in laws replete with tenderoeis and humuity 
•* affefting the lower elafles of the ftate, as were the 
'^ parliameiits under the two preceding reigns retro* 
*' grdEve and deficient. The 35th Elii! repeak that 
^* part of thefbtute law which contained unneceflary, 
** and therefore improper, lieverity, regulating the 
*^ management of thofe poor and impotent perfon^ 
'^ wba are compelled to live by aJma; and pra£lical 
*' experience being called in aiil <rf theoretic legif- 
*^ lation, we find, towards the end of the fixtecntk 
** century, and in the beginning cf the 59th year 
^^ of this reign, thefe various matters and important 
*' regulations taking Axmewbat the appearance of a 
** code or fyfleoa. Hence it appears, that the 43d 
*' of Elix. which is confidered by aiaay as the foun* 
** tain and origin of the poor^s rate, is in faft not (o^ 
** but is the rcfult of the collefled wiidom, obferva- 
*' tion, and experience of the fame, or nearly the fame, 
" indivklual ftatefm^n, and thofe men of acknow* ^ 
^' ledged wifdom and pradeQce» attending to the fame 
^ ©bjeft, the general good of fociety, in this moft 
" important article of police, during the term' of 
" alnaoft half a- century.'^— Fb/. /• /►. 76, 79, 80. 

** The following are the great outlines of the 
••43d of Elizabeth. 

1. " Setting the children of the poor to work, 
*' when their parents cannot maintai^i them. 

a. ** Putting poor children out apprentices. 

3. ** Setting the idle to work, 

4. " Purchaiing raw materials for that purpofe* 

5. '' Raifing, by alTcflinent, a fum of money, for 
*^ the fupport ^ the old, lame, iinpotenr, blind, and 
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^ fuch as are unable to work, from infancy; or other 
** caufes. 

6. " Appointing two overfeers, in addition to the 
** churchwardens, to carry the Aft into execution. 

7. " Authorizing juftices to appoint the overfeers* 
^ and to infpeA the proceedings of the parifh officers.'^ 

Between fifty and fixty ftatutes of different reigns 
are recited as now in force, relating to the poor, in 
the Digeft prefixed to Bolt's Poor Laws, edited by 
Mr. Conft; and between 15 and 1600 adjudged 
cafes, explanatory of the law. Two fubftantiai 
houiholders are to be appointed yearly, on 25th of 
March, or within a month after it, to be overfeers of 
the poor in each parifh, under the hands and feals of 
two juftices of the county. 

The churchwardens and overfeers, or the greater 
part of them, with confent of two juftices, are by 
taxation of every inhabitant of their refpeftive parifhes, 
to raife competent fums of money to fet the poor tq 
work; to relieve the lame, impotent, &c.j and to 
put out poor children apprentices. 

Overfeers, within four days after the end erf each 
year, muft render true accounts* to two juftices, of all 
affeffments, ireceipts, and expenditure by them. They 
muft hold monthly meetings on a Sunday, in the 
parifh church, to confider of their various duties. 

The poor's-rate, affeifed by churchwardens and 
overfeers, muft be allowed by two juftices; and may 
be enforced by diftrefs and fale of goods of thofe 
who withhold payment. Perfons aggrieved may appeal 
to quarter-fcffions. 

Two juftices may rate one parifh within the hun- 
dred in aid of another parifli; averring on their order 
that the poor parifh was not able to pay fufficient fums. 

The father, grandfather, mother, and grandmother, 
and children, of every poor and impotent perfon, 
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mud: reliere and maintain fuch poor relativea, ac« 
cording to the rate which the juftices in feflioos 
fhall aflefs; the order dating that the perfon on 
whom It is made is of fumcient ability. 43d 
Elizabeth. 

Two juftice^ may alfo make an order for the 
maintenance of a baftard child, by charging the 
mother or reputed father with a weekly payment, 
and may make an order for the puniihment of the 
mother and reputed father. 

To afcertain the particular parifh by which a poor 
and helplefs perfon is to be relieved, is often a point 
of coniiderable difficulty. 

The fettlement or parifh of an illegitimate child is 
the place of his birth, except in cafes of fraudulent 
removal^ of births in prifons and hdpitals, and 
where the mother is in flate of vagrancy, wandering 
and begging. 

Legitimate children belong to the fettlement of 
their father ; but after the age of feven years may 
gain another fettlement. If the father and mothor 
be both foreigners, the child is to be maintained 
where found. But if the father only has no fettle** 
ment, the children have that of the mother. 

The fettlement of a hufband is by marriage imme* 
diately communicated to his wife; and this fettlement 
(he retains after bis death ; but if fhe marry for the 
firil time a man who has no fettlement, her maiden 
fettlement remains unaltered. 

Churchwardens and overfeers may apply toa juflice 
for an order to remove any perfon fettling in a tene- 
ment under the yearly value of lol. and a£luaily 
become chargeable to the parifh ; but perfons who 
rent and refide forty days on a tenement of the 
yearly vahie of lol. obtain a fettleipent. 
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Any peHcQ iahttbitrng in aay parifliy md fKifbg 
a (kare towards the public rates or levies of the panih, 
thereby gains a fectlement. 

The ad of fcrvkig any public aavaal oflioe in the 
pariih has the fame effeA. 

Unmarried perfons^ having nothildren under feven 
years, hired into any parifli for a y^r, aiui cootie 
nuing a whole year in fuch fcrvice^ arc fo fettled. 

A perfbn bound apprentice to anodier gains a 
fettlement by fuch binding and inhabftadon in bis 
mailer's pariih. 

Alfo, the pnrdiaier of an eftate, the price of which 
amounts to, at the leafl:^ 30I.; and an eftate for life 
or inheritance, though under lol. a year; wiM, by 
refidence thereon of forty days, gain a letclemmt. 

The poor wanting work muft apply for employ* 
ment to the churchwardens and overiecrs^ and the 
lame, blind, and helplefs, for aid. 

The poor refufmg to work maybe fent, by the order 
of one or two jiArces, to the houfe of coneEtion. 

Overfeers may ere^ habitations for the poor, and 
contraft for their maintenance; but juftices of peaoe 
may vifit pariih workhoufes^ and fee that proper care 
be taken of th6 poor. 

A book is to be kept m every pariih, to regifter 
the names of all who receive coliedion out of the 
poor-hoiife; and par^fhiooers ihouki meet yearly in 
Eafter week, (or as often as (hall be thought conve- 
nient,) in the veftry, or other ufual place, to exaiatnle 
the book, and make a new lift, if requifite. 

But a poor perfon having applied for relief at the 
veftry, or to two overfeers, and being rejeded by 
them without aid, may apply to a juftice refidinff io 
the pariih, (or if none be ihere dwelling, to a juftice 
in the neareit pariih,) and make oath of bis matter of 
complaint 3 and if the juftice Ihall deem the ftatement 
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on oath to be a jfeafooable ground of relief^ he (ball 
fummoQ the overfeers; and if tbej do not difprove 
the ftatement^ or if they make default^ and do not 
appear, the juftice may make an order for relief. 
And the pcrion whom tach juftice (hall order to be 
relieved mufl: be entered in the parifli books, as one 
of thofe who is to receive colleftion, as bng as 
the canfe for fuch relief continues, and no longer. 
The order for relief may be made either by one juftice, 
or by the court of quarter-fcffions, and it muft be 
obeyed, without delay for appeal; for it is humanely 
decided, K. v. N. Shields, Htl. 20, Geo. III. •* No 
^^ appeal lies from an order of maintenance, lefl:, 
*' while the point is litigating, the poor ftarve/' 

But if a poor perfon feek relief in one paHCh, 
wbofe legal fettlement is in another, it is lawful for 
two juftices, upon complaint being made by the 
churchwardens or overfeers, to make an order for the 
removal, by the pari0i officers, of fuch perfon, not 
being too fick to be removed without danger, to ]}is 
or her place of legal fettlement ; and if thofe who 
have been fo removed return to the place from wheilce 
they were fent, they may be committed as vagrants 
to the houfe of correftion. The removal of the 
poor to their place of fettlement muft be by order of 
juftices, and not by a pafs given as to vagrants. 

The jufticcs cannot ordertbe officers of th^ parifh, 
where a pauper is legally fettled, to fend relief in 
confequence of the poor perfon being too ill to be 
removed; but aid muft be given by the pariih in 
which he is reiident. 

But by 35th Geo. III. juftices may make an order, 
and fufpend its operation by indordng a memorandum, 
that the pauper is too ill to be removed, and then 
charging the pariih to which the removal is dire£led 
with the expenfe of maintenance from the date of 
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the order; and the fufpended order may extend to 
others, as the -wife or children of the lick pauper, 
in order to prevent the cruel reparation of a family. 

Baftard children remaining with their mother for 
nurture, are to be relieved by the parifli where they 
were bom, in the parifh where the mother is fettled 
and refides. 

On teceipt of an order for maintenance, overfeers 
may require the pauper to go into the poorhoufe; 
and on his refufal to do fo, may decline any other 
compliance with the juftices' order ; but if a mother 
feek relief for her child, and not for herfelf, the 
parifh officers cannot compel her to go into the 
workhoufc, nor, on her refufal, can they legally with* 
hold the allowance from the child. But juftices may 
make a fpecial order for relief to paupers at their 
homes, for a period not exceeding one month, affign- 
ing the caufe in writing on the order ; and two juftices 
may extend fuch order from time to time. This 
power, however, is not to extend to places where 
houfes of induftry are eftabliflied, under the authority 
of 22 Geo. III. c. 83. 

Appeals agaiqft orders of removal lie to the court 
of quarter- fcfGons. 

Mr. Colquhoun, after a concife view of the nu- 
merous fevere ftatutes againft vagrants, from the 
year 1383, in the reign of Richard the Second, to 
1744, the feventeenth year of George the Second, 
gives the following abftraft of the ftaiute of the latter 
year, by which the former Vagrant Afts were confo- 
iidated: to which the oqly additions have been in 
the 23d, 29th, and 32d years of his prefent Majefty, 
extending the provifions of that Aft to fufpicious 
perfons having picklock keys, and to lolling offenders, 
^nd fpecifying the punifhment to be iofiifted on va- 
grants previous tp their being paffed to their pariflies. 
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. •* The Aft of 17th Geo- IL creates three feparatc 
•^ offences under the general term vagrancy ; namdy, 

1. ** Idle anid diforderly perfons to be committed 
** to the houfe of correftion, not exceeding one 
^* month, thus defcribed : 

!• ** Perfons who threaten to run away, and leave 
** their families on the parifli. 

2. •• Perfons returning to pariflies from whence 
" they have been legally removed. 

3. " Perfons without property, who live idly, and 
** refufe to work. 

4. " Perfons begging in pariflies or places where 
** they dwdl. 

5. " Perfons, (by 32 Geo. III. c. 45,) who, being 
*^ able, yet negleft to work, fpend their money in 
** alehoufes, &c, and do not employ a portion of 
" their earnings for the fupport of their families, by 
*' which they come upon the pariih. 

IL " Rogues and vagabonds, who on conviftion 
^ are to be whipped, (if not females,) or imprifoned 
" until the feflions, or a ftiorter period. The feffions 
" may order a further imprifonment of fix montns at 
*^ hard labour, thus defcribed : 

I • ** Perfons gathering alms on pretence of lofs 
" by fire, or other cafualty j and patent gatherers* 

2. ^* Perfons going about as colleftors for prifoni 
'^ and hofpitals. 

3. ** Fencers, (not defined,) 

4. " Bearwards', (not defined.) 

$. ** Players of interludes, without being aucho- 
** rized by law. 

6. ** Miiiftrels, (except the heirs and aifigns of 
** John Duttou, late of Cheftcr.) 

7. " Jugglers, (not defined.) 

8i " Gypfits, or perfons wandering as fuch. 
9. " Fortune-tellers.. 
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lo* ** Perfons ufing any fubtle craft to deceivf, 
** (not clearly defined.) 

11. "Perfons playing and betting at uolawful 
** games. 

1 2. " Perfons who run away» and ab^don thdr 
^' £iuniUes to the parifL 

13. " Pedlars wandering abroad without licenfe* 

14. " Perfons wandering, ikeping in the open air, 
'< and lodging in alehoufes^ barns, and outhoofi^ and 
^^ not giving a. good account of tbemielves. 

15. "Perfons wandering abroad^ and beggings 
" on pretetice of being foldfcrs, niarines^ or feafaring 
" men. , ^ 

16. ** Perfons wandering on pretence of going 
" to work in harveft, without a certificate from th^ 
*^ minifter or churchwarden. 

17. ^^ Perfons wandering abroad^ and begging. 

1 8. " Perfons (by aj Geo. III. c. 88) aH>rehemJed 
•* with picklock keys, crows, or implenienti of houfe- 
^* breaking; or with arms with an intent to aflault; 
^^ or found in any houfe, outhoufe, &c* with intent 
•* to ftcal. 

IIL " Incorrigible rogues and vagabonds«puniibed 
** by imprifonment till the feifions, when the juftices 
** may extend it to two years, and not lefs than fix 
*' months ; and may order the offender to be whipped 
** during imprifonment ; or may be tranfport^, if 
*' they break out of prifon ; thus defcribed: 

I • " End gatherers, offending againft flat. 1 3 Oeo. L 

2. ^^ Perfons apprehended as rogues and vaga- 
** bonds^ and who efcaped; refufing to go before a 
*' juftioe, or to be conveyed by a pafs, or giving a 
•* falfe account of themfelves. 

3. " Perfons imprifoned as rogues and vaga- 
^* bondfl^ who fhall break prifoa and efcape before 
" their time expires. 
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4* ** Perfons, who, after being punifliedas t-ogties 
^^ and vagabonds, ihall again commit the fame 
« offence." 

«*The ftat. 17. G. II. (obferves Mr. C.) ccr- 
^^ tainly removed much that was objedionable in 
** former ftatutes ; but it ftill left the fyftem extremdy 
*^ imperfed; and can be confidercd only as a fabric 
'* ere!&ed by ufing many of the ufelefs and old ma- 
terials and machinery of former Ads, generally ill 
adapt;ed to the prefent (late of fociety ; fince offen- 
** ces (mod of them ill defined) are ftill fubjeft to 
** very fevere puniftiments, to which the human mind 
* can fcarcely annex any adequate degree of moral 
•* turpitude, &c." Treatife on Indigence^ p. 70. 

Any perfon may apprehend a vagrant, and carry 
him to a conftable or to a juftice ; and the juftice, 
by warrant under his hand and feal, may order the 
ovcrfeer to pay five fhillings to the apprehender of 
fuch perfon, going about from door to door, or 
placing himfclf in ftreets, highways, or paffagcs, to 
beg alms in the pariih where he dwells ; and to any 
perfon conveying in like manner a rogue and vaga- 
bond, wandering abroad and begging out of his own 
pariib, the juftice jnay make an order on the high 
conftable to pay ten (hillings, to be reimburfed by 
the treafurer of the »county. 

By 13' and 14. C. 2. juftices in felfions may 
tranfport vagabonds, and fturdy beggars, adjudged to 
be incorrigible. 

A vagrant, after imprifonment, is to be conveyed 
by pafs to his legal fettlement, if it can be found ; 
and the pafs muft certify the imprifonment or whip- 
ping. The pafs ought to certify how they are to be 
conveyed, and what allowance the conftable is td 
Jiave for conveying them. The paf« may be fuf* 
pended during ficknefs. ; 
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Scottifli vagrants arc to be conveyed to the neareft 
adjoining (hire of Scotland, and delivered to a 
conilable. 

Every raafter of a veffel bound for Ireland, the 
jfles of Guernfey, Jeifey, or Scilly, ihall, on receipt of 
a warrant from a juftice of the place where fuch 
veflel fhill lie, take on board fuch vagrant as fhallbe 
exprefled in the warrant, to be paid at fuch rate per 
head as the juftices in fci&ons (hall appoint. 

Lunatic vagrants to be in cuftody of conftables, 
churchwardens, and overfeers; and all charges, during 
reftraint, to be paid by pariflies to which tbev belong. 

Perfons knowingly giving lodging and melter to 
rogues and vagabonds, convi6led, on oath of one 
witnefs, before a juftice^ forfeit from ten {hillings ta 
forty (hillings. 

Thofe who impede officers in their duty, under 
the Aft 17 G. !!• are liable to forfeiture from ten 
{hillings to five pounds. 

Statutes 22, 33, 36, 41, 43, 49,50, and 52, of 
his prefent Majefty, authorize and regulate contrafts 
and agreements for the maintenance of the poor, in 
an efpecial manner, by incorporated focietics, by ap- 
pointment of guardians of the poor, governors of 
the poor-houfe, and vifitors, &c. Thefe guardians, 
&c. are in faft efpecially inverted with the full 
power of overfeers. 

This imperfeft Iketch is an attempt to exprefs, by 
a bare outline, the principles of that fyftem of the 
poor's law, which has long been the important fub- 
jeft of ferious controverfy, having engaged the minds 
and pens of moft able writers on both fides: fome 
extolling it as charity and policy, combined and fy(^ 
tematized, as equally beneficial to the rich and to 
the poor, and as a great fource of the general pn^ 
perity of the nation. Others confidering it as evil 
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from its commencement, continnally advancing In 
augmentation of mifchief, like a cancer or wen, 
threatening fpeedy deftruftion to the body on which 
it grows. 

Mr. Colquhonn obferves, {Treatife on Indigence^ 
P* 53*) " Nothing can appear more excellent in 
•* theory than the fyftem thus eftablifhed ; and had 
*^ it been ftriftly carried into effefl-, the nation, for 
** the two lad centuries, could only have been bur- 
•' thened with the fupport of infants, and aged or 
•* infirm perfons, reduced to a ftate of indigence 
** from inability to labour. But experience has 
•* (hewn, that no part of this ftatute has been exe- 
• ' cuted, either in its letter or fpirit, fave and except 
** the raifing of money by affeffments ; which has 
** been moft accurately carried into effeft from year 
•' to year, until the burthen has increafed (as is 
*^ fuppofed) from 2oo,oool. in the year 1601, 
•* when the Aft commenced, and when the popula* 
*' tion of the country was eftimated at about 
** 5,oot),ooo,to 4»267,965l. on a population amount- 
** ing to 8,872,980, in the year 1803." 

Mr. Rugglcs, in his Letters on the Hijiory of 
the Poor, cites a pamphlet of Mr. Hay, a member 
of Parliament, publiftied in 1735. **It is certain, 
** that the obligation of every parifh to maintain its 
^* own poor, and the confequence of that, a diftinft 
*' intereft, are the roots from which every evil relating 
•' to the poor hath fprung, and which muft ever 
*• grow up, tiil they are eradicated. Every parifh is 
^* in a ftate of expenfive war with all the reft of the 
*^ nation, regards the poor of all other places as 
^^ aliens, and cares not what becomes of them, if it 
*' can but banifh them from its own fociety. No 
'Vgood is therefore ever to be cxpefted, till parochial 
^^ intereft is deftroyed ; tiil the poor are taken out of 
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^* the hands of overfeers, and put under the mn- 
* * nagement of perfons wifer and more difinterefted 9 
^ and WEktil they be fet to work on a national or at 
*' leafl a provincial fund, to arife from benefaftioos^ 
** and the labour of the poor, as far as thefe will 
^^ go ; and what more is wanting, to be levied by aa 
** equal (perhaps unher/al) tax." 

Thefe remarks contain a defcft, of exceedingly 
common kind, in the complaints of well-meaidng pei^ 
fons refpei^ng acknowledged grievances ; aamelf, 
an afiumption uiat the {nhjeA of complaint has been 
overlooked or difregarded by thofe, whofe duty it 
was to provide a remedy. This warfare of parrthes 
18 certainly a melancholy fa6b, and wifer perfons 
might be namod in moft pari&es than the perfons 
appointed to be overfeers. But it is the intcreft of 
the wealthy part of all parifbioners^ that the mod 
fit men amongft them flioukl be appointed : they 
i»ay themfelves legally promote fuch a{^ointnient. 
Thtj may themfelves engage in the office. If they 
are too indolent to undertake fuch duty, or to attend 
the veftnr, can they juftly complain ? 

Mr. Colquhoun remarks, "Many cmin«it writers 
•* <rf the two laft centuries violently declaim againft 
** the conduft of parochial oflSicers appointed to exe- 
" cute the poor laws, and impute the whole blame to 
•ra clafs of men, who, however wdl qualified at 
** the beginniBg, are now, from their rank in fbciety, 
** and often deficient education, unequal to details 
*' of fuch extreme difficulty, &c.*' 

Fielding writes, in 1753, " Every man who bath 
** any property, muft feel the weight of this tax; and 
^' every man who hath any underftanding, muft fee bow 
«« abfurdly it is applied." Fielding perhaps erred even 
in his time, when groffer manners prevailed, and 
juiUce of all kinds, efpedally in its lower departments. 
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ap{>ears to have been much worfe admin^tered, thiil 
at jM-efent ; he attribdtcs, univerfally, to this fourcc, 
the mifcondud which he noticed in the overpeopled, 
omiipt, and tumuhnous pariflies of Lonck>n. He, 
however, moft energetically calls on the wealthy and 
enlightened to ati^ to their duties and their inte-> 
refts united, on behalf of the poor. ** So wretched 
** it the difpofilion of this heavy tax^ ((kys he,) that 
•* It is a qucftion, whether the poor or the ridi are 
^ aftoaily more diflatisiiedi or have indeed greater * 
^* reafon to be fp ; fince the plunder of one ferves fa 
*^ little for the real advantage of the other. The 
** fufferings of the poor are indeed leis kaown 
^' than their mifdeeds, and therefore we are lefs apt 
^* to pity them. They ftarve, and freeze, and rot, 
^ among themfelves ; but they beg, and Ileal, and 
•* rob, among their betters/' All this is true, in a 
limited dijgree. Habit, however, not only reconcileg 
thd fott to many privations which the rich might 
regaid with terror, but makes them delight ia ob}ede 
and conditions aiTociated with the abodes of their 
youth, and in articles of food, and perhaps in odours, 
from which their wealthier neighbours would turn 
away with naufea and difgtift. Their fufferings, oe- . 
verthelefs^ continually demand the humane attention 
6f their wealthy neighbours ; and the poor-rate, 
however^ profufely diftibuted, can never fuperfede the 
duty of charity, ifor the exorcife of which grief and 
ficknefs will ever provide copious occafion. 

It appears, that in 1776, the net expenfes folely 
applied to relief of the poor were 1,529,780! ; the 
medium of the years 1783-4 and 5, 2,1 67,7491* 
in 1803, the amount was about 4,aoo,oool. : but it 
will be found that the prkre of labour, and of moft 
of the necd&ries and comforts of life, had advanced 
in an equal proportion } that, in fad, the circuiting 
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medium bore a reduced value in proportion to att 
articles for which it was employed in payment ; and 
that with reference to the returns of the revenue, and 
the advancement of all prices, 4,ooo,oool. in 1800, 
muft have been nearly equivalent to 2,ooa,OooL, in 
1780. See Enquiry into the Policy and Humanity of 
the Poor Laws^ p. 304. 

The queftion refpefling the good or evil refulting 
from our fyftem of poor*law has of late been fa 
powerfully agitated by two difputants of eminent 
fagacity, that I ihall content myfelf with producing 
a chara£lcriftic fpecimen from each, to fhew tRat the 
views of both accord with the principle for which 
alone I am defirous to contend; namely, that whether 
the poor-law fjrftem be maintained or abolifhed, it \^ 
equally the duty and the interefts of the rich to be 
the patrons, protedors, guardians, friend^ of the 
poor ; to cultivate their refped, their gratiti^e, their 
affection ; to guide them, to fuftain them, w ^cer 
them^ as officers their men by the endearing 
term of fellow foldiers, equalizing to the ear, but 
not deceptive, not dellrudive of fubordination ; to 
regard them as a charge, for whofe fecurity they are 
relponfible to an unerring Commander, from whofe 
almighty fiat they hold their facred commiilion. 
3ut I am far from intending to affibrm that this duty 
is well performed by large rates or almsgiving ; it 
maybe as confcientioufly executed by thofe who 
fully accede to the theory of Mr. Malthus, as by 
thofe who adopt the fyftem of his adverfary. 

Much blame is thrown on overfeers, who, as Mr. 
Colquhoun fays, ** are from their rank in fociety, 
*' and deficient education, unequal to details of fuch 
** difficulty/' But why are fuch men alone chofen 
to fill fuch powerful and highly refponfible offices I 
An imporunt reply to this queftion is given by a 
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a gentlemafi, who, that he might be a mader of the 
fubj^d, afted for alortg time in the office of dverfcer, 
and has publiflied the refahs of his experience. 
** Obfervations on the Prefent State and Influence of 
*' the Poor Laws, founded on experience, and a 
•* Plan for Improvement, &c. by Robert Saunders, 
** cfq; of Lcwifliara. 1799. 

** The whole bufincfs of the poor hinges on the 
** duties of the overfecrs, and the manner in which 
**^they are executed ; for (except the right of appeal, 
** on the part of the pauper, to the bench of juftices) 
*^ there is hardly any check on their conduft ; and 
»*^ the powers with which they are inverted areim- 
** menfe, which I confider as 'the foundation of all 
** the evils that attend the fyftem. It is a medley of 
^^ confidence, and of menialduty, which has done 
** the mifchief. The overfeers, in the firft place, 
•• have the purfe of the parifli fo completely put 
** into their hands, that the Statute authorifes their 
** calling weekly, if they fee proper, for a rate, and 
** without the k*aft limitation with refpeft to its 
•* quantum ; and in this refpeft, the concurrence of 
^' the inhabitants in making a rate is not necefTary. 
" Two of his Majefty's juftices of peace muji confirrti 
*^ the rate, by figi^ing the fame. I fay muft, for this 
•* is fo perfeftly a minifterial duty on their part, that 
*• if they refufe, the Court of King's Bench would grant 
*^ a mandamus to compel them. Here is^unbounded con« 
*^ fidenceonthepart of the legillature. We might ex- 
" pcft, that when the legiflature placed fuch powers in 
'' the bands of individuals, carewould have been taken 
" that ihofe inverted with fucbpowers were, from fitu- 
'^ ation and refpeftability, above the temptation of 
'' mifapplying them ; but we (hall foon fee that the 
^' duties impofed on overfsers, in a manner, exclude 
" every perfon ofrcfpeftabilityand independence from 

M 
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« executing the office. Theoverfeer, ia the firft place^ 
^^ is CO be his own tax gatherer or coIleAor ; he is 
^* theperfon who maft fununons defauhers, and he 
^^ muft in pcrfbn foe for a warranty and aft the part 
" of a fheriff 's officer, by giving his perfonai atten- 
** dance, in levying by diftrcfs, &c. The bafinefe 
** of collefting has been affigned by theoverfcers (as 
*' in my own cafe) to another ; but the veftry could 
*' not exonerate the ovcrfeer from the riik and re- 
^* fponfibility of appointing another to colleft ; and 
^^ when a fummons or warrant was to be executed^ 
<< none but theoverfeer could do it. If a pauper is 
'^ to be removed to a diftant part of the kiBgdoiD, 
•* he muft be conveyed by an ovcrfeer ; and without 
*^ aAual delivery by his own hands, there is no ob- 
*^ ligation on the part of the parifh to which he is 
'' removed to receive him. In Ihort, as the law now 
*^ ftands, tdere is not a duty^ be it ever fo menial 
<< and degrading, which relates to the poor, that is 
*• not to be performed perfonally by the ovcrfeer. 
'* I have, therefore, no helitation in faying^ that the 
** office of overfeer is fo conftituted, that no perfon 
^* of refpedability and independence can accept it, 
'' to execute literally all that the law direfts him to 
^' do ; and that it is, on the other hand, fo confti- 
** tuted, as to make it highly hazardous both for 
** the good of fociety, and the moral habits of indi« 
'^ viduals, to place fo much confidence and pro* 
*^ perty in the hands of people, whofe occupation or 
^^ connexion expofe them to the temptation of 
*'abufing a fund appointed to the relief of the 
^'^ indigent; the proper and honourable management 
'' of which is fo peculiarly facred a duty, and on 
^ ' which the general habits and difpofitions of the 
^' lower clafs of people in this country fo entirely 
^^ depend. To complete the defcription of this 
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" ablurd fyftwi, the pariChthat is foitunate enough 
** to meet with an overfeer who executes the duty 
** in a rigid and confcientious manner, canflot contiiiue 
*' to avail itfelf of his fervices, but muft change him 
'* every other, if not every, year. He has not the 
** fmalleft temptation, from fee, reward, or future 
** credit, to execute the truft with attention ;' for he 
*' is not allowed to receive any compenfation for his 
**fervices, and the public are feldora fufficiently ac-. 
^* quainted with the detail of parochial management 
" to give credit where it is due.*' 

The overfeers, however, of large and very pc^ti* 
lous par^fhes in great towns have adopted a pra&ice, 
with confent of the veftry, perceiving that fome eon- 
tingent evil is overbalanced by mamfeft. ad vantage^ 
of appointing a permanent affiftant overfeer, or 
contra6tor for the poor, according to 9 Geo. I. c. 7; 
who afts with all the overfeer's authority, and being 
commonly a perfon fele£led for fagacity and firmnefs, 
and not much engaged in any fort of bufinefs^ can 
devote his fteady attention to all the details of the 
office. This perfon receives, and, if he a6ls up- 
rightly, well earns, a high falary. He collefts rates, 
and accounts to the overfeer. He receives and re- 
giilers all applications ; inquires into the aflual cir<^ 
cumftances of all applicants, who are too commonly 
difpofed to exaggerate ftatements of diftrcfs, and to 
fupprefs accounts of their means of fubfiftence. He 
decides arbitrarily on the merits of each cafe. Tp 
the friendlefs and helplefs, who feek for entire fup- 
port, he offers the fhdtcr of the poor-houfe. To 
^ thofe who can do any thing' for tbemfelves, he gives 
a weekly allowance out of the houfe* He lives, 
indeed, in a (late of cotitinual warfare with the poor; 
and from thence, probably, too often acquires an air 
of feverity and impatience of manner, of which mod 
who apply to him find occafion id complain. But 

Ma 
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his fixed ftation renders his perfon and refidence well 
known. He is commonly lyftematic; and all majr 
know, or divine with correftncfs, what will be the 
refnlt of any application. His credit with the veftry 
depends greatly on his prevention of the advance, 
and yet more on hisreduftion, of the rates. Thofe 
who look to this obje£): more than to any other, form 
the vaft and refiftlels majority of the veftry in the 
pariflies of all great towns : the few, therefore, who 
might be occafionally willing to encreafe the rates, 
for the fake of ameliorating the condition of their 
poorer neighbours, find it vain to contend agatnft 
any of his decifions, fupported by the interefted ma- 
jority. Hence the veftry is abandoned by perfons of 
fuperior education and refined manners. This mode 
of proceeding has certainly harftinefs in its principle, 
and is vexatious in its refult; vet it has an admixture 
of good, which much diminimes its peculiar evil, by 
operating as a remedy for evil of an oppofite defcrip- 
tion. The fevere parfimony with which the rates 
are thus diftributed, the rigorous and perhaps in- 
fuiting fcrutiny with which the claims of applicants 
are canvaffed, ferve to deter indolent importers from 
fcelcing a maintenance in idlenefs from the refource 
of the parochial fund. It, therefore, much leflens. 
the principal weight of objeftion ordinarily advanced 
againft the fyftem of relief by poor's rates; and 
while it leaves much fcope for difcriminating charity, 
may poffibly be ufefully employed in defining its 
objeSs, and aflifting its exertions. A modification 
of this arrangement, in fome degree correfponding 
with Mr. Saunders's fuggeftions, by legiflative regu- 
lation, would, probably, meet with the limited ap- 
probation of Mr. Malthus, and not be difapproved by 
his antagonifts. 

Mr. M. thus ftrongly fums up his objedion to the 
laws of rates and fettlements. 
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** The poor laws may be faid to diminifii both the 
** power and the will to fave amoDg common people, 
^' and thus weaken one of the ftrongeft incentives 
** to fobriety and induftry, and confequemly to 
<« happincfs. 

^i It is a general complaint among mafler manu- 
** fafturers, that high wages ruin all their workmen ; 
•* but it is difficult to conceive that^ thefe men would 
*' not fave a part of their high wages for the future' 
•' fupport of their families, inftead of fpending it in 
9* drunkennefs and diffipation, if they did not rely on 
•* parifli affiftance for fupport in cafe of accidents. 
" A man, who might not be deterred from going to 
*^ the alehoufe by the confideration, that on his 
<< death or iicknefs he ihculd leave his wife and 
•• family upon the parifh, might yet hefitate in thus 
^^ diilipating his earnings, if he were aflured that in 
**. either of thefe cafes his family muft ftarve, or be 
•* left to the fupport of cafual bounty. 

* ^ The mafs of happinefs among the common 
*' people cannot but be diminiflied, when one of^-the 
^' fh-ongeft checks to idlenefs and diilipation is thus 
"removed; and pofitive inftitutions, which render 
** dependent poverty fo general, weaken that dif- 
** grace, which for the beft and moft humane reafons 
^* ought to be attached to it. 

•' The poor laws of England were, undoubtedly, 
** inftitdted for the moft benevolent purpofe ; but it 
' ^ is evident that they have failed in attaining it. 
'* They certainly mitigate fome cafes of fcvere dif- 
*' trefs, which might otherwife occur, though the 
** ftatc of the poor who are fupported by pariflies, ' 
" confidered in all its circumftances, is very mifcfable. 
*^ But one of the principal obje^lions to the fyftem 
** is, that for the affiftance which fome of the poor 
'^ receive^ in itfelf almoft a doubtful bleffing, the 
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<^ whole class of common people of England is fbb* 
*< jeded to a fee of grating, inconvenient^ and tjran- 
*^ nical laws, totally ioconfiftent with the genuine 
** fpirit of the Conftitution.** This otjeAion has 
loil much of its force by ftat. 35 Geo. III. as none 
now but thofe who become adually chargeable to 
parifhes are affeAed by thefe laws ; and according to 
]VIr. M/s own principles, (which I am not difpofed to 
controvert, but which I diink may be more conve- 
niently applied to modify than to abolifli the poor 
laws,) the more the inducements to leek for pariih 
aid areobftruded and diminiihed, in fuch degree 
will the evils of which he complains be alfo leflened.] 
•^ I feel perfuaded/* he adds, ^ that if the poor 
^^ laws had never exifted in this country, though 
^^ there might have been a few more ioftances of 
** very fcvere diftrefe, the aggregate mafs of bappi- 
*^ nefs among the common people would have baen 
^ much greater than it is at prefent* The radical 
•« defect of all fyftems of the kind is, that of tending 
*^ to increafe population, without increafing the means 
** for its fupport; and by thus depreffing the con- 
** dition of thofe that are not relieved by parifhes, to 
^ create moi-c poor/* 

The principal and (as far as I have been able to 
difcover) the only well-informed and rational ad- 
verfary of Mr. Malthus, after expreffing the higheft 
refpefl for bis good intentions and ability, and 
making grateful acknowledgement for the flock of 
ufeful information found in bis cffay, obferves, 
f His general principles fecm jufl, and their applica- 
*'tionin many cafes might, no doubt, be extremely 
^* bcncficiaL They are, moreover, fortified and 
^* illuftrated with a body of ufeful and entertaining 
** information, applicable to the purpofes of the po- 
^^ litical oeconomift in all ages, &c. That his fyflem 
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*^ would kad a eomitry, under certaid drcumftanc^ 
^^ from a flate of nature to a higher degree of mora* 
*^ lity and happinefs than has ever yet exifted in the 
^' worlds ieems not improbable. And if the appii» 
** cation of it to this country is rcfiftcd, it is only 
'^becaufe, in the eflitnation of the author of this 
^^ inquiry y England has already advanced fo far in an 
'* art^al fyftem of fociety, and its exigence depends 
'* fo much upon a continuance of that fyflem, that 
^^ any attempt to aher it, according to the principles 
*^ laid down in the effay^ muft immediately produce 
^^ greater evils than could be compeniated even by 
** the full enjoyment of thofe advantages, of which 
^ fuch attempt would only hold out a diftant prof- 
** peft."— -/f Short Inquiry into tie Policy^ Humanity, 
(^c of the Poor Lawsy by one of bis Majejifs Jujlices 
of the Peace for three inland Counties. The author 
mews by a table, comparing the advance of the 
poor's rate, from. 1776 to 1803, to the advance in 
the value of ihipping, of imports, of exports, of in- 
come from funds, and of income from land, that 
ihe total of the latter advance, confidered as the 
means or ability of the nation to pay the rates, 
is, on an average, much more than equal to the ad- 
vance of the rates themfelves. *' All arguments, 
•' therefore, reding upon the affumption that they 
'* ace a great and growing burthen upon the com- 
*' munity, interfering with its profperity, and gra- 
" dually eating up its profits, muft fall to the ground; 
*' or at leaft muft change their foundation from the 
" amount of the rates, to the unfair manner of their 
*' dijiribution among the pcrfons poffeffing property/' 
P. 306. This author Ihews, by reference to proof 
from experience, that the efife£l of the poor law is to 
advance population only in proportion as its fund 
enables its condudors to find means of employment 
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jbr the poor; that by loweripg wages, it has e&abled 
England to enter into fuccdfsful competition with 
richer and more populous countries in nianufa&ure$ 
and commerce, and to fuftain the aflaults and repel 
the nmchinations of powerful enemies, efpecially di- 
reded againft thofe fources of its profperity. *' If 
^' a high price of labour be neccfflary to encourage 
<< population, and a low one to fecure fuch means of 
^' employment as can alone render the people ufeful, 
•* we feem to be reduced to this dilemma; that by 
*' granting either propofition, the other muft appa- 
** parently be renounced ; that unlcfs the increafe of 
*^ people can be encouraged by high wages, and a 
** vent for manufaftures fecured by low ones; that 
."is, unlefsthis fecming contradiftion can be recon- 
*' ciled, the national profperity muft fuffer." But 
^* the poor laws may be coniidered as a premium, 
/* given in lieu of high wages, at once to encourage 
^* population, and to enable the manufa^urer to 
** work cheap ; confequently, to find a market for 
♦^ commodities.'* This* enlightened author would, 
however, introduce various alterations of the exift- 
ing fyftem. He wifhes for a more equal levying 
of the rates upon the general profits of the aggre- 
gate of land and labour, and then would fix them to 
a certain average in the pound fterling, *• We have 
** fecn that the amount of the rates has in no pjeriod 
" kept pace with the ability of the country to pay 
•* them ; and from the improvements in the conftruc- 
** tion of machinery, we have reafon to hope this 
•* difproportion will beftill morefavourable.'* — P. 350. 
An examination of Mr. Malthus's work in the 
Britifli Review is faid to have been written by the 
author of the Inquiry, and is certainly compofed in 
the fame fpirit of candour w^hich becomes the gen- 
tleman, and benefits the caufe of truth in charity. 
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Alas, €iow rare ! AXfjdiveiv tv Aya^ny ! Another 
article in the 5th number of the fame Review, r©. 
ported to have proceeded from the fame pen, con- 
tains a paflage fo well exprefied, and fo fully ac-* 
cordant with the principal dedudion which I find 
continually urged uj)on ray mind by every faft of 
the preceding furvey of the relative condition of the 
poor, at various periods and in different countries, 
that I cannot hefitate to cite it. 

" Article^ Increafe of the Poor. No. 4 and 5. 
** It may be admitted as a general axiom in the^ 
** politics of a free and extenfive country, that when 
•* once a ftrong bond of reciprocal intereft is efta- 
•* bliihed between the higher and lower orders of the 
** community, the ftatesman*s taJlk is half performed 
" to his hand ; and that fuch a people, by their native 
** energy, and internal refpurces, will not only pre- 
*• fcrve the integrity of their own empire, but muft, 
** by the force of their inftitutions, gradually triumph 
** over their enemies. In Scotland, the feudal fyftetn 
« prevented the introduftioitof a ftatc of degeneracy 
<^ fimilar to that in Ireland; and as popr laws have 
** for a very long time fubfifted in Scotland, poor's 
** rates have been regularly called into operation, in 
** proportion as the feudal fyftem has worn away ; 
<< and commerce, manufactures, and tillage ufurped 
^^ the feats of baronial fplendour, and encroached 
** upon the idle hofpitality of the lords of the wafte. 
^^ An inftitution which produces fuch phasnomena in 
" fociety, muft neceffarily refl on grounds of deep 
^^ moral and political expediency. It has been af* 
** ferted by fome, particularly by foreign writers, 
**,to be the millflone around the neck of England, 
*' which muft at lengtl^ engulf her in a fea of ruin : 
^' and we are willing to admit that it is, in the fpirit 
^* of our other inftitutions, calculated for a ftate of 
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•* progrcffivc prolpcrlty ; but thatl it may acielcratc 
^^ our downfall^ fhould the circutnftances of the coun* 
" try begin to decline. But to compcnfate thb evil, 
<' we think it will appear, that, under Providence, 
^* fo l6ng as the fcveral ranks of the people are true 
** to themfelves and to each other, fbch a ftate of de- 
•* clenfion is not within the fcope of probability. 
<* And we have yet to learn that a law or inftitution 
** is objectionable, becaufe it is inconiiftent with a 
^^ felfifii negled of duty in thofe for whofe govern* 
*• ment it is intended.*** 

It has been obferved by Judge Blackflone, ** that 
<* the farther all fubfequent plans for maintaining 
^ the poor have depaned from the original deiign, 
** the more impra£licabl*e, and even pernicious, thofe 
^* vifionary attempts have proved.** Some attempts, 
however, have been made in Parliament to produce 
great changes in the fyftem. Numerous ufeful mo^ 
difications have been introduced from time to time. 
But a fcheme of mod exteniive charader was brought 
forward by Mr. Pitt m^ijg6. His mind, occupied 
with balancing the relations of all the ftates of the 
civilized world, with new modifying thofe of the 
Britifh empire, with foreign war, with domeflic tur- 
moil, with national finances, and parliamentary con- 
troul, could never have poflcfled adequate leifure to 
give due confideration to the various minute details 
of this fubjeCt. Such a mind, 'however, could not 
have contemplated with approbation any prcjeA, of 

• In Mr.Birkbeck's'noteson a yourney through France^ J^iii 
it is ol^enred, ^ the labourer is paid in kind for the two principal 
'^operations of hufbandry, hanrefting and threfliing, onejixtbtX 
*^ the grofs produce, or three buihels on a crop of eighteen. The 
^EngEfh labourer receives about a tenth, at the prdent prices of 
*^ corn and labour, when he is beft paid. The Englilh labourer le* 
*<cei?es two bu(hels(I fi^pole in twenty )» the French labourer 
** three bufhels and one third. Money wa^es are nearly in the 
*^ fame proportion. The diflferencc we pay in poor rates.^ 
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Dehich feme prominent features had not borne the 
fbimp of important utility. Mr. Saunders, (in Oh- 
fervations on the Jiate of the Poor Laws^ before 
quoted,) amongft many ufeful obfeavations on that 
bill, notices efpecially an article which was to have 
regulated the voting in veftries, with a view to have 
given greater weight to property in fuch meetings. 
The eftablifhment of a parochial fund to encourage 
economy among the poor viras alfo an excellent fug- 
geftion of this bill : but upon the whole Mr. S. 
appears to agree with Mr. Bellham, that Mr. Pitt's 
plan wasobjeAionable^becaufe, infleadof fimplifyidg a 
fyftem already over complex, it made, *' by engrafting 
'' a heap of new on the exifting ftock of old provi- 
^* fions, the tntire aggregate or code of poor laws 
** infinitely more (?^rg/l,confufed, and intricate, than 
*• before.'* This opinion may have occurred, per- 
haps, during the argument, to Mr. Pitt himfelf; as the 
bill, though introduced in the plenitude of bis power, 
was finally abandoned. In 1807, Mr. Whitbread 
introduced a bill for promoting induftry among the 
labouring dalTes, and for the relief and regulation 
of the neceffitous and criminal poor. The objeftions 
to this bill were the fame as thofe applied to that 'of 
Mr. Pitt, namely, that it aimed at too much, was 
therefore complicated and impradicable. Like that 
of Mr. Pitt, it fuggefted a general favings bank or 
fund for the poor, to enable depofitors of very fmall 
fums to pofTcis fhares of government (lock, that the 
facility of obtaining intereft on fmall fums might 
operate as an encouragement to induftry and eco- 
nomy. This plan (however difficult, when attempted 
to be adapted to the nation) might, no doubt, fuc- 
ceed witbm a fingle town or fmall diftriA; and an 
inftitution founded at Bath on this principle is at 
IM-efent profperous. Mr. W. propofes to bring 
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^oQDty rates largely in aid of parifbes ; and to give 
bounties to thofe v^ho have reared families indepen- 
dent of parochial relief. It allowed a fettlement to 
be gained by refidence for five years, without having 
received aid from any pariih during fuch time. An 
A& of Parliament^ which fhould allow a fettlement 
to be gained by fuch refidence during ten years^ 
Would probably pafs without objedion, as the period 
exceeds the average period of the probable life of any 
individual ; and the hardfhip of removing to diftant 
fettlements aged perfons of good charaAer from 
places where they have lived for the greater part of 
their lives, and which they have benefited by thebr 
labour, and in which they have formed every en- 
dearing conneflion, to pariihes in which they are 
wholly unknown, and where their arrival is cou- 
fidered as a baneful intmfion, is univerfally acknow^ 
ledged. This objeft has been aimed at in a bill 
brought forward lately by Sir E. Brydges. The 
term of refidence propofcd by him was feven years. 
The bill, however^ is not pafled The multitude 
of objeAs in Mr. Whitbread's bill occafioned the 
defirable to be facrificed to the objeflionable. It 
would, doubtlefs, be the moft likely method to en« 
furefuccefs to any fyftem of improvement, to attempt 
the eftablifiiinent of only one objed at a time; and 
when the firft fiiould be accompliflied, and approved 
upon experience, to bring forward the next in fuc« 
' ceifion, fo that all might be prepared for its adoption 
by perception of its natural connexion with the 
former. This mode of proceeding, indeed, is ne- 
ceflarily flow, and rather unfuited to minds exalted 
by the ardent defire of brilliant achievement* On 
the other hand, minds wholly devoid of foroe fuch 
ardour might, perhaps, refl in perpetual inaAioa. 
The true ftimulus to. fuch exertion, however^ that 
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which admits of no change, no fluftuation, no uncer- 
tainty, IS not the emulation which feeks for man's 
applaufe, nor even that love of glorious improvement 
"which fecks to render the men of one period or 
country fuperior to thofe of another ; but that (leady 
conviftion of duty, which never lofes fight of its re- 
lations to God, while it contemplates thofe to man ; 
nor in its devotion to God, overlooks its relations to 
friends, to kindred, to country, to mankind. 

For an abftraft of the returns to Parliament rela- 
tive to the expenfe and maintenance of the poor ia 
1803, fee Appendix. 

English Charities. ^ 

It has been fiiewn that the charities of periods 
and countries in which a fyftematifed fpoor's law did 
not exift, have fupplied its place very imperfeftly, 
and by no means oeconomically. Mr. Arthur Young, 
in his Agricultural Tour, flates the population of 
Milan to be 1 16,006; and the amount of the pub- 
lic charities to be C^J^S^o. The aggregate amount 
of the poor's rates and public charities iii Liverpool 
have been faidbut little to exceed that of the public 
charities in Edinburgh, i. The Difpenfary.— 2. 
The Infirmary. — 3. Lunatic Afylum. — 4. Blue Coat 
Hofpital. — 5. Ladies* Charity for lying-in cafes. 
—6. Ladies' Benevolent Society for ^fiting the poor, 
&c. — 7. School for the Blind. — 8. Female Peniten- 
tiary. — 9. Stranger's Friend. — 10. Benevolent So- 
ciety of St. Patrick. — ^1 1 . Sunday and Daily Charity 
School.— 12. St. James's School.— 13. Manefty's- 
lane School. — 14. Welfli^ Charity School. — 15. 
Methodift Charity School. — 16. Methodift Female 
Clothing Society. — 17. Circus Free SchooU — 1%. 
Catholic Charity School.— ^19. Society fbr bettering 
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condttioo, &c Thefe charities in Liverpool appear 
by their reports to have actually expended aboat 
24.000/. io the year 18 13. The amount of rates 
adually applied to the relief of the poor in 1803 was 
about 23,000/. The total fomewhat exceeds the 
probable proportionate amount of the Edinburgh, 
charities; but the (hare of the amount raifed hy 
the contributions of voluntary benevolence fuffici« 
ently evinces that the preflure of the poor's law, 
and the knowledge of its extenflve applicability to 
fnccour the diftrefied, has not, even in this city of 
commercial activity, and (^ager purfuit of worldly in- 
tereft, Qperated to check the impulfe of chanty ; 
and that the ample relief afforded by means of the 
rates to the poor and infirm, has not fuperieded 
the neceiBty for extenfive beneficent exertions. 

It is difficult to colled either an exaft ftatement 
of the population, of the amount of the rates, or of 
the charities^ in the metropolis ; becaufe it is not 
clear what parifhes diffin-eut ftatements include ia 
the term. From Kentifh^rown, north, to Camber- 
well, fomh, inclufive, and from Kenfington, weft, to 
Limehoufey eaft, incluiive, may be all confidered as 
London. The number of inhabitants within thefe 
limits, according to the population returns' made in 
1803, exceeded a million. The number of parifh- 
loners relieved by the poors-rate was found to be 
about 8 in 100. The ratio to the total popnlatioa 
in England and Wales n faid to be higher, namelfy 
2 a in 1 oo. Although the average number of perfoM 
relieved in London falls ihort of the general ratio 
of relief to population, yet the amount of the rates 
exceeds the general proportion. In the abftrad of 
^retums to Parliament 1803, ^^^ poor of the kingdom 
in and out of workhoufes are laid to be relieved at 
the rate of 3/. 17/. ^id^ per head; batfuppofiog 
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the number relieved in London, 8 in ioo» to amount 
to 80,000, taking the inhabitants as 1,000,000, and 
raifing the rate to 4/. per head, the amount will be 
only 320,000/. ; whereas by the returns, the expen- 
diture of rate, in the metropolis on account of the 
poor, in 1803, appears to have been nearly 348,000/; 
from which fum, if 16,000/. the amount of law 
cxpenfes, &c» omitting a fraftion, be dedufted, the 
remainder may be ftatcd at 332,000/. : (by the re- 
loms it is 332,624/. and a fraftion.) Now if, with 
a view to cleamefs, we make a rough eftimate^ 
calling Liverpool a population of 100,000, and the 
rates 20,000; and London 1,000,000, and its rates 
3oo,oooA the excefs of expenditure for an equal 
number of poor in London, above that in Liverpool, 
will be one-third. This may, perhaps, be attributed 
to the greater dearnefs of many of the neceflaries of 
life in London, and partly to the greater facility of 
raifing money, than of fuperintending fuch enormous 
diftribution. But the charities of London appear to 
exceed thofe of all other Britiih cities, and indeed of 
all cities in the wcH'ld in a much greater proportion. 
The charities of Edinburgh approximate to the ag- 
gregate of rates and charities in Liverpool, but thofe 
of Milan appear to be double of the aggregate amount 
in Liverpool. The principal charities of London, 
however, can hardly be confidered as ftridly local, 
as many extend their munificence to the whole of 
the Britifh dominions, and fome are wholly beneficial 
to foreigners. The enumeration of thefe charities, 
with a flight memoir refpeflting each, fills a thick 
odavo volume, publiihed by Mr. Highmore 1810 ; 
which concludes by extracting a fummary view of the 
pfhoh from another publication, entitled the PiAure 
of London, which the author of Pietas Londinen/is 
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quotes, with approbation of the writer's iadoftrjr anc) 
correAnefs. 

** Among the moral features of the metropolis 
•' is the multitude of its inftitutions for the relief of 
*^ the indigent and the difeafed. Befide two hofpitals^ 
** fupported at the public charge, one for the raain- 
** tenance of invalid feamen at Greenwich, and 
•* the other for invalid foidiers at Chelfea, London 
** has twenty- two hofpitals or afylums for the fick 
^^ and lame, and pregnant women ; one hundred and 
*' feven alms-houfes for the maintenance of old men 
** and women ; eighteen inftitutions for indigent per- 
*< fons of various other defcriptions ; feventeen dtf« 
** penfaries, for graiuitoufly fupplyrog the poor with 
*^ medicine and medical aid at their own dwellings ; 
** forty-one free-fchools, with perpetual endowments 
** for educating and maintaining 3500 children of 
•* both fexes ; feventeen other public fchools for 
^' deferted and poor children; 165 pariih fchools, 
** fupported by their refpeftive parilhes, with the aid 
** of occalional voluntary contributions, which on an 
^* average clothe and educate 6000 boys and girls ; 
^^ and in each pariih a workhoufe for maintaining 
** its own helplefs poor. In the city, belonging to 
•* the Corporation, there are ninety-four public com- 
^' panics, who diftribute above 7500/. annually in 
'^ charity. The fums annually expended in the 
** metropolis in charitable purpofes, independently 
^^ of private relief to individuals, has been eftimated 
^^ at 8^0,000/. Mod of the hofpitak and afylums 
*^ were founded by private munificence. Of thefc, 
'^ fome are endowed with perpetual revenues, and 
^' others fupported by annual or occafional and vo^- 
^* luntary contributions." Perhaps, as workboufes 
are here mentioned, the whole amount of the poor's* 
rate may be included in the fum of 850,000/.: and 
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if the revenues of Greenwich and Chelksihofpitkls, 
and fomb others of defcription far from local, bd 
deduced, the amount of London charities may be 
found not fo much to exceed the proportionate 
amount of thofe in fotne other great towns, a$ at firft 
fight it may appear to do. 

if it be true, asr I am perfuaded it will certainly be 
found, that the charities of other countries have never 
at any period been fo conduced as to relieve the poor^ 
of an equal population, fo adequately as the poor's-* 
law, with jefs encouragement of idlenefs, or with 
better ftimulus to induitry; it maybe interefting 
farther to enquire, whether any experiment has ever 
been made io aA upon a plan which may poflefs the 
good properties of both, without the mifchiefs of 
either ; to fteer between the extremes of almlgiving 
without fyftem, and with fmall probability of dii^ 
cretion, and of taxation operating in part as a fub- 
ftitute for wages, and in part for charity. I fpeak 
of the pradical condu£^ of thefe fyftems, rather than 
of their theoretic principles : for, without admitting 
the axiom, that ^' whatever is beft adminifter^d is 
•* beft,'* I think the converfe of the propofition may 
be found nearer to the truth, * whatever is worfi: 
* adminifter'd is worft,* for tvea opfimi corruptto jit 
peffima. The objeftions, in faft, urged with truth 
<Hi both fides, by their mutual advocates, againft each 
fyftem, are refolvable into this common argument y 
that both are liable to much mifcondu£b, and both 
have accordingly been mifcondufled. MifeonduA in 
both fyftems has been juftly attributable to a want 
of zealous, adive, perfevering, and enlightened men, 
who fliould conftantly keep watch over the whole 
detail, and engage in the execution; when benevolence 
and judgment, with equally balanced f(»*ces, ihould 
illmulate and fhould controul. 

N 
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Several experiments have been made, in Bath, to 
form inftitutions, which may fix the attention of the 
wealthy cm the concerns of the poor, and make out 
prafiicable limits of time and exertion, within which 
thofe of the higher clafs may occupy them&Ives in 
promoting, fubftantially, the welfare and happinefs of 
the inferior ; without romantic or fanatical negle& 
of ordinary duties, of inconvenient abandonment 
of the comforts and elegancies of their (Ution, 

Such may indeed be faid to be the objedl of the 
more extended plans for National Educaticxi, by the 
advocates of the methods of Dr. Bell and Mr. Lan- 
cafter, or the improved fcheme of Mr* Poole ; alfo 
of the Society for promoting Chriftian Knowledge^ 
and of the Bible Society. But the obje£^ of the 
promoters of thefe inftitutions is fpiritual good^ 
neceflary, undoubtedly, to temporal as well as to 
eternal welfare, but not providing means for the 
immediate relief of bodily wants* 

It is moft agreeable to (late, that the foremoft, in 
point of time, of thefe inftitutions, in Bath, have been 
founded by ladies of rank ; and fupported with zeal 
by gentlemen, not generally acquainted with the 
foundrefles, from full convidlion of their utility. 

An anxious wiih to Induce the lower orders to 
benefit themfelves, independently of parochial aiBft** 
ance, by cultivation of fyftematic osconomy, induced 
Lady Ifabella Douglas, in the year 1808, to pro* 
pofe the formation of a Fund to give Intereji on^ 
fmall Savings J to ferfons of good cbara£ter. It wa«* 
diought important to interdt the truftees in confi- ' 
dering the good character of the depofitors, and to 
give an additional impreffion, on the minds of the 
depofitors^ of the henefit to be obtained by the pre* 
fervation of fuch charafter : that while the pleafure 
of c(Hiferring a benefit was felt on one fide^ the 
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convidion that the rich add the refined were difid* 
tereftedly devoting their labours to the fubftantiat 
benefit of their poorer compatriots, might be dniy 
imprefledon the other« After much deliberation^ * 
it was refolvedy to contraA the plan for a time, and 
to extend the benefit of the fund only to domeftic 
fervants. Four ladies, and as many gentlemen, 
agreed to become jointly bound to the depofitors of 
fums, amounting at the leaft to twenty-five Ihillings, 
and under 50/. to give half-yevly intereft on fuch 
depofits at the rate of 4 per cent. The fund was 
limited to the amount of aooo/. and it was agreed, 
that when the depofits Ihould equal fuch amount, no 
more fhould be received, except as vacancies might 
occur. Prejudice againft a novelty may have ope- 
rated for a rew months to delay the influx of depofits, 
but before the end of the firit year, the full fum of 
fiooo/. was colieAed. It was wiihed, that as for 
prudential reafons the fund was limited, the benefits 
might be extended only to the mod worthy of its' 
peculiar obje6ls ; that the admiilion Ihould be confix* 
dered by the depofitors as eflfefted by the kindnefs of 
their mailers or miftrefles, rather than by the bounty 
of the managing truftees ; that mutual good-will 
might be thus promoted in every family^ to which 
each depofitor was attached ; a detailed good cha- 
raftcr from the head of each family was therefore 
made an indifpenfable condition of the reception of a 
depofitor. A late Advertifement of the Truftees, 
ftates, '^ The books of the fund are, in a moral view, 
^^ peculiarly fatisfadory. As none have been ad- 
^' mitted to the benefit of the futid, except thofe 
^^who have brought recommendatory charaAers 
" from the matters and miftrefles in whofe fervice 
*^ they were engaged, a record has been kept, for 
^ ^ nearly feven years, of the continual good characters 
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** of above 212 domeftic fervants." A circumftance 
tirhich might pofEbly be produ&ivc of utility to a 
fervant, ^hen the family in which he has lived has^ 
been fuddenly broken up and difperfed by misfortune, 
or in confequence of the deaths of the principals. 
It is added, " As the Truftees have refolved not 
^< to hold a depofit belonging to any one fervant, ex- 
** ceedtng 45/. and have conftantly, on repayment of 
^* fumstothat amount, recommended their immediate 
^^ inveftment in the public funds, they are gratified 
" (in the year 1815) in obferving an eafy oppor- 
^' tunity of making fuch inveftment afforded by the 
•^ Provident Injiitution^ recently eftablifhed in this 
^^ city ; the fundamental principle of which is a 
<< pledge, on the part of the truftees and managers^ 
*^ that each depofitor of lA and upwards, (hall be- 
•* come proprietor of five per cent, ftock, according 
*' to the price of fuch ftock at the time in which fuch 
*' fum ihall be found to be depofited/' This arrange- 
menty fuggefted perhaps by claufes in Mr. Pitt's and 
Mr. Whi thread's bills before mentioned, was with 
great credit to themfelves, and with great benefit to 
the public, brought forward by Mr. Enfor, and Dr. 
Haygarth, of Bath. The extenfive advantages 
which may be expefiied to refult from the eftiablifh- 
ment of fimilar inftitutions in the feveral counties, or 
generally in great towns, fuperintended by the refi- 
dent gentry, are too numerous to be here detailed. 
It may fufficeto obfervc, that, independently of their 
tendency to promote and fuftain a laudable fpirit of 
oeconomy, they may operate with no fmall political 
good, in giving to the lower clafies an extended 
intereft in the ftability of the government funds ; and 
ufefully corrcA many erroneous apprehenfions, and 
idle jealous feelings, refpe6Ung that important portion 
of the ftatc*8 machj||pry. 
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Prior, m point of time, to thefe inditutions, was 
founded another, which I mention laft, becaufe it 
falls within my prefeot view to detail its principles 
fomewhat more minutely : I mean the Baib Society 
for the Im>e/iigathn and Relief of Occajional Diftrefsy 
Encouragement of Induflry^ apd Supprejion of Vw 
grants^ Street-beggars ^ and Impofton^ injiituted fan. 
1805, at the fuggejiion of Lady Ifabella King.* 

This charity makes no pretence to novelty of 
principle ; but it attempts to combine together, and to 
extend in application, what was deemed to be mofl: 
ufeful and practicable in ibme prcjeCled, and in fome 
exifting, eflablifliments. Previous to the inftitution 
of this fociety, M. Martin, efq; of Poet's comer, 
Weftminfter, had publifhed a letter to Lord Pelham, 
on the (late of mendicity in the metropolis, March 
1803, defcribing the progrefs of an enquiry, com- 
menced in 1796, into the circumftances of the beg- 
gars; being r led, as he fays, to fuppofe that the 
general obloquy paffed on this defpifed though nu- 
merous clafs of fociety, was in many inftances unjufl:. 
He ftates, that he received a grant of 500/. from 
the Treafury, to enable him to profecute the enquiry; 
that^^ about 6000 tickets were printed, and fold at 
*^ the price of threepence each, for the purpofe of 
'* being diftributed to beggars, who were admitted 
** to the office in confcquence of their Ihewing fuch 
** tickets, and received the value, and frequently more.'* 
He obferves, *^ It is not furprifing that fome of 
^^ the parochial beggars (hould have been difap* 
'^ pointed in their expectations. Thofe of home 
^' pariflies were not ftriftly confidered as proper 
" objefts for.adiftinft provifion. With refpeft to 
** parochial beggars of diftant pariflies, refident in 
^* London or its neighbourhood, it was utterly out 

♦ Sec Appendix, No, «♦ 
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* of my power to'fecure a general reimburfement 

* * of advances to thera, however neceilary, if I had 
'' made them, and to have made fuch advances in 
*^ any proportion to their want^^ without profped 
'^ of return, would have borne too hard upon, or 
** rather exhaufted, my limited funds. With confi* 
*^ derable regret, therefore, I wasconftraincd to leave 
'* thefe objeds nearly as I found ibera. It was a 
** forrowful circqmftance, but it [was unavoidable." 
The profpedus, indeed, publifhed towards the clofe 
of the year 1 800, particularly, ftatcd, that ** the 

' ^ * acquifition of information, rather than the relief 

* ^ of diftrefs, was the primary objeA of the enquiry.'* 

Although in the courfe of his enquiry, Mr. M. 
was enabled to afford occafional afliftance, yet his plan 
confefledly had no tendency to diminilh the exifting 
fyftem of mendicity prevalent within the compafs of 
his labours. He propofes, however, that a public 
board (hould be appointed, with a prefideut, and four 
other commiffioners ; that the metropolis be divided 
into five diflrifis, and that each c6mmiiIioner have 
the charge of a feparate diftrift; to whofe care 
ihould be confided the difpofal of beggars of diflant 
pariihes ; who (hould be authorifed to advance aid to 
thofe who ihould have obtained written permiiHons 
from magidrates, ^'approving the caufes and mo* 
** lives for their non-refidence within their^ own 
•' pariihes." He propofes, alfo, that the commif- 
fioners ihould have power to fupply raw materials, 
and provide employment, for fuch as ihould be able 
to work. 

On conCdering the e£fcft of Mr. Martin's tickets, 
in checking the importunity of beggan;, and inducing 
them to apply to a public office, it occurred to Lady 
L King and her friends, that if fuch office ihould be 
attended by a number of enlightened perfons^ pof^ 
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IciEng fufficient means of affording temporary relief 
to all who ihould be deemed deferring of it, and by 
xnagiftrates ready, after due notice, to exert the atr-' 
thority with which the law already inverts them ; 
if the gentlemen fo affembled Ihould be fufficiently 
numerous and adive duly to* inveftigate every cafe 
that (hould be prefented for enquiry within the 
whole diftria which might be fixed on as the fphere 
of their exertions; and if all ftreet almsgiving 
ihould be then fufpended, and nothing fhould in 
future be given to ftreet beggars but tickets of re- 
ference to the office ; the chief inducement to ordi- 
nary mendicity, ftiled by the old flatute of Edward 
VI. ** foolifh pitie," ceafing to fuftain it, the mif» 
chievous praftice would foon wholly ceafe. The 
morafs might be drained by cutting off the fpring ; 
and as water, which, when diffufed, reared only 
ruflies, and exhaled putrid miafmata, when confined 
and conduced in channels, may educe fertility, and 
promote various induftry and happinefs ; fo charity, 
which, when blindly fcattered with indifcriminate 
profufion, ferved only to cherifti idlenefs, and give 
afiivity to fraud, when directed by Ikilful and fteady 
inveitigation, would convey due comfort to worth 
in affli£bion, and give wholefome encouragement to 
honcft induftry.* 

. * An aneient and a modern anecdote are eameftly recommended 
to the attention of thofe whofe obftinate and * fooliAi pitie' op-> 
pofesj^ undoubtedly, a prfncipal obilacle to the fuppreilion of idle 
mendicity* ** A Lace(nemonian faid to a beggar, if I (hould gi? e 
*^ thee any thing, I fhould but make thee a greater beggar; for 
** he that firfi; gave to thee made thee idle ; and fo determined thee 
•* to this bafe way of living." Plutarch's Laconick Atophthems. — ■ 
Aladypaffisd refoltttdy by a melancholy whining beggar, and 
beard him mutter in a tone of defpair, << I muft then ! I will do it!" 
Thinking to avert feme terrible r^iolve, fhe turned back tand gave 
him money, and then tenderly enquired what was his defperate 
determination. " O my dear, good lady*" he replied, " but for 
'* your timely charity, J had'almoltrefolved to go to work," 
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Societies called Samaritan, or Strangers Fricfid 
Societies, exifted in London, at Bath, and in many 
large towns, indituted for the occafional relief of 
diftrefled perfons, without legal fettiement in the 
places in which calamity had befallen them. The 
condudorS) however, of thefe inftitutions were, it 13 
believed^, almoft withoat exception, although per- 
fedly refpedable, both in underftanding and prin- 
ciples, yet inferior in education and property to tho(e 
who are commonly called gentry ; and almoft wholly 
iconiifted of diflenters from the ceremonies or doc- 
trines of the church.* The committee of fubfcri- 
bers to the plan for fuppreffion of mendicity 
perceived, that if ftreet begging were univerfally 
reprefled, the inveftigatipn undertaken by them 
would bring under their notice all cafes of real un- 
feigned fuffering, together with exteniive informatioa 
relative to the moral charafter,' merits, or demerits of 
fuffercrs. They perceived numerous and great ad- 
vantages, which would not fail to refult from fuch 
efforts and enquiries, not merely to the objefts of 
their inveftigation, but to themfelyes, from the very 
nature of their pccppations, tending to (Irengthea 
refolution, patience, apd benevolence, by habitual 
exertions. They perceived benefits to their diftrifts 
and parifhes, from the improvement- of charafter tp 
be expeded among the poor, when it ihould be found 
that it was attended with fubflantiai advantages ; 
to thfe fuperior claffes pf fociety, when it fliould be 
duly apprehended by the inferior, th^t many amongft 
the wealthy and refined were ready to renounce 
luxury and cafe, and to devote their furplus of 
riches and leifure, and their exalted talents, to the 
alleviation of the diftreffes, and advancement of tl^q 

• See Appendix, No. 3. 
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welfare, of their poorer fellow citizens; and lo the 
commiinicy at large, from the combined operation 
of the former refults. They accordingly refolved 
to engage in continual inveftigation of all cafes of 
alleged diflrefs, relieving, according to the extent of 
their fund, fuch cafes as fhould appear in any way 
incapable of obtaining adequate relief from the pariih 
rates, or other legal fources. 

It was at firft refolved to extend limited relief 
only to cafes of a temporary nature. Thefe perfons 
were to be aiGfted with donations of food or money, 
during ficknefs ; or with fmall loans, payable by in- 
flalmenti of one (hilling in the week, without interefl; 
the repayqaenti to be guaranteed by the fecurity of 
competent neighbours, b^ing houfekeepers. Many 
cafes, however, having beeQ obferved of decent 
perfoQS labouriqg with permanent calamity, a fub- 
fcription was folicited fpr the formation of a fund, to 
fupply fmall additbn^l comforts during life, above 
the bare pittance of QeceiTaries yielded from other 
quarters. . 

Great part of the Annual Report of this Society, 
publifhed in the beginning of the year 1815, tea 
years after its inftitution, is here fubjoined ; with a 
perfuafion, that it will be found to exhibit an ufefut 
middle courfe between the advocates and adverfaries 
of the poor's law; thofe who are anxious for its utter 
abolition, and thofe who conceive it to poiTefs a 
degree of excellence not requiring any attempt at 
meliorative n^odificatioq. 

" The Inftitution wjts not formed for the purpofc 
<< of cpUeding money to be diftributed indifcrimU 
*^ nately to any applicants, whom fubfcribers, anxious 
** to be rid of importqnity, might fend to the office ; 
^' but for the purpofe of fuppreffiag that fwarm of 
^' gudaf:ipus impoftor^ which had foroqerly mad^ 
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** this city the fubjcft of a contemptuous prqverb : 
•* and for the further purpofe of affifting thofe who 
*^ ihould be defirous of affording aid to real diftrefs» 
•* in exploring the retreats of the humble, the inob- 
•* trnfive, the friendlefs, the helplefs, the hopelefs; 
•* Investigation is the basis of their system. 
** The co-operation of the benevolent, both in the 
•* labour of inveftigating, and in relieving, the 
♦* diftreffes of the indigent, is at all times defirable ; 
^' but the various occupations and engagements of 
* * moft perfons prevent them from engaging in fuch 
*^ inquiry, and fyftem and habit can alone induce 
** correAnefs in this as in other exertions. The 
•^ members of the committee, not limited in number, 
•^ and always rejoicing in theacceffion of refpedable 
^^ aflbciates, offer their time and labour to the public 
^••to conduft fuch invcftigation. They are willing 
*' to become the almoners of others, but not anxious 
•* to be the fole diftributors of charity ; they are 
•* ever ready and defirous to communicate the refult 
•* of their refearch, that thofe at whofe requeft fuch 
•* inquiry Ihall hayc been inftituted, may themfelves 
** give the requifite fupply, according to their means 
^ and difcretion. But they again earneftly exhort 
•* their fellow-citizens to abftain -from indijcrhninate 
** almsgiving ; well knowing, from many years atten- 
•* tive obfervation, that the extravagant talcs of 
'* ftreet-beggars and petitioners are framed by traders 
" in impoilure ; that the furas gained by low cunning 
** from indolent credulity are expended in profligacy; 
** and that the channel of benevolence is thus diverted 
** from its due courfeof conveying fuccour to worth 
** in affliflion, to fofter idlenefs and fraud. It cs^nnot 
** be too often repeated, that mere giving is not cha^ 
^* rity. It is often an ad of vanity ; often a paltry 
•* prkc paid for the ear's eafe, to filence clamour j 
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'* and often a no kfs paltry deylce to compound for 
** petty fins. To give indeed is lovely, when fym- 
'* pathy prompts, and a fenfe of duty to God 
<« guides the aft. But true fympathy will not yield 
'* a pittance to ftifle the cry of affliftion ; it will 
•** anxioufly fearch out the fource of want, and the 
'* beft method of adminiftering fuccour. A fenfe 
** of duty to God will give energy )to our exertion, 
'^ will make us advance, without naufea or difdain, 
^' amidft rags, dirt, and darknefs, and without fear, 
'* to the chamber of difeafe. 

** It is particularly defirable, tljat the public (hould 
/* clearly underftand, that the Society does not 
<« pledge itfclf to afford relief to the poor parifliioners 
*' of Bath in all cafes of alleged diftrefs. Many are 
** continually fent to the Society, raanifeftly much 
" diftreffcd by their own imprudence, which has 
'* induced them to expend their earnings, without 
** laying by any portion for payment of their rent. 
'* If thearrear has accrued during ficknefs, charity 
*' may be ufefully extended in fuch cafes ; but other- 
*' wife the removal of iiiconvenience or even diftrefs 
^* would but augment the evil, by making fuch ira- 
^^ prudence habitual in the individual, and general 
^* throughout the place. 

** Very many are fent in full health and vigour of 
** limb, ftrongly recommended to the charitable aid 
^* of the Society on account of alleged want of 
^* work ; and ftill more with ftatements of inability 
^^ to maintain large and increafiug familes. 

" The Committee requeft the benevolent recom- 
" menders of fuch cafes to confider, that nearly 
** i2,oooL per annnm is raifed by the poor's-rates in 
*' Bath, for the exprefs purpofe of providing that 
*' none (hall ftarve from the want of bare neceffaries 
^' of life* The demands on this vaft fund in feverc 
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♦* feafons are ncccffarily large and numerous. But 
*' the annual fubfcription entrufted to the Society 
*' not exceeding on an average one-twentieth part of 
** the poor*s-rate, is neceflarily limited in its applt- 
*' cation. The aid of the Inftitution for the Relief 
** of OccafionalDiftrefs is therefore generally con- 
^^ fined to cafes of iicknefs, or of peculiar and fuddea 
^^ calamity : but as many applicants, enfeebled by 

♦ ^ age, though not labouring under the preffurc of 
*^ temporary fickncfs, are, after long rcfidcnce in 
<^ Bath, at a great diftance from their places of legal 
** fettlement, and unable to procure immediate aid 
^^ from fuch fources ; to thefe temporary afiiftance 
^' is afforded during fuch time as is deemed requiiite 
*' for making due application to the parjih officers or 
*^ magiftrates ; and ai&ftance is given towards making 
*' fuch applications, by letter, from the Vifitors or 
" the Secretary of the Society, or otherwife, as 
" occafion may be found. 

** It may not be improper bene to obfcrve, that 
*' during ten years of continued attention to the wants 
*• of the poor, the number of applicants at the 
*' office of the Society has amounted to about 
*' 1 1,000. If we add to thcfe the number of per- 
* ' fons vifited after the floods, in two of thefe years, 
** above 1500, we may fay, that individuals of 
•'* above 12,000 families have engaged the attention 
*' of the Society. Of thefe about one -third is to 
^ * be claffi^d feparatcly a» travellers, many of whom 

• * have been attended with wives and children. 
'• Taking the average, however, as low as three to a 
*' family, on account of the number of fingle tra- 
" vellen«, the numbers benefited at diffisrent times 
*' will appear tp be not lefs than 36,000.* The 

* Perhaps it may dbnvey an incorredl idea to ftate, that fo many 
^s 12,000 i'cparate tamilics have .engaged the attention of th^ 
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** calcirfation does not include cafes of permanent 
*^ diftrefs, relieved by a fund fet apart for the purpofe 
** of fuftaining thofe who, from age and infirmity, 
** are no longer capable of earning their fubfiftence, 
** and who often require aid, diverfified with care, 
^ and leniently adminiflered, in addition to the bare 
'* fupply of neceflaries from the parifli rate. The 
^^ comfort extended to this clafs of applicants has 
** been a fource of much gratification to the Com- 
**mittee: and they take this occaCon to exhort the 
^* benevolent public to the fupport of the general 
** fund, that it may be better enabled to fpare the 
** allotted fupply, without injury to other branches of 
** the inftituiion. The number of permanently 
^^ infirm, aged, and difeafedperfoi^s receiving penfions, 
** generally amounting to 2I. 12s. per annum,* is, 
** at the clofe of 18 14, ninety -fix. The average 
^ age of the penfioners (with the exception of one 
•* nearly blind, two paralytic, and one confumptive) 
** exceeds 75. About two-thirds are females. The 
** charafters of all are excellent, and well authenii- 
^* cated. Very many have experienced the comforts 
** of decent circumftances, and the afBiftion of a 
** painful reverfe. Moft are thus barely preferred 
** from the neceffity of feeking a refuge in a crowded 
** poor-houfe, and exprefs the moft aflFefting gratitude 
•* for the aid which is attended with fuch refult. 

** We are happy in an opportunity to ftate, that 
^ the members of our Ladies' Committee have en- 
<« gaged to vifit the female penfioners of the Perma- 
*' nent Fund, and report their.obfervations, from time 
^^ to time, to the General Committee. There cannoc 

Society ; as probably the iame refidents have on an average beeo 
twice yilited and aibfted in different years. 

^ The total penflons at prefect amount to 9491* i%9. pe^ aim* 
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'^ be a doubt, that the confoling attention (b beftowed 
•* will be received by the fafferers viiited with delight 
*^ and correfpooding gratitude^ equal if not fuperior 
♦* to that produced by the pecuniary fupply. It is 
*^ hoped, however, that a fimilar sdBftance to the 
'^ charity may be afforded in fucceeding years, as 
•• the penfions to the objefts of the charity amount 
*^ at prefent to the fum of 4I. 16s. weekly ; and to 
•* the greater number the diftributors would be mod 
•^ happy to be enabled to augment the allowance. 

"It is requifite to remind the friends of the Infti- 
•* tution, that the vifitors to the different dwellings 
*' of the poor, throughout the diftaiit parts and fub- 
** urbs of Bath, and the fearch after perfons to 
•* whom they refer for teftimony and for general 
** character, occupy a great portion of time j and 
^ that it is therefore abfolutely requifite to limit the 
*^ inveftigation to ten cafes in the week. If a greater 
^ number fhould be fent by fubfcribers, who have 
^ not leifure to aid enquiry by any previous exami- 
*^ nation on their own parts, it muft unavoidably 
*^ happen that fome will experience the delay of one 
" or two weeks before they can get a full hearing. 
" Great pains, however, are taken that no cafe of 
" extreme urgency ihould ever be difmiffed without 
'^ immediate aiBitance ; for after the full weekly 
** number of cafes has been taken down for invefti' 
'^ gation, every perfon attending at the regular hours 
*^ is heard. And notice is given to all, of the time 
^^ in which they may exped to be admitted as ob^ 
**• jefts of enquiry. 

. ^^ By the judicious and humane exertions of the 
" Ladies' Committee, 76 women have been ailifted, 
** in the courfe of this year, during the period of 
'' their lying-in, with the comforts which fuch cafes 
«« peculiarly require. 
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*^ The fuccefe of the. Loan fyftem, uader ftriftly 
^ judicious irianagetnent, has been gratifying beyond 
^' the moil fanguine expeAations, from the manifefl 
*' promotion of regular habits of oeconomy, from 
** gratitude frequently expr^ed, and from the clearly 
** improved condition of thofe who have been fo 
^' affifted. 

" The Committee feel the mod complete confi- 
** dence, that by a general co-operation of the inha- 
*^ bitants and vifitors with the views of the Society, 
** the moft urgent diftreffes of the induftrious poor 
*' will not fail to be promptly and properly relieved, 
** idlenefs and vice to be deteSed and difcouraged, 
** a:nd the general peace, comfort, and fecurity of 
** the town, to be ftrengthened and preferved. 

'^ Perfons deiirous of obtaining corred information 
** of the real charafter of any applicant, to whom 
*^ they may be difpofed to give private relief, may 
** receive it by calling at the Office, on any day 
** between the hours of 1 2 and 2 ; or if a written 
•* requeft be fent, with an addrefs, to the Regiftrar, 
** at the Office of Inveftigation, No. 6, Pierrepont- 
•* place, anextraft from the Journals will be returned." 

" Number of Cases registered during the Year. 

** Book 14. Cafes of Refidents 
" Cafes of Travellers 
** Lying-in Cafes 
** Permanent Cafes . - - 

2814 

** The Members of the Committee have perfon* 
'* ally vifited all the ground floors ^and inhabited 
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** cellars ?n the lower part of the town, and diffri- 
** biited coals to the poor refidents diftreffed by th^ 
" late flood. 

** The Committee has obferved, with great 
•* pleaFure, that fimikr Inftitutions have been efta- 
•* bliflicd in Edinburgh, at Briftol, and at Oxford. 
•* It muft inevitably happen, that the fupprcffion of 
*' idlenefs and impofture, the extenfion of aftive 
*' charity and virtuous fympathy, will prove be- 
** neficial, not merely to towns in which fuch aflbcia- 
*^ tions have been formed, but to the rich and poor 
^* throughout the kingdom, by the influence of 
** ufeful example.** 

It will, probabJy, occur to many, that the veftry 
of every parifti is almoft at prefent, or might become, 
by adjournments from day to day, a focicty of this 
kind ; deriving peculiar advantage from the po\ver 
of the overfeers, and the ample fupply of the poor's 
rate. But it muft be obferved, that in fmall coun- 
try pariflies in which any refpeftable gentleman's 
family is generally refident, the diftrcfs which makes 
inveftigation laborious, and aid difficult, is hardly to 
be foimd; and in large towns, where the evil is at its 
height, the gentry, as I have before obferved, too 
generally fliun the veftry meeting. I am told, how- 
ever, that an exception exifts in the parifti of St. 
CJeorge's, Weftminfter, moft honourable to the no- 
bility and gentry, whofe exertions are equally bene- 
ficial to all orders of the community in that vaftly 
populous diftri^t.t It is undoubtedly highly to be 

* The Profpedtus preceding the regulations and the rules of 
the Edinburgh, as well as of the Oxford Society, well defenr^ 
the attention of the inquirer into this fubjed. 

t Thefe gentlemen form a felefl veftry. I cannot conceive any 
reafi)n why felc^ feftries ihould not be generally formed in the 
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wiflied that the objefts of the Bath Society fhoulcJ 
be adopted by the members of every veftry ; that 
f6i^eral of the principal refidents of every parifli being, 
of coarfe, members of the veftries, (hould devote a 
conliderable portion of their time and attention to 
the promotion of fuch purpofes, afting in the veftry, 
and, as far as poifible^ in their capacities as members 
of the veftry; but alfo wherever fuch mode of 
afting Ihould be found imprafticable of inconvenient, 
as members of a charitable aflbciation, prepared with 
ready benevolence to afford aid in all fuch omitted 
cafes. 

I think, however, that it will be found that an e:^ 
tenUve charitable aflbciatioti, aAing m concurrence 
with magiftrates, overfeers, and a veftry, may poffefs 
many advantages, which a veftry, Conmied to its legal 
fundions, would not attain. ^ 

The parilhioners merely affembled in the veftry 
cannot make adequate enquiry into the numerous 
cafes which may be prefented for infertion in the lift 
for relief out of the poor-houfe. A fociety devoted 
to inveftigation, and regularly allotting to each mem- 
ber in fucceffiofl a defidite portion of time for fuch 
purpofe, will not vacillate, and paufe to fed by whom 
it Ihall be undertaken. Each perfon will know his 
defined duty. The inquiry, which even the moft 
fagacious might purfue with difficulty when newly 
cpgaged, will become eafy from habit. The occupa- 
tion will benefit the man of leifure by diffipating the 
ficknefs of ennuiy and the languid fliame of afdefsnefs; 
to the man of bufinefs it will afford the relaxation of 

esirilkedof all great towns except the difficulty of procuring mem* 
ers $ but, quere, what is requiute to eftablifh a cuftom in fuch cafe^ 
f «< By cuftom there may be feleft veftries of a certain number of 
^Vpcrlons eleded yearly to make rates» and manage the concerns oi 
*' the pariih for that year ; and fuch cuftom is a good cuftom*-"— ' 
fiurris JuJUcff V9l. I. p. ^96. 

O 
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eafyetfort, and the gratifyiog occafion of doing 
good without riik; of indulging the feelings of kind- 
nefs, unalloyed by nicely calculating felfimnefs* Jc 
has been frequently objeded againft all inquiry into 
the circumftances of tne poor^ that all the know- 
ledge fo obtained has a tendency to harden the heart; 
that it is merely a knowledge of folly, and felfifhnefs, 
and vice, in its groifeil and meaneft forms, calculated 
to excite difguft and contempt, to deaden fympathy, 
and to avert charity. Such objeftors may rave in 
praife of the 

" Pity vrhich gave, crc Charity began;" 

Sut the obje^^ion is founded in falfehood, and the 
verfe is at the befl mifapplied. It is an amiable 
charafter, which in childhood difplays lively fenfibi- 
lities at a period when experience cannot poflibly 
have been acquired to control them ; but manhood 
is difgraced by the abandonment of reafon, either in 
refped to religion or to morals: and the advocates 
of fucli abandonment may be fairly fufpefted, in 
either cafe, of wiihing to fubftitute formal jargon and 
oftentation in place of the foul's ftruggle and the 
body's toil. In faft, the higher faculties of the mind, 
like thofe of the body, are notorioufly ftrcngthened 
by continual exertions, and become torpid from in- 
a£libn. Benevolence expands in proportion as it 
extends the fphere of its regards. The continued 
contemplation of its exalted relation to the everlafting 
Fountain of Mercy cannot fail to exalt its affections; 
the high and folemn thought that the Eternal Spirit 
in whom all light, all life, all goodnefs, are inherent 
andeffential, beholds each conception as it rifes ia 
the heart, each adion throughout all its progrefs^ 
mud furely awaken all the energies of zeal, and 
inveft charity with the radiant dignity of holineft. 
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Bat the knowledge of the poor is not fb degrading 
to humanity, in its difplay or in its operation^ as the 
obje(ftion ventures to aflame* Ignorance mufl:, per« 
haps, in equal circumftances of temptation, be more 
liable to error than wifdom. But the temptations of 
poverty are mercifully modified to the condition of the 
poor. If they often are defeftive in prudence, in 
neatncfs, and politenefs, they poflefs many qualities 
which the more refined clafles might do well to copy. 
They are commbnly, to an exemplary degree, patient 
under afflidion, and calm at the approach of death. 
If the greater number of criminals who fuffer the 
penalties of the law be found amongft them, it muffi 
be remembered that they are the raoft numerous 
clafs, and that the culture which fhould teach the 
control of the paflions has been rarely and fcantily 
imparted to them ; and although of late a wholefome 
emulation (not to fay rivalry) has arifen in extending 
education, yet many ftill avow a wifli to fee them 
excluded from fuch, which they deem dubious^ ad- 
vantages. They are, as far as my experience extends, 
as honefl as their betters. A comparative eftimate 
of the virtues and vices of different clafles is, how- 
ever^ not eafily made, and it might appear invidious 
to flate a balance upon either fide. The poor are 
moft certainly at the leaft as prompt as the rich in 
all a£ls of humanity, according to their means. In 
all fituatidns of hazard, inftances continually occur of 
danger to limbs and to life braved and encountered to 
convey fuccour to fuffering fellow-creatures. They 
have, indeed, little to give; but the flielter of their 
dwellings is afibrded to the wanderer, often with 
too little caution; and amongft the female poor I 
have delighted in obferving a magnanimous perfeve- 
rance in humane attentions to their fick neighbours, 
undeterred by naufeating horrors, and undifmayed 

O 2 
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by the peril of infeftion* Thejr arc accufed of 
waatiDg gratitude. This accufation, \^ere it true, 
ift^ould not juftify^ in any inflance^ the fligbteft diminu* 
tion of charity; a principle not liable to vary with the 
eddies of temper, caprice, and conjunftare; a combi* 
nation of elevated inielle£^, and of purified fenfibility, 
fixed on the law of Gop, which it delights to con- 
template, eternal as the Great Spirit of eternal mercy 
from whence it draws its birth, afcending ever frooi 
height to height of goodnefs, advancing, linked with 
piety, as *' cherqb with cherub joined/' under the 
banner of the Mod High, in ftrifi and glorious unbo* 
But the accufatioa is not generally true. They may, 
indeed, be found to be but (lightly afFeded by bene- 
fits manifeftly not flowing from fympathy, not 
afforded with kindnefs, extorted by painful impor* 
tunity, or fcattered with difdainful carele&nefs; but 
let thofe who vifit them in ficknefs, who cheer them 
in afflifiion, who, condefcending to conceive that they 
have hearts to feel, fpeak t6 thofe hearts with the 
▼oice of tendemds} let thefe fay, whether thofe whoqpi 
they have thus addrefled have wanted the eloquence 
of fobs and tears in aid of their unpoliihed language; 
have foon forgotten the genuine benefador; have 
not, even at remotefl periods, rejoiced in opportu^ 
cities not to difcharge obligation, but to find expanfc 
in aAion for the high fwelling flood of affe£lioo, 
which lifts the foul towards the level of that fpriag 
which gave the impulfe to its energies. No. Their 
feelings are abundantly refponfive to real fympathy, 
but they have the fagacity to diftioguiib betweefi 
oitentatiim aod charity. 
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CONCLUSION. 



IN fcveral parts of this imperfeft furvey of 
the conduct of diflferent ftates, and the opinions of 
certain divines, philofophers, and legiflators, relative 
to the poor, I have in forae degree anticipated in- 
ferences, which are yet more ftroogly impreffed by a 
review of the whole. 

The poor have exifted in all periods. The infpired 
legiflator of the Jews tells them, •* the poor Ihall 
•* never ceafe out of the land.** The fagacious pht- 
lofopher fays, *^ All cannot fhare alike the bounties 
'* of nature. Were there no eftabliftjed admlniftration ' 
•* of property, every man would be obliged to guard 
** with force his little (lore. Selfiflmefs would be 
•• triumphant. The fubjefts of contention jvould be 
** perpetual. Every individual would be under a 
** conftant anxiety about corporal* fuppqrt; and not 
**^ a fingle intelleft would be left free to expatiate in 
*• the field- of thought.*' Malihus, vol. H. f. 102. 

As the poor have ever exiffed, fo the efforts of the 
rich have ever been dircfted, fometimes more and 
fometimes left fyftematically, to the alleviation of their 
wants and diftreflcs. The ancient fyftem of fllvery 
was, however odious and degrading, a fyftem of fure 
fuftenance for the poor. The military arrangement 
of the feudal fyftem brought the vaflals' continually 
under the notice of their fuperiors and their lords, 
who were duly prepared to fuftain their human 
ptoperty, and encourage the devotion of their adhe- 
rients, generally ready to repay kindnefs with the 
feerificc of lift in the lords' quarrel. 
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When nations are farther advanced in f^eneral 
opulence, and arts and trade have introduced focial 
gradations ; have greatly extended population ; have 
aflembled multitudes in f[4endid cities ; have advanced 
luxury to its height ; the occaiions which bring the 
lowed bto contad with the highdl clafles, are (o 
rare, that the poor would be in danger of being 
wholly forgotten, had not the intermediate clafles 
various urgent motives to prefs the claims of the 
neceflitous on their attention^ that the onus of the 
fuflenance of the poor may not be unBurly ihifted 
from thoie who are beft ^le to contribute to it, on 
ihofe whoie me^ns are much lefs adequate. 

Writers on the evil eSeCts of exce^ve luxury have 
ufually expatiated on the enervating effi^, both to 
the mind and the body, of a general difpofition to 
inmioderate fenfual indulgence, to indoloit habit^ 
and to the abandonment of hardy exercifes; and have 
attributed chiefly to thefe cireomflances the decline 
of the profperity of nations. 3ut the moft luxurious 
people, the moft effeminate in habits, and depraved 
in morals, have difplayed every diverfity of brilliant 
talents, and have been equal to the moft arduous ajid 
terrific military achievements ; witnefs Greece, and 
Rome, and France; yet luxury, and that criminal 
excefs of (elfilhnels, which is its great cbaraQerifti(^ 
has furely brought on revolutions, and anarchy, and 
all the inevitable train of miferies, the monilers of 
political difeafe apd diffolution^ by fappiuj^ the great 
piibu-s of the political fabric,-T-morals and religioUt 
Luxury cheriihes fuperitition» which flourifh(» Uke a 
gaudy weed on the ruins pf rational religi(m; but it 
engenders indignant contempt, which^ with blind rage, 
has aimed deftruAion at the rubbiih which difgraced 
the flirine, and endangered the ia|iAuary itielf. Luxy 
\iTj difiufes throu|;h all claiTes ap iptcmperate d^e 
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of felf-indti)gence,what wonder^ tliefl»that each, ab- 
forbed wholly in {dBfhntfs, is negledful of the fodal 
doties which* are necdTary to the welfare of all. 

The weaknefs,, then, of corrupt^ luxurious^ and 
vicious ftates, appears to me to arife from an abfence 
of that mutual fympathy^ refpefb, and love, between 
the feveral clafles, which are the natural fources of 
political ftrengch. Thank Goo! this moral lues is 
not yet our condition; this tendency to a morbid 
folution of political continuity, which endangers the ' 
reparation of the flefh and bone of the ftate, raifing 
foul and £sdfe notions of oppofing interefts betweer/ 
the rich and. the poor, the burning and burfling 
tumours of anarchy, inducing the marafinus, the 
atrophy of defpotifm. 

Piety, however varioully exprefled, ftiU glows 
generally and copioufly in Englifh bofoms; and 
Charity, its hallowed afibciate, abounds amongft us. 
The plan, and condud, and the voluminous Reports, 
of that valuable inititution, tbe Society for lettering 
ibe Condition of the Poor^ &c. (too generally known 
and refpedled to need my mite of applaufe,) give 
ample proof to this effed : and no doubt can be 
entertained, that thefe bleilings, and fourcel of innu- 
merable bleffings, are to be traced to the comparative 
' freedom and purity of our political and religious 
fyftems, which allow the energies of intelled, and 
the beft feelings of the heart, to expand, free from 
thofe bonds of fuperftition and fervility which bav^ 
proved fatal to many other nations. 

'* The apparent end of the impulfe of benevolence 
(fays Mr. Malthus, voL ii. p. 425) ^^ is to draw the 
*^ whole human race together, but mote prticularly 
^^ that part of it which is of opr own nation and 
'^ kindred, in the bonds of brotherly love ; and by 
*^ giviqg men an iotereft in the happtnefs and mifery 
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** 6f their fcllow-criKltttfes, to phWipt ttcm, as they 
^^ have power^ to mitigate the partial evils artfing 
^* from getieral laws, and thus to ificreaie the fum oi^ 
'^ human happitiefs. But if our benevolence be in- 
•« difmminate, and the degree of apparent diftrefs be 
** made the fole meafure of our liberality^ it is evident 
*• that it will be cxercifed almoft exdufively upon 
** common beggars ; while modeft, unobtruiive merit, 
*^ ftrugglipg with unavoidable difficulties, yet ftill 
'^ maintaining fome fl>ght appearances of decency 
** and cleanlineft, will be totally neglefted. We 
*' (hall raife the worthkfs above the worthy ; we 
*^ fhall encourage indolence, and check induftry ; and, 
*^ in the mofl: marked manner, fubtra& from the fum 
** of human happinefs.'^* 

Thofe who afpire to effitft the good here pointed 
out, and to avoid the evil, muil be efpecially careful; 
in beftowing benefits, fo as not to excite a general 
redlefsnefs (or continual change of condition. Great 
judgment is requiiite, both in fpeaking to the poor, 
and to others in their prefence, laefpeding their 
condition, their general or their particular circmn* 
fiances. It is to be remembered, that, though not 
refined in their manners, they can diftingui& real 
kiodnefs from affectation ; that they can feel infult 
from fupercilious airs, and from the grimace of pre- 
tended condefcenfion, though not acute in difcrimi« 
iifition ; they can fee. the ridiculous in pompous for** 
mality, and often guefs pretty fhrewdly at the 
diflinflion between the cant of hypocrify, obtru-. 
ding admonition, and the zeal of kindnefs, which 
points out what is plainly and pr^6iically beneficial. 
Nothing. fhould ever be even remotely fuggefted or 
uttered before them, or exprcfied by geflure, which 
may excite difcontent with a flate which cannot be 
• See Appendix, No» IV. 
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mtnended. It is to be remembered, that they are not 
aece^arily vnretched, becaufe they are CbrnparatiTely 
poor, becaufe they are ^arfely fed and: clothed, 
becaufe their houfes are mean and fcaaty, their apart- 
xnents crowded and dbty. Cuftom cannot merely 
j^econcile, but can give endearment to all tfaefe. la 
fpeaking to the poor, many employ a rhetorical 
j)hrafeology» which they cannot underftand, and 
.which excites their xidicule; fomeaffeA to mimic their 
dialed a dill greater error, for the awkward abfordity 
IS obvious, and it may poffibly give pain, from 
rearing a doubtful air of mockery. t 

The manners, the habits, the minds, and the 
/eelings of the poor; mufl then be fludied with at* 
.tentive obfervation, not merely cafual but fyftematic^ 
by thofe who wifli to do permanent, fubftantialgoGki 
to them, or to themfelves, by ^%iog i^ fuch 
ioccupation. 

The vifitor of the poor fliould be attentive not t« 
exhibit ignorance of what belongs to their condition : 
ihould, in addreifing them, prefer ve a medium between 
formal politenefs and free familiarity. £xprei&ons 
of Jevity will at all t\mi$ be avoided in the prisfence 
of .the €dSii£led, but fliould be efpecially fhunned be- 
fore the poor. The language, the tone, the gefture 
'of anger flioilki be (ludioufly repreffed ; fufptcion of 
ialihaod fliould.be carefully concealed. Benevolence 
would rather be for ever duped, than onceconfent to 
rwound honed feelings with unjnfl doubt. Allowance 
^muflbe made for exaggeration in complaint, for great 
flownefs in apprehenflon of queflions, for confufion 
^in nairative, for mutual mifconception of pronunci- 
ation. Infliort, every method fliould be fought, and 
cultivated with anxiety, which may enhance, every 
ad and expreilion mufl be avoided which can tend 
to IdTen, thd refpegt and afledjonof the poor tov/ards 
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thofe iRrho vific them. The foiled proof ihoold be 
eftabliihed of any attempt to deceiye, and the com- 
pletely expofed frand fhqpid be repelled with dignity 
of graye mdigoatioo. 

A habit of aiking qneftions fyftematkally triS 
give to an enquirer a i^cility in difcoveriog truth, 
and in developing obfcore meanings; and may prove 
beneficial to both parties^ in giving order to a perplexed^ 
and brevity to a long*tending and vide-vanderiBg^ 
ttory. 

The vifitor of the poor fhould be acquainted with 
the means of relief afforded by law, and with thofe 
which may be obtained from the eftabliihed public 
charities; and fliould inculcate economy, by example, 
as well as precept. He (houid ever bear in mind» 
that giving is not the only charity. Advifing k often 
of much greater' iipportance; - and a patient, kind 
hearing frequently is an z& of the higheft beneficence^ 
with patience and long-fuffering aiding an over-bur* 
thened heart to throw off its load, and fuftaining 
from defpair a fbul, which was funken from long 
hopeleffnefs of fympathy. 

In diftribmion of alms, the greateft care is to be 
taken not to encourage indolence by excefiive, and 
jeaToufies by partial, and envy by publicly-difplayed, 
donations. It is a fooliih vanity, which feeks to 
furprize the poor with unexpcded magnitude of 
largefs. Travellers fhould be aided with a much 
more cautious and fparing hand than refidents, as 
their ftories have necefiarily very fcanty evidence ; as 
in every town they have equal opportunities of gain- 
ing aid, and great numbers fubfift in a wandering 
way of life, feeking fuppott from alms, impofing by 
iiditious ftories on the carelefs or the credulous. 

I know not any way in which men poffeffing wealth 
and leifure can poilibly be more profitably occupied. 
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than in the ftudies which tend to the beneficial di- 
redion of charity in all its branches, and in the 
practical exertions which it^requires ; and which, if 
ftudy does not promote, it is, as Milton fays, no better 
than the bufy idlenefs " of children, gathering peb- 
^* bles on the fhore.** 

Every great town of the kingdom poflefles chari« 
table eftabliihments, in the a£live jn'omotibn of which 
the rich may be ufefully engaged. And a catalogue 
of thofe noblemen, gentlemen, and ladies, who have 
long devoted, not only great part of their income, but 
their time and talents, to the fuperintendance of fuch 
charities, might confer no lefs honour on the nation^ 
and might contribute no lefs to account for the ble£» 
fings which it has pleafed Almighty God to fhower 
upon us, than the prowefs of our dauntlefs army and 
navy, the ikill and gallantry of their dignified com- 
manders. Glorious is the age and nation, which has 
produced a Howe, a Nelson, a Moore, a Wel- 
J.1NGTON; and blefled the country and period, which 
could boaft a Howard, a Han way, a Pusay, a 
Bernard, a Barrington, a Wilberforce, and 
fuch females as a Trimmer and a More. Charity- 
is a difpofition to place our chief intereft in life, to 
feek for our principal enjoyment, in domg all poi&ble 
good to others; and to look up to God with love and 
gratitude for the blefled, felicitous emotions which 
^re theneceflary, the heaven-appointed confequencet^ 
of fuch habits and fuch exertions. 

I am tempted again to adorn my co11e£Hon with 
a fentence from that admirable ninth chapter of the 
fecond vplume of Mr. Malthus's eflay ^^ on the di« 
** reftion of our charity/* 

^^ One of the moft valuable parts of charity is its 
*^ effeft upon the giver. It is more blefled to give 
^^ tb^n tp receive* ^uppoliog it to be allowed that 
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*^ thel exerclfe of our benevolence in ^&& of tharity is 
** not upon the whole really beneficial to the poor^ 
•• yet we could never fandion any endeavour to ex- 
*^ tinguiih an impulfe, the proper gratification of 
** which has fo evident a tendency to purify and to 
^^ exatt the human mind. But it is particularly fa^^ 
•* tisfaftory and pleafing to find, that the mode of 
•^ €xercifingour charity, which, when brought to the 
•* teft of utility, will appear to be moft braeficial to 
•• the poor, is precifely that which will have the 
^' bed and moil improving effed on the mind of the 
•« donor/' 

In an extended view of charity, the fincere difFufer 
of religious truth and love, the z&Wt magiftrate, 
the ftrenuous and upright patriot, the philanthropic 
advocate of the opprefied Africans, as well as the 
vificor of the poor, the fick, and the afflifled^ are all 
feverally engaged in diflferent branches of the fame 
great work; in which, as in arts and manufactures, a 
divifion of labour and a devotion of certain perfons 
to definite parts of the general undertakbg, is the 
<H)ly fure method of advancement toward perfedion.| 
It is vain, therefore, in any cafe to fpeak of charity 
as compatible with vice, with a felfiih purfuit of 
individual gratification, regardlefs of the mifery which 
ir inevitably brought on others. The perfeftion of 
Charily is the perfeftion of man's (late on earth; 
the highcft end and aim of man on this fide of 
heaven; of the philofopher, the philanthropiil^ 
and the patriot : yet by the eternal law, which 
has ordered both the heaven and the earth, and 

t It is \vholIy irreconcileable with all experience to conceive tbe 
poflible compatibility of a general laxity of morals with theperma-* 
nent welfare or cdimrort of mdividuals or of nations. He mufl have 
pbferv^d little, and thought ids, who could fail to perceive tbfti 

. goodnefs and bappineis ar^ reciprocal. 
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link^ the comsptihie with the incorruptible, 
the mortal with immortality, it is fo involved with 
our beft hopes of a blefled and glorious hereafter, 
that it is impoflible for any to feel truly confcious 
of a genuine refolute devotion to promote peace and 
goodwill amongft men, without a neceflarily aflb- 
ciated confciousnefs of his progrefs toward the blef- 
fing and glory of God on high* The heavenly book 
of Christ, which in every fentence blends charity 
with holinefs^ will cheer through life the labourer in 
this purfuit, and ^elevate his foul in death with the 
falutation of eternal love, *^ Enter thou into the joy 
"ofthyLori'' 
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APPENDIX. 



Abstract of the Returns relative to the 
Expense and Maintenance of the Poor. 

[43 GEO, III. A. 1803.] 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 



Observatiofis, 

No. I. 

L T> ETURNS from founeenthoufand fix hundred 
J\. and eleven parifhes or places in England 
and Wales have been received, and are entered m 
this Abftra^l. Returns from fourteen thoufand two 
hundred and forty parifhes or places are entered in 
the Abllradb of the Returns of 1785; founeen 
thoufand one hundred and thirteen in the Abflradk 
of the Returns of 1776. 

IL Three thoufand feven hundred and fixty-iive 
pariihes or places maintain all or part of their 
poor in workhoufes. The number of perfons fo 
maintained^ during the year ending Eaftir 1803, Was 
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83,468 ; and the expenfe incurred therein amonnted 
to 1,016^445!. 15s. 3d.; being at the rate of 
I2l. 38. 6'd. for eadb perfon maintained in that 
manner. It appears from the Afaftraft of the Re* 
turns of 1776, that there were then 1970 work- 
houfes, " capable of accommodating'* 89,775 perfons. 

III. The number of perfons relieved out of work- 
houfes was 956,248, (col. x. p. i. col. 2. and 
col. 12.) beiides 194,052, (col. 14.) who were not 
parifhioners. The expenfe incurred in the relief of 
the poor not in workhoufes amounted to 3.06 1,446!. 
1 6s. icid. A large proportion of thofe ** who 
** were not parifliioncrs,'* appears to have been va- 
grants ; . and therefore it is probable, that the 
relief given to this clafs of poor could not exceed 
two {hillings each, amounting to 1 9,405!. 4s. This 
fum being deduced from the above 3,06 1,4461. 
16s. io|d. leaves 3,042,041!. 12s. lold. ; being at 
the rate of 3I. 3s. 74d. for each ** parifhioner re- 
** lieved" out of any workhoufe. \ 

IV. The number of perfons relieved in and out 
of workhoufes was 1,039,716 ; beiides thofe ** who 
*• were not parifhioners.*' Excluding the expenfe 
fuppofed to be incurred in the relief of this clafs of 
poor, all the expenfes relative to the maintenance of 
the poor (col. 4 and 5.) amounted to 4,093,758!. 
19s. 6id. ; being at the rate of 3I. 17s. 95d. fwr 
each parifhioner relieved. 

V. The refident population in England and Wales, 
in the year 1801, appears, from the Population Ab- 
ilraft, to have been 8,872,980, fo that the nuaiberof 
parifhioners relieved from the poors* rate a}^)ear$ 
to be twelve in a hundred of the tefident population. 
• The number of perfons beI(H)ging to Friendly 
Sodeties appears to be eight ia a hundred of th^ 
refident population* 
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The amount of" the total money raifed by rates/* 
appears to average at i2S« oid. per head, on the 
population. 

The amount of the whole expenditure on 
account of the poor appears to average at ps. 7|d» 
per head, on the population. 

VI. The expenditure in fuits of law, removal of 
paupers, and expenfes of overfeers and other oflSicers ^ 
according to the prefent abftraft, amounts to 
190,0721. 17s. o^d. The amount of fuch expen- 
diture, according to the Abftraft of the Returns of 
1785, (comprifed in cols. 11, 12, and 13, of that 
Abftraft,) was then 91,9981. is. gd. 

VII. The expenditure in purchafing materials 
for employing the poor, according to the prefent 
Abftra^, amounts to 47^52^1. iis. 4j,d. The 
amotint of fuch expenditure, according to the Ab« 
ftraftof the Returns of 1785, was then 15,8921. 
8s» lod. 

VIII. The poor of two hundred and ninety* three 
parifhes or places in England and Wales are ftated 
in the returns to be farmed or maintained under 
contraft. 

IX. The poor of feven hundred and fixty-four 
parifhes or places in England and Wales are main- 
tained and employed under the regulations of fpecial 
A&s of Parliament. 

X. Five thoufand four hundred and twenty-eight 
Friendly Societies have been enrolled at the Quarter* 
SefSons of the feveral counties in England and 
Wales, purfuant to the Afts of 33d Geo. III. c. 54, 
and 35th Geo. III. c.3.; but in this number, are not 
included the Friendly Societies which have been en- 
rolled in the county of Devon^ the Holland divifion of 
the county of Lincoln^ and the county of Carnarvon , 
the clerks of the peace of thofe places not having 

p 
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returned any anfwcr to the application, requeft'tig 
them to fpecify the number of Friendly Societies 
which may^have been enrolled purfuant to the 
faid Aft. 

XI. Application having been made to the federal 
clerks of the peace, requefting them to fpecify 
** the ufual proportion of the rated rental to the 
" rack rental ;" it appears that, according to the 
anfwers received, the rated rental amounts on aa 
average to about three-fourths of the rack rental ; 
but many of the clerks of the peace have not beea 
able to ftate any thing fatisfadlory in their anfwers to 
the above queftion. 

The rated rental of each county having been 
obtained by calculation from the rates in the pound 
returned, and for the amount of money then raifed^ 
the total rated rental of England and Wales appears 
to amount to 24,129,134!. ; on which the average 
rate in the pound is 4s. 54rd. equal to 3s. 4d. on the 
rack rental, eftimated according to the anfwers re- 
ceived from the clerks of the peace. 

In the returns from three hundred and eighty- 
feven pariihes or places in England and Wales, the 
rate in the pound is ftated on the rack rental. The 
amount of money ra'fed by rates in thofe pariflies 
or places is 268,381!. 2s. pjd. The amount of the 
rack rental, as computed therefrom, is i,67c,7i6l# 
I OS. 44d. confequently the. average rate in the 
pound, on this rental, amounts to 3s. 2^d. 

It appears, however, from the returns made to the 
Tax-office for the year ending April 1804, that the 
rental of real property in England and Wales 
amounts to 34,000,000!. ; not including mines, 
ca ;als, and fome other kind of real property, which, 
whh an allowance for the, deficiencies incident to tax- 
ation, cannot be eltimated at \d^ than 4)OOo,oooK 
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per annum. Including this fum, the rack rental of 
England and Wales, liable to afltffment, amounts to 
38,000,000!. ; on which (the amount of the parifli 
rates being 5^348,205!.) the aftiial rate in the pound 
averages at 2S. rod. or nearly one Jevenih part. 

XI I. The area of England and Wales (accord* 
ing to the lateft authorities) appears to be 58,335 
fquare ftatute miles, equal to 37*334400 ftatute 
acres. Wherefore the number of inhabitants in 
each fquare mile (containing 640 acres) averages at 
152 perfons. 

No. n. 

THE Houfe of Proteftion, inftituted, in 1805, by 
Lady I. King, has been (lightly noticed, page i2i. 
It is cftabi (hed for the reception and inftruftion of 
young girls of good character, who, from the death 
or abfence of their parents, or any other misfortune, 
are in want of a fafe afylum, until they can be placed 
out as fervants The charily is under the manage- 
ment of eighc ladies ; who •^ take it in turns to vifit 
" the houfe daily, to hear the girls read, examine 
** their work, and give any direftions tnat may be 
** neccflary to the matron.** Orphans are admitted 
at the age of ten, others not under thirteen. The 
Report for the year 1813 ftates, ** The objeft is to 
^^ afford protection to the friendlefs, and at the fame 
** lime to give them fuch inftruftion as may render 
** them ufetui in the ftaiions which perfons of their 
•* clafs are likely to obtain ; namely, thofe of under 
^' fervants, or maids of all work in fmall families. 
*' Their accommodation and relief in the Houfe of 
" Protedion are inferior to what they probably will 
" have when at fervice : they are employed ia 

p % 
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*^ boufhold wcn-k; in waChiDg and ironing: they are 
*^ taught to make and mend their own clothes ; and 
*^ particular care is taken to correft the love of drefs 
•* now fo prevalent among the lower clafles/' 

The benevolent 2eal of this Lady has alfo given 
the firft impulfe to an Inftitmion of a higher ddTcrip- 
tion, powerfully fupported by the Queen and Prin# 
cefTes, as well-as by many of the pnndpal female 
nobility, for improving the Jituation cf Ladies of 
refpeSlable charadUr and f mall fortune. The. plan is 
thus announced. 

'^ It has long been anxioufly wifhed, that a plan 
" could be effectively brought forward, which fhould 
* ^ induce ladies of rank and refpectability through- 
** out the kingdom to unite, for the purpofe of 
*^ affording affiftance and protection to females of 
" good families, who are, by the death of parents, or 
•• by other calamities, much reduced below theftate 
^' of comfort to which they have been accuftomcd^ 

** The frequency of fuchaffliftive cafes muft have 
" brought fome within the range of every one's 
•* obfervation ; and the wifli to alleviate the diftrefs 
** attendant on fuch deprivation muft, it is conceived, 
** be univerfal. 

* ' Schemes have been heretofore fuggefted for the 
'* formation of eftablifliments fimilar to thofe which 
" exift in almoft all proteftant ftates on the continent j 
« but the diflkukies attending the firft foundation of 
" fuch inftitutions on an extended fcale have been 
^^ deemed infurmountable. 

*^ It is now propofed th2it one limited eftablifliment 
<« be formed by the way of trial, and, if fuccefsful, 
" of example. , 

^' That a fund be raifed by fubfcriptions of the 

nobility and gentry, applicable, in the firft inftance, 

to promote and Main the primary influtution j 
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* and ultimately, to give general extenfion and per- 
*^ manent fecurity to fuch eftablifhments throughout 
*' the kingdom. 

*^ That fuch fund be inverted on Government 
*' fecurity in the names of raoft' highly refpeftable . 
** truftees, and be placed under the control of 
** dignified patrons and patroneffes. 

** That, with a view to the immediate furtherance 
** of this objeft, an aiTociation be formed of Ladies, 
'* among whom twelve will aft as patroneffes and 
** fuperintendants of the undertaking; and that a 
*^ local committee be appointed to cftablifli a primary 
'* inftitution in the neighbourhood of Bath. 

** That a lady be appointed by this committee 
*^ as fuperintendant of the eftabhihment, and that 
** the regulations of the houfhold be placed under 
" her direftion. 

" That no one be admitted into the eftablifliment, 

* * except on the unanimous agreement of the local 
•' committee, that the circumftances of the perfoa 
* ' propofed for admifSon aqcord with the objcft ex- 
*' preffed in the general propofition. 

*' That each lady who is regularly admitted as 
*' inmate of the eftablifliment, fhall be required to 
" pay annually fifty pounds for her apartment and 
•' board. 

'* That fparc rooms (fliould thehoufe befufficiently 
" large) be let at a fixed price to ladies in more 
*' afliuenr circumliaaces, wiio, preferring fuch refi- 
** dence, may thus contribute to its fupporr. 

•* That one of the local committee be annually 
.*^ ele£ied preficient ; and, as head of the eftablifli- 
** ment, vifit the houfe, and direftthe dueobfervance 
*^ of all the reguidcions. 

" That a report from the local committee be 
^' annually made to the aifociatcd patrons and 
*^ patroneffes. 
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** That books be opened, under the direftion of 
^ the truftces, patron^?, and patronefles, at the bank- 
*^ ing-houfcs of Mtffrs Coutts and Co. London, 
•* Sir B. HoBHousE and Co. Bath, to receve do- 
*' nations towards the fund for • the promotion and 
** permanent maintenance of the undertaking/' 

Thiseftablifliment partakes, in a Hmited degree, of 
the nature of a benefit club, under the higheft pa- 
tronage, and compofed of the firft gentry of the 
country, as fomc of thofe who contribute may con- 
template the poffibility of its benefit being extended 
to their own connexions ; and it appears to have 
been originally intended to imprefs it with this cha- 
rafter, that none might be deterred by pride frpm 
accepting its advantages. 



No. III. 

ACCOUNTS of two charitable focicties, one fa?d 
to have been inftituted in London in the year 1774, 
and the other at Nottingham in the year 1776, hive 
been lately prefented to me, both of which are 
founded on principles fo exaftly corrtfpondiug with 
thcfe of the Bath Inftuution, as far as inveiligation is 
concerned, that they might feem to have fuggefted 
the formation of the latter ; although it is probable 
that the founders of the Nottingham Society, who 
were Quakers, never heard of that in London ; and 
I am well affured, that both were unknown at Bath^ 
when the fociety in that city was eftablilhed. 

The London fociety, however, falls (hort of that 
in Bath, in not adopting the fyftem of relief by fmall 
loans, with fecurities for repayment ; and neither of 
the focie ties appears to aim at ftmulating the police 
officers, by offering bounties on coavi£lioas of vaga« 
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bonds ; nor to poflTefs funds for permanent penfion- 
ers ; nor to iffue tickets for the conven ence of a 
general reference of all mendicants to their offices. 
The Report from Nottingham is dated 1806; that 
of the London Society is for 1808. In the London 
lift of fubfcribt»rs, for 1808, appear the names of the 
Duke of Devonfhire, Marquis of StafFord, Lord 
Radnor, Lord and Lady Anfon, Mr. Wilberforce, 
and Mr. Angerftem, with feveral others of our firft 
nobility and gentry. The books of ihe Londoa 
fociety are faid to be depofited with Mr. T. S. 
Stephenfon, No. 14, Hanway ftreet, Oxford-ftreet, 
and fubfcriptions received by Meflrs. Drummond and 
Co. Charing-Crofs. The inquiry in London was 
appointed by five perfoiis in five different pariflies. 
The number is, perhaps, hardly adequate to the 
objeft ; and this fyftem does not produce that com- 
munication of the rich with the poor, attempted in 
the committees of the Bath and Oxford Societies. 

An account of a Society in Weft-ftreet, Seven 
Dials, for the relief of their poor neighbours in 
diftreis, inftituted by the Rev. Mr. Gurney, in 1803, 
is publifhed, and juftly recommended to the attention 
of the public, by the Society for bettering the Con- 
dition of the Poor. 

In my mention of Bath Charities, I have omitted 
to notice one which was founded by Mr. Hervc, in 
1810, who collefted a general fubfcription, for the 
purpofe of granting fmall annuit es to perforis la- 
bpuring under extreme poverty and infirmity, from 
old age or ficknefs, and who have once moved in a 
fomewhat higher fphere than thofe who are placed 
on the permanent lift of the Society for Relief of occa- 
fional Diltrefs, &c. Mr. Herve, having fuccceded in 
cftabhfhing fimilar funds for the fame purpofe in 
other places, has called each the National Benevo- 
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knt Injituiiortj wifliing to promote the general 
adoption of the plan throughout the kingdom. 
Thofe who petition for the aid of the fund muft 
prefent to the truftees, for their inveftigation, certi- 
ficates figned by nine refpeftable houfeholders. 
Touching for the circumftances detailed in their 
narratives. Such a fund, under the control^ as in 
Bath, of upright, aftive, and intelligent truftees, 
cannot but attain the beft purpofcs of charity, ac- 
cording to the extent of the fund. In 1814, the 
number of pcnfioners at Bath are ftated to be eleven, 
and the amount of annual penfions £160. 



No. IV. 

THE general intent of this Colleftion being to 
point out fources of various information, relative to 
the objeft of inquiry, I cannot make a more ufeful 
reference than to the works of Count Ruraford, the 
well-known inftitutor of a public eftabliftiment for 
the poor at Munich in Bavaria ; a man of great in- 
telligence, and moft aftive in applying various fcience 
to public utility, and efpecially to the advancement 
of the caufe of humanity. See his " Eflay of the 
*' fundamental principles on which general Efta- 
** blifhments for the Relief of the Poor may be 
•' formed in all 'countries.*' 

" It evidently appears, that no body of laws, how- 
** ever wifely formed, can in any country eflfectually 
** provide for the relief of the poor, without the vo- 
*' luntary ailiftance of individuals ; for though taxes 
** may be levied, by the authority of the laws, for the 
" fupport of the poor, yet thofe kind attentions which 
" arc fo neceffary in the management of the poor. 
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** as Well to reclaim the vicious, as to comfort and 
*' encourage the defpondenf, thofe demonftrations 
•* of concern, which are always fo great a confola- 
*' tion to perfons in diftrefs, cannot be commanded 
^ by force." EJays, vol. up. 117. 

** TTie greateft difficulty attending the intro- 
** duftion of any raeafure founded upon the vo- 
** luntary fupport of the public, for maintaining 
** the poor, and putting an end to mendicity, is ari 
** opinion, generally entertained, that a very heavy 
** expenfe would be indifpenfably neceffary to carry 
" into execution fuch an undertaking. But this 
*• difficulty may be fpeedily removed, by fhewing 
** (which may eafily be done) that the execution of 
** a well -arranged plan for providing for the poor, 
** and giving ufeful employment to the idle and 
** indolent, fo far from being expenfive, muft, in the 
*• end, be attended with a very confiderable faving, 
^ not only to the public colleftively, but alfo to 
** individuals/'. P. 130. 

** Not only thofe who were formerly ftreet beg- 
^ gars, but alfo others, without exception, who 
*• receive alms in the city of Munich, and its fuburbs, 
•' amounting at this time to more than 1 800 perfons, 
** are fupported almoft entirely by voluntary fub- 
•* fcriptions from the inhabitants ; and I have been 
** affured, by numbers of the moft opulent and te- 
•' fpeflable citizens, that the fums annually extorted 
** from them formerly by beggars alone, exclufive of 
" private charities, amounted to more than three 
** times the fums now given by them to the fupport 
" of the new Inftif ution/* P. 1 2 1 . 

*' Though nothing would be more unjuft 
** and tyrannical than to prevent the 'generous and 
** humane from tontribuHug to the relief of the poor, 
** yet as giving alms to beggars tends fo direftiy and 
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* ' fo powerfully to encourage idlenefs and immoralitf; 
*• to difcourage the induftrious poor, and perpetuate 
** mendicity, with all its attendant evils, too much 
^' pains cannot be taken to guard the public againft 
*' a praftice fo fatal in its confequences to fociety. 
*' All who are defiroug of contributing to the 
*' relief of the poor, (hould be invited to fend their 
** charitable donations to be diftributed by thofe, who 
•* being at the head of a public Inftitution, efta- 
** bliflied for taking care of the poor, muft be fup- 
*' pofed bed acquainted with their wants. Or if ^ 
'^ individuals (hould prefer diftributing their own 
*• charities, they ought at loaft to take the trouble 
•• to enquire after fit objefts, and to apply their 
*^ donations in fuch a manner as not to counteraA 
** the meafures of a public and ufeful eftabliihment/' 

P. 123- 

An account of an e(tabli(hment at Chaillot, near 

Paris,, which I have feen in a Bath newfpaper, is 

fubjoined, as calculated to excite intereft^ and de- 

ferving of attention. 

" This is an inftitution wholly independent of 

" charitable purpofes, in which men and women, 

" after they have reached 70 years of age, or fooner 

** if infirm, can, by rights and without aiking the 

*< favour of any one, place themfelvesg in order to 

*' pafs the remainder of their days in comfort and 

" repofe. A fubfcription is the cffeniial and indif- 

** penfable condition of acquiring the right of ad- 

^^ miffion, according to which, every fubicriber muft 

^^ pay, regularly and punftually, lod. per month, 

^^ from 10 till 30 years of age; is. 3d* per month, 

** from 30 to 50 ; is* 8d. per month from 50 to 

*• 70 years of age. Thefc different payments will 

«< amount t0 45i< which muft be completely paid 
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** before a perfon can acquire the right of admiflion. 
*' Hence, if any one more than ten years of age fliould 
•* offer as a fubfcriber, he or fhe mufl depofit . at the 
** time of fubfcription, and according to his or her 
** age, the fum which would have been paid if the 
" fubfcription had commenced at ten. In order to 
** give encouragement to benevolence, all perfons 
•* who may be difpofed to fubfcribe, may ti;ansfer 
*' their right ta as many perfons as they have made 
•* fubfcriptions, on condition that the perfon who 
•• fliall be beneficed by the transfer, Ihall be, as 
** nearly as poflible, of the fame age as his benefaftor, 
** and that he fliall not be admitted before he has 
*• reached 70 years of age, and paid the 45I. This 
** transferred fubfcription is extinguiftied by the 
*' death of the fubftitute. The funds are placed on 
*' fecurities, and fubjefted to an adminiftration, which 
** is in every refpeft fafe and undeniable. The 
•• houfe of M, Duchailla, the governor of this infti- 
^^ tution, is moft beautifully fituated at Chaillot, in 
** the Champs Elyfees, about two miles from Paris, 
^* commanding a moft extenfive view of the city, the 
«* Seine, and the Champ de Mars. In front there 
*^ is a very large and elegant parterre, terminating 
** in an extenfive kitchen garden ; behind, there is 
** another large houfe, formerly the monaftery of St. 
** Ferine, which alfo belongs to this eftablifliment; 
** and a field of about four acres, bordered by a 
** well-cultivated garden. In this eftablifliment are 
** nearly 100 aged perfons, male and female, whofe 
" manners and appearance evidently bcfpeak thai 
•* they have figured in the genteeler walks of life, 
*^ and whofe countenances indicate the moft perfe6^ 
^ happinefs and contentment/^ 
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Since this work has been in the prefs, the Newfl 
papers have publiflied ** Reports from theHoufe of 
«* Commons, upon the (late of Mendicity in the 
" Metropolis.*' Thefe will no doubt appear in a 
fuller form of publication fome time hence ; and 
cannot fail to excite the ftrongeft feeling of intereft 
in the mind of every benevolent inquirer. 



FIJ!^IS. 
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